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PREFACE. 



Tuis book was undertaken in honour oi the i cr- 
centenaiy of the Umversity of Edinbur[(h. in order 
that any one who cared might be abie to know 
by what steps the University has arrived at its 
present position. 

There were already in existence three sepa- 
rate chronicles of the University of Edinburgh, 
produced by three of its officials. In none of these, 
however, has the history of the University been 
really written. Valuable as they are, they are 
only mdm&irts p9ur s$fvir, 

I. The excellent Thomas Craufurd, Regent of 
Philosophy and Professor of Mathematics, dyinp in 
1662, left behind him a manuscript, a copy of which, 
in the handwriting of William Henderson, the 
librarian (dated 1673), is preserved in the Univer- 
sity Library. This MS. was sometunes referred to 
in the last century, but it was never printed till 
1 80S, when it was published under the title of His- 
tory 0/ tlu University of Edinburgh from 1580 to 
1646, by Thomas Crau/urd, etc. "Annals would 
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have been a more appropriate designation than 
" History," for no continuous account is given, but 
under each year occurrences connected with the 
origin and progress of the College of Edinbuigh are 
detailed. It is said indeed that Craufurd himself 
gave the title of '* Memoirs" to what he had written. 
In quite an early part of the book (under date 1617) 
there is an allusion to the Restoration, vvliich shows 
that Craufurd must have been engaged in pnttini^ 
the work into order shortly before his own death. 
But probably the whole thing was commenced 
shortly after 1626, when Craufurd first came to be 
a R^ent. He must then have collected, while they 
were fresh, particulars about the first forty>three 
years of the College, and have habituated himself 
attci wards to jotting down from year to year events 
vvliich struck him. Wc are under great obligation 
to him for so doing, for he has preserved for us 
numerous facts which, but for him, would have been 
lost. And everything in his book is told in the 
freshest, quaintest, most graphic style. But he did 
not pretend to be a historian, and his honest anxiety 
to represent the " Town's College " as a fuU-blown 
University occasionally vitiates 10 some extent the 
accuracy of what he records. 

II, Towards the close of the eighteenth century 
Andrew Dalzelj( Professor of Greek, 1772-1805) set 
himself to write a HiiUry of the Universiiy, But 
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he began too late, for his health soon afterwards 
failed. His mode of proceeding was to extract from 
the City Records, in chronological order, entries re- 
ferring to the College, and with these to combine 
particulars out of the graduation lists and other 
documents in the University Library. lie thus 
compiled a somewhat dry statement of apjx>inuncnis 
made and classes laureated, down to the year 1723, 
occasionally adding references to contemporary 
Scottish history, with which he was well acquainted. 
He had, in fact, only collected materials for his 
History, and he probably would have changed the 
form of what he hud wnitcn. if life and strength had 
remained to him. His unfinished MS. had the 
advantage of being edited and published by David 
Laing in 1862. But even thus it serves only as a 
work of reference, beii^ a set of annals without (x>n* 
tinuity, and on constitutional points requiring cor- 
rection, for Dalzd, like Craufurd, treated the College 
of Edinburgh as a University. 

III. Alexander Bower, Assistant Librarian in 
the University of Edinburgh, published in 1817 
Tfie History of the University (in two volumes). 
tkufy am^Ued from original papers and records 
ntvtr biforo pnHisJUd: and in 1830 he brought out 
a third volume, continuing his History from 1756, 
which it had before reached, down to 1829. Bower 

was strong in one point, tiui of biographical re- 

6 
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search, and v/e^ in all other points. In his account 
of the origin ^nd early history of the College he 
makes ludicrous mistakes, and it is pretty evident 
that he writes under fear of his masters, the Town 
Council When he arrives at times when ticklish 
questions would have to be discussed, he finds it 
safer to say nothing about them ; so in his third 
volume, which nominally brings down the history of 
the University to 1S29, he omits all mention of the 
litigations and other events which bad occurred, and 
in fact gives us nothing but a string of biographies 
of the Professors. This, in its way, was a useful 
thing to do, and Bower was industrious in ferret- 
ing out particulars, which would otherwise have 
been irrecoverable, about bygone personages. But 
neither biographies nor annals will constitute the 
history of a University. 

The primary difficulty in writing a history of the 
kind is to find .out a method under which the facts 
may be arrai^ed in continuous narrative. The 
method which, after consideration, I have adopted 
in these pages is to treat the College, growing into 
the llniversity, of Edinburgh, as an organism, in 
respect of its constitution, its statf, and its educa- 
tional equipment ; and to trace the development of 
that oiffanism from age to age, without mention of 
persons, except so far as their actions contributed 
to the progress of the story. To supplement and 
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relieve this somewhat abstract treatment of the 
history of the University, I have added ap- 
pendixes containing many details. In one long 
appendix, which gives imperfect sketches of all 

. defunct Professors who ever taught in the Uni- 
versity, I have, to some extent, by placing together 
the successive Professors in each Chair, exhibited 
the progress of teaching in each separate department 
in the University. 

The three so-called "Hbtories" which have 
been described are all equally deficient in any 
account of the constitutional forms of the University 
of Edinburgh. They speak of the CuUege of 
James VI. as if it had been quite tlie same as a 
Mediaeval University. And they treat its arrange- 
ments as perfectly natural and requiring no explana- 
tion. But to me the existing forms and arrange- 
ments were a perfect riddle, which I could only 
solve by going into antecedent history. Mence 
arose the necessity for my two i^relitntnary chapters 
on the rise and decadence of the Papal Universities 
of Scotland, and on the measures adopted by the 
Reformers in dealing with those institutions. The 
events and ideas recorded in those chapters will be 
seen to have formed a set of conditions out of which 
the peculiarities in the foundation of the College of 
Edinburgh took their origin. 

In addition to what the existing Historic con- 
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tained, I found the following sources of information 
relative to the University of Edinburgh available : 
(i) The City KecoRls» in which Ciaufurd, Dalzd, 
and Bower had left large gleanings behind them ; 
(3) the Minuses of the Senatus Acadeintcus from 
1733 to the pfescnt day, of which neither Dalzel 
nor Bower had made use; (3) uiipnnLcd documents 
in the University Library, such as the Draft 
Charter of Jaiiies II., George Drummond's Diary, 
etc; (4) the Records of "the CoU^e Commis- 
sioners'* for carrying out the new University build> 
ings» i8i6-i834, which are preserved in one of the 
offices of the Town Cotmcil ; (5) the evidence 
before the Royal Commission to inquire into the 
Universilies of Scotland, 1S26-1830; (6) the printed 
Records of several actions before the Court of 
Session and the House of Lords between the 
Town Council and the Senatus Academicus; (7) 
old tracts and rare books of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries ; (8) published biographies of 
many of the Principals and Professors, from Rolloek 
downwards ; (9) scattered notices in contemporary 
memoirs and autobiographies, and in the Scots 
Magazine^ and various other periodicals and news- 
papers. 

Out of this copious mass of materials I dare say 
I have inadvertently let escape me points of interest 
and perhaps even of importance. I have also made 
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many conscious omissions, because in fact my object 
was not to provide a work of reference containing 
all that can be known about the University of Edin- 
buigh, but to produce, if possible, a readable book 
of moderate sizei and, above all diings, to tell a con- 
tinuous story. Thus the reader will not find here 
reprints of Charters, nor the early College Regula- 
tions in full, nor a record of all the Bursaries 
founded from time to time, nor an account, of the 
various Commissions which sat upon the College in 
die seventeenth century without really altering it, 
nor an examination of the Theses of the Regents or 
of the draft schemes of Philosophy drawn up by the 
different Universities of Scotland in 1690 but never 
adopted. Some one perhaps will say that with all 
these things, and others too, left out, I have not 
written the History' of the University of Edinburgh. 
I am willing to admit it, but I beg that it may be 
remembered that my book has been composed, 
under some pressure of time, for a special occasion, 
as a birthday offering to the University on the Ter- 
centenary of its foundation. And I hope that I 
have succeeded in telling, at least in outline, The 
Story of the University during its first three hundred 
years. 

I have now a great many acknowledgments to 
make. This book, such as it is, owes immense 
obligations to my learned friend, Mr. John Small, 
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Librarian to the University, without whose warm 
sympathy, and the assistance rendered by his great 

bibliographical knowledge and familiarity with Uni- 
versity traditions, it could never have been written. 
I have also received much kind aid from my col- 
leagues and friends in the Senatus AcademicuSf 
among whom I especially beg to thank Professors 
Campbell Fraser, Turner, Malcolm Taylor, Lorimer, 
Muirhead, Macpherson, Chrystal, Tait, Masson, 
Flint, ChartjSris, Grainger Stewart, Dickson, 
T. Fraser, Evtart, Simpson, Chiene, Sir Herbert 
Oakcley, and' limeritus Professor Mackay. I 
have also to thank the late Lord Provost, Sir 
Thomas J. Boyd, and the present Lord Provost, 
the Right Hon. George Harrison, for the cordial 
permission which, with the concurrence of the 
Town Council, they accorded me to search the 
City Records; also Mr. William Skinner, the 
City Clerk; Mr. Alexander Harris, Depute City 
Clerk ; and Mr. Robert Adam, City Chamberlain, 
for assisting my enquiries; also the Lord Justice 
General of Scotland, for the use of some rare books 
and tracts from his Lordship's Library; also the 
Keeper of the Records of Scotland for an opinion 
on the evidence which I set before him ' relative to 

' Having circulated as a " Case for Opinion " among various com- 
petent Mthorities the evidence on this curious question, I was favoured 
^tlie K«cperafdieR«cocdtwidi thelbUo«riB(]etier:— >^Iiieoeived 
)i«Nir *C«se for Opinion* relitive to Ae qoestion whether, besides the 
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the apparent loss of the original Charter of the 
College of Edinburgh ; also Mr. Thomas Dickson, 
Curator of the Historical Department in the 
Register House; Dr. Joseph Anderson, Secretary 

to the Society oi .\i;iiquarics ; and Mr. James 
Gordon, the learned Librarian to tin- Royal Socict) 
of Edinburgh, for their advice and assistance on 
several points ; also Sir Alexander Christison, Bart, 
and his brothers Dr. David and Mr. John Christison, 
for kindly placing at my disposal an interesting 
autobioi,i\ii iiical manuscript, written by their illus- 
trious father, Sir Robert Christison, during the 
latter years of his life. I would also wish to ili.mk 
the Rev. J. Anderson, an expert in old handwriting, 
for his assistance in exploring documents of the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries ; and Mr. George 

Qutfter of Jane* VI., dated uth April isSa, another Charter or 

Charters may have been granted In connection with the foundation of 
the College of Edinburgh. I have very carefully considered ihc case, 
in coaoectioQ with Mr. Dickson, Curator of my Historical Depart* 
meat, upon wluMe judgment in such matter* it b wdl known thai great 
reUaace may be placed. I entirdy concur in the opinion which, I 
understand, he intiic.ilcd to y iu verbally, that there is a strong prob- 
ability th.it, conteinjK»r.ii^cou-ly wuh vt \v:y sncn nftcr, the Chartrr 
of 14th April i^i2t anuther Charter was granted containing the "irn- 
tast daute* to which tcferenoe is made In the entry in the City Records, 
Na 3 in your * Cu^c' S : \ ik Awnkw." 

The le.irned cf Cl i n h Hit-lory, T)r. Malcolm Taylor, 

took the same view, and pointed out to me how well the supposition 
of a lost Charter agreed with certain expres«ons used by Craufind. 
But the render wiU judg» for himself on the evidence, which it fiiUy 
stated in Chapter III. 
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Pearson, engraver, for the great pains he has taken 
m reproducing likenesses of some of the most cele- 
brated persona' connected with the University. I 

only regret that considerations of cost prevented the 
number of such portraits from being multiplied. 

A.G. 

UMlVKItSITir OF EDniBUBOH, 

19/4 NvoeaAer 1883. 
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CHAPTER I. 



iPRMUUlNAXY,) 

THE UNIVERSITIES OF SCOTLAND BEFORE THE 
REFORMATION. 

" A dying glory ■miles 

O'er the far times." 

The three older Universities of Scotland were 
among the assets of the Roman Catholic Church 
which, at its disestablishment passed under the 
control of the Refrnmeis. In order fully to under- 
stand the historical ctrcumstancesi and especially the 
academical ideas, which ushered in the foundation of 
the University of Edinburgh not long after the 
Reformation, it will be expedient to trace in outline 
the character and fortunes of the earlier University 
foundations ; and then to examine, with some minute* 
ness, the way in which the Reformers dealt with 
them on coming into possession. These two sub- 
jects, accordingly, will occupy the following pre- 
liminary chapters. 

Bishop Henry Wardlaw, the founder of the 
University of St. Andrews, had been in early life a 
student at Oxford. " Hut northern mtn were never 
popular there, an«i it happened that the I'apal itcliibiii 
VOL. I. B 

» 
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just then nuuje new cause of quarrel. In 1382 
Richard 11. ojT England addressed a writ to the 
Chancellor an4 Proctors of the University of Oxford, 
forbidding them to molest the Scotch Students, not- 
withstanding their 'damnable adherence' to Robert 
the Antipope (Clement VII.) 

On the death of this Clement in 1394 the 
great schism was continued, Peter de Luna, a 
Sixiniard, having been chosen by the French 
cardinals, under the titk of Benedict XIII., while 
the Italian cardinals had already given their 
allegiance to Boniface IX. Scotland again took the 
side of Antipope, in the person of Benedict XIII., 
who L^ot very little support from the rest of the 
Church, even I'rancc huviiv^ soon dropped hiin. 
He was indeed a prisoner in liis own palace at 
Avii^non when visited there by Henry Wardlaw 
in 1404, and Scotland and Spain were then his 
only adherents. To Spain he presently retired, and 
from Panlscola in Arragon he had the honour of 
issuinj^ Bulls which constituted the charter of Scot- 
land's first University. It is curious to think that 
the University of St, Anflrews should have hncl its 
foundation ratified, on the motion of a King* who 
was a captlvt! away from his own dominions, by 
a Pope who, in the eyes of the greater part of 

^ Cosmo Innest Scft/amtim tht Middle A^fs, p. 274. 

* James I., who, after being for a brief period under Biabop 
Wardlaw's tutelage at St. Andrews, w.is captured by the English on 
hU way to France for safer keeping and education. The 13ulls of 
Benedict XIII. above referred to, cite "a petition lately submitted to u* 
from our dear son James, the UlustrkNis King of Scotland," etc. 
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Christendom, was no Pope at all. But by these 
peculiar circumstances the foundation was in no 
whit rendered less stable and permanent 

When Wardlaw found himself a Bishop^ and the 
trusted L^te of that claimant to the Papacy whom 
Scotland at all events acknowledged, he may have 
looked back to the days* more than twenty years 
before, when he had seen his countrymen "molested" 
at Oxford. But, independently of this, there was 
case enough for the necessity of a University at 
home, for it was not merely the question of welcome 
or otherwise at Oxford or other foreign schools, — 
but liow to get to any such j)Iaccs, amid wars and 
troubles, and dangers by land and sea ? To the 
Scottish clergy, the class in the country who most 
required it, University instruction was as yet an 
affair of expatriation, risk, manifold hardship, and 
expense. Within seven years after his ajjpointment 
as Bishop, Wardlaw had resolved on the foundation 
of a University at St. Andrews, and had actually 
founded one. And yet it is not now clear how far 
the idea of this foundation sprang originally from 
Wardlaw s own mind, and how far it was suggested 
by others. Indeed there seems to have been a 
certain amount of preparatory spontaneous growth ; 
and the elements of a University were, to a certain 
extent, ready beforehand within St. Andrews itself. 
In the list of the first professors we find the names 
of John Litster, canon of St. Andrews; John Schives, 
oflficial ; and John Shevez; archdeacon of the same ; 
beside William Stephen, who was probably an 
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ecclesiastic there, and afterwards became Bishop of 
Dunblane. These and others not named doubtless 
formed the nucleus of a professorial staff, though 
persons of eminence were encouraged to come from 
a distance t^l supplement and add lustre to the 
materials whic^ St Andrews itself afforded. Such 
were Lawrenoe of Lindores, abbot of Scone, who 
lectured on the Sentences of Peter Lombard ; and 
Richard Corn^yall, doctor of decrees and archdeacon 
of Lolhian. In all, it is said ^ that there were 
"thirteen doctors of theology and ciglit tloctors of 
decrees, besides others. Nor was there waiuing a 
corresponding auditor)'; for all who thirsted for 
literature resorted to the University from every 
quarter."' Accordingly, Wardlaw addresses his deed 
of constitution, dated 27th February 141 1 [12], "to 
the Reverend the doctors, masters, bachelors, and 
bo<ly of scholars {scolaribus universis) residing in 
our city oi .St. Andrews present and to come and 
proceeds : " It is fitting tor nie to accede to your re- 
quests" in favour of " your University, which I have 
actually {da facto) instituted and founded, though 
without prejudice to the authority of the Holy See, 
and by these presents do institute and found, and 
which has been laudably inaugurated by you." 

Thus the University had somehow come into 
existence before the execution of this deed in Febru- 
ary 141 1 [12], and the one thing which Wardlaw had 
now to do, for the body of teachers and scholars 
which had been collected, was, according to the 
1 Hector Boethiii^ Seo^nm Historim, lib. svi. 
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ideas of the times, to give them privileges. As 
Bulseus ' said : " A University without privileges is 
like a body without a soul." The remsunder of 
Wardlaw's deed of constitution consists, therefore* 
of a concession of privil^es to the members of the 
University. They are to be freed from all exaction 
of customs. In all civil causes th^ are to be subject 
to the jurisdiction of their own Rector, Their 
lodgings in the town are to be held by them at a 
rent to be fixed by sworn arbitrators, half of them 
appointed by the University and half by the city. 
Beneficed clergy studying or teaching in the Uni- 
versity are allowed to be absent from their benefices 
and at the same time to retain their stipends. The 
bedells, servitors, writers, stationers^ and parchment- 
makers* with the wives* children, and maidservants 
of these, and of all members of the University, are 
to enjoy the privileges conceded. They are all to 
have free liberty of making wills. And they are 
exempted from all tributes, gifts, exactions, vexa< 
tions, capitations, watches, guards, assessments, 
burdens, and services* either of person or property.' 
Any difference arising between the Rector of the 
University and the town bailies as to the punish- 

*■ '*Dcnique nan ptm stare pomint Stw&a Genenlia siiie Privi« 

legiis, quam corpus sine anima.— l/n. Far , I. p. 98. 

* Angariis et Ferangariis. — Angaria — derived from the Creek 
w<n^ t wH w ^ (cf. SL Maithru/j v. 41X and origioalljr from 

the old Persian custom of compelling private individuals to carry the 
post— was, ia the Middle A^es, the term for a direct service levied on 
Ae pertOD. P*nmg«ria (which Daeange considera to have been a 
mi's^^ rtting for Parangaria) was an indirect service levied on a man's 
property, as, for instance^ compelling him to give the use of his horse 
or cart, etc. 
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ment of delinquents, etc, is to be referred to the 
Bishop and his successors, as perpetual Chancellors 
of t lie University. 

In this charter of constitution we see exemplified 
what was understood in the fifteenth century by the 
terms "founding a University" — ^it was something 
more than menely establishing a school with various 
branches of teaching ; it was, in truth, setting up a 
little State within the State. To this Act the consent 
of the Scottish Parliament had been obtained,* the 
young King in captivity had given it his good wishes, 
and the localjiecclesiastical authorities — ^the Prior, 
Archdeacon, and Chapter of St. Andrews — had con- 
curred But something more was requisite in order 
to give the new institutk>n the full sUi^u of a Uni^ 
versity, and to: enable it to take rank among the 
Universities of Christendom — and that was the 
sanction of the Pope, to whom, as holding the keys 
of St Peter, and wielding authority over the entire 
spiritual concerns of Europe, it logically belonged 
to allow or disallow the creation of semi-independent 
literary republics. Wardlaw must have had plenty 
of influence for an affair of this kind with the Pope, 
whom he represented. Yet all seems to have been 
done dehbcralcly and in order. The petition before 
referred to was drawn up, and Benedict XIII. pro- 
fesses, though this was probably a mere matter of 
form, to have made some inquiry into the case, and 
to liave satisfied himself tlrnt St Andrews was a 

' " I)c consilin, ronscnsi!, ct cnmmiini tr.irtatu tfiiun flAtUutll pCf- 
sonaruni, Rcjjni Scoli*. "— />'«// <>J ih iu dut XI 11. 
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peculiarly suitable place for the seat of a University, 
" owing to its peaceful neighbourhood, the fertility 
of the surrounding country, and the number of good 
houses which it contained." He therefore gave his 
consent, and expressed a hope that '* a city blessed 
by Providence with so many advantages and so 
much natural beauty might become fertile in know- 
ledge, and in the production of men famous for their 
wisdom and virtue." About a year and a half after 
the date of Wardhiw's foundation, Benedict XIII. 
signed six Bulls at Paniscola in Spain, ratifying, in 
the most formal manner, all the privileges which 
Wardlaw had conceded, and denouncing the wrath 
of God, St. Peter, and St. Paul, upon all who 
should iiiiiingc the ch;irttr of the University of St. 
Andrews. Pour months later, on the 3d of Fthr u 
ary 141 3 [14], Henry Ov^ilvie arrived in St. Andrews 
bearing the precious documents, and was " welcomed 
by the ringing of bells from the steeples, antl the 
tumultuous joy of all classes of the inhabitants." 
The next day. beinp Sunday, was given up td the 
celebration of the great event — the Bulls were read 
in the presence of the Bishop and the assembled 
clergy ; they walked in proct^ssion to tl>e cathedral, 
where the Tc Deum was sung and high mass cele- 
brated ; and the remainder of the day and evening 
was devoted by the whole people to mirth and 
festivity, processions, bonhres, song, dance, and the 
wine-cup. So great a matter for rejoicing and 
pride it was to have obtained a real University, 
duly constituted by the Pope, and legally standing 
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on the same level with the great Univeisities abioed, 
to which so many Scotsmen had resorted* 

One point! in the Papal BttUs constituting the 
University of St. Andrews is noticeable, and that 
is the strict system of examinations for decrees 
which they prescribe. Every candidate for the 
Master^s or Doctor's degree (there is no mention of 
Bachelors) is to be presented to the Bishop, or his 
Vicegerent, Of some one nominated by him, " who, 
in the presence of all the Doctors and Masters 
teaching in the Faculty of the candidate, shall pro- 
ceed without charge, purely and freely, without trick 
or hindrance, to examine him in his knowledge, 
eloquence, mode of reading,' and whatever else may 
be required, and then with the counsel of the afore- 
said Doctors and Masters (given on oath and 
secretly), shall, if he be found fit, admit him to his de- 
gree, and give Him a license to teach; but if he be not 
found fit, shall, ) Without feud or favour, by no means 
admit him." Such was the high conception enter- 
tained in the fifteenth century of a University degree: 
it was not a mere distmction to be obtained by a youth, 
but it was a license to teach, not to be lightly con- 
ceded, but only awarded after full scrutiny, conducted 
in the most solemn way by the highest authorities. 

Altogether the attitude of those days towards 
learning was reverential, and also enthusiastic, and 
full of faith. Wardkw had launched his University 
by giving it privileges and nothing more. He 
provided at hrst neither stipends for the teachers 

1 f>. his mode uf iectuiioi; or levelling. 
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nor buildings or apartments of any kind in which 
teaching could be carried on. He appears to have 
assumed that when once a privii^ed community for 
learning had been established, men would not fail to 
join it; that beneficed defgy would gladly avail 
themselves of the permission to teach in it in lieu of 
performing their derical duties ; and that the Uni- 
versity of St Andrews might manage to get on, as 
the University of Paris at its outset had done, with- 
out the provision of aiiy regularly-appointed lecture 
rooms. But "during the first twenty years after 
the foundation of the University of Sl Andrews 
great inconvenience was suffered, not merdy from 
the want of such rooms, but from the multiplying of 
schools in the different rdigious houses, all of them 
claiming to be considered as constituent parts of the 
University."^ The first local habitation and centre 
was given in 1430 by Wardlaw himsdf, who granted 
to the Faculty of Arts and thdr Dean *'a certain 
tenement situated cm the south side of South 
Street " (where St. Mary's College now is), that the 
regents and masters might therdn hold their gram- 
matical schools, or to serve as halls and chambers of 
the students. This then became the padagogium^ 
the headquarters of the Arts Faculty, while the 
studies in the Faculties of Theology and Law con- 
tinued to be held in other buildings, and the congre- 
gations of the University in the Augustinian Priory. 
Under this free and primitive system the num« 

' Tfincipal Lee's Ltttnrts on the Chunh of Scotland^ vol i. p. 16, 
note. 
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ber of the Students, according to Boethius, sxertvH 
in immenstm. Three separate Colleges rose up in 
Sl Andrews* and yet the want of coUegiate endow- 
ments became: ultimately apparent, so that in 1511 
the Pzdagogiiim was described as "lying almost 
extinct for deficiency of funds and learned men."* 
In Scotland, owing to the rudeness of the nobility, 
there was a lack of that private munificence and 
piety which in other Universities produced so many 
foundations. And all that was done of any un- 
portance for the University of St. Andrews, was 
done by successive prelates of the See, under whose 
auspices and authority three Colleges in course of 
time arose: that founded under the name of our 
Saviour (Sancti Salvatoris) by Bishop Kennedy 
in 1456 ; that substituted for the Hospital of 
St. Leonard by Prior Hepburn and Archbishop 
Stewart in 1512; and the College of the Assump> 
tion of the blessed Virgin Mary on the site of the 
Pxdagogium, devised by Archbishop Stewart, actu- 
ally be^un by Archbishop fames iieaton iu 1537, 
continued by Ciiduial David BcaLun till his nmrdcr 
in 1546, and completed and remodelled by Arch- 
bishop Ilamiltbn in 1558. The endowments of all 
the several colleges were provided by annexing to 
them the teinds of various parishes which had 
belonged to the Bishopric or Priory. But some 
personal expense on the part of the respective pre- 
lates was incurred in the erection of the buildings. 

It is the object here, not to attempt a history of 
the University of St. Andrews, but only to indicate 
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certain points in which the manner of its foundation 
and its tarly circumstances either contrast with 
those of the University of Edinburi;h or serve to 
<'xplain them. The three endowed Collct^es within 
the University of St. Andrews, on the one hand, 
suggest historical contrast, as they were thorouglily 
medieval in character ; and yet, on the other hand, 
they serve as explanatory antecedents, having been 
undoubtedly imitated to a certain extent by the post- 
Reformation University- makers. The statutes of 
each of the three Colleges show that they were 
intended, not to be merely homes for scholars and 
places for University study, but to have a religious 
and semi-monastic character. St Salvator^s was 
defined by its founder, Bishop Kennedy, as *'a 
college for theology and the arts, for divine worship 
and scholastic exercises.'* Maintenance in it was 
provided for thirteen persons ("being the number 
of the apostles"), namely a Master in Theology, 
with the title of Provost, a Licentiate In Theology, 
and a Bachelor in Theology ; four Mastera of Arts ; 
and six poor clerks (i.e. young men belonging to 
the inferior orders of the Roman Church and aspir- 
ing to become deacons and priests). The Provost 
and his two theological assistants were to lecture 
in divinity, the Masters of Arts in loijic, physics, 
metaphysics, and other branches of philosophy. .\ 
common table was provided, and regular relii^ious 
services prescribed. To be firsi I'rovost, Bishop 
Kenncvly call*:*.! home Juhn .'\lh( hncr, who had 
been educated in tlic Pxdagogmm, and was tiien a 
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Professor in the University of Paris. It was said 

of St. Salvatoi^s, in reference to its buildings and 

paraphernalia, that "there was nothing outside or 

inside the G>11^ which did not evince the piety, 

taste, and munificence of the founder."^ Yet, from 
1 

an educational; point of view, it was a tiny com- 
munity, with seven teachers, and only six resident 
scholars. But probably other Universi^ Students, 
not on the foundation, were admitted to the lectures, 
and there can bie no doubt that St. Salvatoi's greatly 
contributed to the stability and lame of the Univer- 
sity of St Andrews, during tht latter half of the 
fifteenth and the first part of the sixteenth century, 
many distinguished men having been members of 
the College. 

It is noticeable that a Bull of Pius II. in X46S 
gave the Provost and Canons of St. Salvator's the 
power of granting d^^rees in Theology and Arts, 
but that two years afterwards the College renounced 
the right which had thus (to the prejudice of the 
University) been conferred upon them. 

The old Hospital of St. Leonard had been 
founded by a former Prior of St. Andrews to accom- 
modate the numerous pilgrims who flocked from all 
parts to witness the miracles wrought by the bones 
of Andrew the Apostle, but "these miracles having 
ceased," as Archbishop Stewart thinks, "on Chris- 
tianity becoming thoroughly rooted in die country," 
pilgrims also ceksed to come ; and the hospital had 
been turned into an asylum for aged and infirm 

' Martine, quoted in Lyon's llistory of St. Amirnest vol. i. p. 222. 
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women, "who, however, exhibited but little fruit 
either of godliness or virtue." So in 1 5 1 2 the young 
Archbishop fully concurred with John Hepburn, 
Prior of St. Andrews (who was ready to hnd the 
endowments), that the hospital, with the church of 
St. Leonard attached to it, should, " for the sake of 
pceserving the storm-tost bark of St. Peter," be con- 
verted into a College for maintaining one principal 
and four chaplains, "two of whom, being regents, 
shall say daily masses for the souls of both the old 
and the new founders ; with twenty poor scholars, 
who shall be all well instructed in the Gregorian 
cantus and discanius, and six of whom shall be 
students in theology." 

Thus a religious house was established, in which 
the pious founders secured an interest by enjoining 
daily masses for their own souls. Prior Hepburn 
proceeded to draw the statutes, in which a strict 
"order of living" was prescribed, looking like a 
milder copy of the rule of life at Montague College, 
under Standon.^ The **poor scholars" at St. 
Leonard's had their occasional "flesh days," and 
se^, on the whole, to have fared pretty well, but 
they did, in turns, the cleaning of the houses the 
waiting at table, and other domestic duties. No 
female must enter the College^ except the laundress, 
who must be more than fifty years of age. A cook 
and his boy appear to have been the only servants. 
And these were the only persons in the house who 
were excused from speaking always in Latin. Each 
* S«e bdow, Appendix E to Chapter III. 
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candidate for admission must be between fifteen and 
twenty-one years of age, must be poor, virtuous, 
versed in the first and second parts of grammar, a 
good writer, and a pood sin^^er. In these accom- 
plishments there was to be an examination. And 
if there v.! n- several candidates, the examination 
became competitive. Youths not on the founda- 
tion, being the children of the nobility, or others, 
might be admitted, provided they conformed strictly 
to the discipline, plain living, and clerical dress of 
the place. There were to be lectures on grammar, 
poetry, and oratory ; and the Students, before pro- 
ceeding to the degree of " Master," were to be 
perfected in logic, physics, philosophy, metaphysics, 
and ethics, and in one of the books of Solomon. 
The College soon acquired great repute, and was 
attended by many sons of the nobility and the 
gentry, The Students had an especial repute for 
their skill in church music. 

After St. Salvator's College had been founded 
in 1456 R^nts of the University of St Andrews 
went on lecturing to University Students within the 
walls of the Psedagogium, which had, however, 
no endowments wherewith to secure the perman- 
ent services of competent teachers. In tsia it 
was spoken of as lying '* almost extinct," under a 
dearth of means and of learned men. Alexander 
Stewart, at the age of eighteen, had, in 15 10, been 
setded in the Archbishopric, and, at the same time, 
made Lord Chancellor of Scotland, as well as Abbot 
of Dunfermline and Prior of Coldingham, in com- 
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mendam. Stewnrt was the natural son of James 
IV. by Margaret, daughter of Archibald Boyd of 
Ponshaw — and the only excuse which might be 
pleaded in palliation of the flagrant nepotism of 
which he was the object is, that he was really a 
youth of much accomplishment and literary taste, 
and of good disposition. He had been the pupil of 
Patrick Panter, James IV. 's Latin secretary, and 
the first Scotsman who could write good c l a s s ic a l 
Latin. Afterwards* when thirteen years old, he was 
placed under the tuition of Erasmus, with whom he 
remained for five years, residing in various foreign 
towns and studying (ultimately) Greek, rhetoric, 
theology, and music Erasmus, in one of his letters, 
draws a charming picture of Stewart, his quickness 
and untiring perseverance^ and the sweetness and 
nobility of his character. The excellent classical 
educatkin which he had recehrcd must have pre* 
disposed the boy-archbishop to take an interest in 
all schemes for improving the University of St. 
Andrews, of which he ijow became Chancellor, and 
he was warmly, either seconded or instigated, by 
John Hepburn, then Prior of the Monaster)'. After 
they had jointly founded and cndo\v( il the College 
of St. Leonard, Archbishup Stewart turnrJ his 
attention to the Psedagogium, which he resolved to 
endow and erect iiuo a C«)lK i:e, for tht; ^lory of 
God. the defence of the faith, the incn .isc of li .im- 
\\v^, aiul the celebration of cbiti for the souls uf the 
King and the Arclibishop, and their predec«*ssors 
and successors. " With this vi<:w he repaired the 
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chapel of St John the Evangelist, which served as 
a place of worship to the Pccdag^ogium ;" and he 
executed a deed annexing to it the living of the 
Church of St. Michael de Tarvet, near Cupar. Any 
lurthcr steps in tl^e way of erecting and equipping a 
college were fatally arrested next year, when Alex- 
ander Stewart was slaia by his father's side on the 
field of Flodden.* 

A quarter of a century passed away, and in 1537 
James Beaton, then Archbishop, obtained a Bull 
from Pope Paul HI. empowering him to erect a 
'* coU^re of scholars and presbyters, with a chapel in 
the same, under the name of the Assumption of the 
blessed Virgin Mary," and to endow it with the 
revenues of ceirtain churches. This Bull not only 
sanctioned, in general terms, the foundation of a 
College for doctors, masters, and bursars, etc, the 
teaching withiii it of all University subjects, but also 
expressly granted to the regents and superiors of the 
College the poikrer of conferring degrees — a privilege 
which, as in the case of St Salvator^s, was soon 
renounced and merged in the University* Buildings 
for St Mary's College, on the site of the Paedago- 
gium, were commenced by James Beaton, at his own 
expense, but within two years he died, and a sum of 
money, which he bequeathed for fimdiing the work, 
is said to have been diverted to other uses. Arch- 
bishop Beaton's buildings, however, were carried 

* Even the annexation of the church of Tanct seems to have been 
set aside, for this same gifk was made anew to St. Mary's College by 
Ardibisbop Hamillon in 15SS. 
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on by his nephew and successor the Cardinal, who 
appointed certain learned men as superiors, masters, 
regents, and scholars of the College, together with 
some presbyters and singers for the celebration of 
divine service therein. In 1552 Hamilton, the 
next Archbishop, obtained a Bull from Pope Julius 
III. sanctioning anew the foundation of the College, 
and authorising him to alter at pleasure the arrange- 
ments of l^is predecessors. 

'1 lie principal changes introduced by Archbishop 
Hamilton into the foundation of the Beatons appear 
to have been, first, to discontinue the teaching of 
civil law and medicine in St. Mary's College, which 
thus became limited to a school of arts, theology, 
and canon law, — in short, a seminary for the training 
of ecclesiastics ; secondly, to increase the number of 
persons on the foundation from fourteen to thirty- 
three, of whom four were to be professors and eight 
to be Students of theolog)' and canon law ; five were 
to be Professors and sixteen Students of philosophy, 
that is to say, logic, ethics, physics, and mathematics, 
with rhetoric and grammar. Hamilton's " founda- 
tion and erection of New College" (as St, Mary's 
was now called) had not only pious, but also po- 
lemical objects in view. It was a move of defence 
against the advance of Luthenuiism, which had by 
this lime found its way into St. Andrews, and had, 
as was said, especially leavened that community 
which should have br rn occupied in " preser\ i ng 
the storm-lost bark ol bt. Peter" within the walls 
of the College of St. Leonard. In 1558 Hamilton 
vou 1. c 
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executed a fresh deed of endowment in favour of 
New College, in order "to oppose the heresies and 
schisms of the pestiferous heretics and heresiarchs, 
who, alas ! have sprung up and flourished in diese 
times, in this as well as in many other parts of the 
world." But in that same year the University books 
recorded that " on account of the religious disturb- 
ances very few students have come to the Uni- 
vcrsity;" the whole matriculation list, indeed, con< 
tains but three names. And next year {1559) the 
graduation ceremonial was omitted, "because in the 
universal confusion attendant on the Reformation, 
it was impossible to be held"* Speedily thereafter 
the Reformation in Scotland was accomplished, and 
a new order of things was commenced in the Uni- 
versities, of which more will have to be said. The 
University of St. Andrews had now lasted a hun- 
dred and fifty years, and had done a great deal 
towards the education of the country, a ver>' large 
proportion of tlie eminent men of Scotland having 
been its aiumtii. After the first flush at its open- 
ing the numbers attendant at it soon fell off, and 
especially after the foundation of a second University 
at Glasgow. 1 1 is tliought that less than two hundred 
students attended it during the first half of the six- 
teenth centur)-, and still fewer previously.' In fact, 
but for the foundation of the Colleges, which pro- 

' "Comitns habiiis 15 Maii anno 59 de proraovendis discifnilii 

stafuit acadcmi.-i omncs Iniiro.^ndos liuius anni pro laureatis habcri, 
4uo4 univcr&a reipublic.c pcrturbatiunc et religionis rdbrouiUono 
vctercs ritus servtue impcdir^ur.* 

• M'Cri«. U/ififA. MeMUt, vol. L p. a$o. 
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vided adequate stipends for professors, and mainten* 
ance fqir altogether sixty poor scholars, it seems as if 
the University might have dwindled away altogether. 

The University of Glasgow was founded nearly 
forty years later than that of St. AndrewSk a BuU 
for the purpose having been obtained in 1450 from . 
Pope Nicholas V. by TumbuU, Bishop of Glasgow. 
This BuU is in the same form, often in the same 
words, as that given by Benedict XIII. to Bishop 
Wardhiw. The Kln^ of Scotland, "our dearest son 
in Christ" (James II.), is quoted as greatly desiring 
the establishment of a " General Study " in his city 
of Glasgow. Then follows a specification of points 
in which the locality was suitable : namely^ that the 
air was healthy {aeris mgtt iemperies), and victuals, 
etc., abundant. Wherefore the Pop^ moved by 
these considerations^ founds a Goieral Study in 
Glasgow, for all times, in theology, canon and civil 
law, and any other lawful faculty ; bestows on the 
Bishops of Glasgow the office and jurisdiction of 
chancellor, with the right, after due examination, of 
conferring degrees and making licentiates; and 
grants to all persons so graduated or licensed full 
liberty of lecturing and teaching, without further 
examination, throughout the world. 

It has often been said that the University of 
Glasgow was created after the model of that of 
Bologna. But the BuU of Nidiolas did not pre- 
scribe any regulations by which the form and 
character of the University, as a teaching body, 
would be determined beforehand; it merely con- 
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ceded to the masters and Students of Glasgow the 
same privilqg«s and immunities as those enjoyed by 
the masters and Students of Bologna, and enacted 
that the Bishops of Glasgow, as ChanceUors, should 
have the same authority over doctors, masters, and 
scholars, as that exercised by the Rectores sckolarum 
of the University of Bologna. In short, it merely 
constituted a Ktenuy corporation with the usual 
privileges and the usual ecclesiastical head. The 
reference to Bologna merely defined the extent of 
the privileges conceded to the body corporate, and 
the amount of authority to be possess e d by the 
chancellor. The distii^ishing characteristic of the 
University of Bologna had always been that it was 
a school of jurisprudence. Indeed, all the Italian 
Universities (except Salemo» which was medical) 
had too exclusively devoted themselves to civil and 
canon law, so that Dante complained that in his time 
men studied " nothing but the decretals," and Roger 
Bacon declared that the jurisprudence of the Italians 
had "distracted philosophy and disturbed Church 
and Slate alike."' Had it been intended that the 
new University of Glasgow should copy Bologna, 
there would have been special encouragements, 
cither in its charter or in its institutions, for the 
study of law, but this does not appear to have been 
the case. It has been observed that " the customs 
and technicil phraseology of the new University 
early showed an imitation of the institutions of 

I Quoted by DdHinger,/Wr l/mv^rsihiUn Must om/jW^/ (Mankb, 
1871), p. 4. 
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Louvain, then and for all the following century the 
model university of Northern Europe;"* of which 
very recently (in 1432) a Scotsman, named John 
Lichton, had been Rector. This was especially the 
case with regard to the position of the Arts Faculty, 
which at Louvain had assumed a position of remaik- 
able prominence, with four padagogia for its accom- 
modation. In the University of Glasgow, from Its 
earliest commencement to the present day, the Faculty 
of Arts has always been distinguished relatively to 
other Faculties in the same University, and to the 
same Faculty in the other Universities of Scotland. 

Bishop TumbuU's University was started, like 
Bishop Wardlaw's, with "privileges " for its portion, 
in lieu of endowments. Within two years fully a 
hundred members had joined it, diiefly, it is saud, 
ecclesiastics, rq;ular or secular, " for the sake of the 
honour attached to a learMd corporation, or of 
the immunides to which it entitled tiiem."* There 
appears to have been at first no stated or regular 
teaching in the higher Faculties. In canon and 
civil law and theology "the seal of individuals 
prompted them to read occasional lectures* the con- 
tinuance of which depended on the caprice of the 
hearers, whose attendance on them was optional."* 
In the year 1460 Elphinston, who had graduated in 
arts at Glasgow in 1456,^ and had performed clerical 

* Cosmo Innes, Sketcha of Early ScotdiHittory, p 22». 

* M'Crie, JJ/* o/A. Melviiie, i. p. 66. » M'Crie, lA, p. 67. 

* K«itli» Catalogue o/SettUsk Biskt^ |k. 1 16. The data, however, 
of RIphinston's early life aie aomewhat unccrtaiiL See Conm Innes, 
SMcAes, pp. 263, 363. 
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duties in the ijieanttme, crossed over to France to 
attend the law ichools of the Continent, thus evincing 
that adequate Instruction in this department was not 
to be found at*)iome. 

In the nasdent University '*the Faculty of Arts 
alone received a definite shape and constitution. 
The members of this Faculty annually elected a 
Dean (in imitation of Louvain, where the Faculty of 
Arts had recently changed the title of its head from 
Procurator to Decanus) ; they had stated meetings ; 
promulj^ated laws for their government ; and, more 
than all, acquired property by the munificence of 
benefactors, which the University as a body did not 
do for some time. There might be some danger 
of the Faculty of Arts absorbing the University. 
Bachelors' degree;^ were conferred in Arts, Licen- 
tiates and Masters of Arts were made, and these 
degrees were recorded, not in the I [ir.ersity 
registers, but in the register of the Faculty of 
Arts."' At a very early period in the history of the 
University this Faculty rentcti n building, in which 
there were lecture rooms for their masters, and 
chambers for the lodging of Students, who had a 
common table. This was the "auld pedagogy" in 
Rotten Row. In 1460 the first Lord Hamilton 
bestowed on the Faculty of Arts a piece of ground, 
on which they gradually erected a new pedagog>', 
which in its turn became the site of the late College* 

* Cosmo 1nne«, SMdUs^ p. 331. 

" Itiiilt with funds obtained from subscriirtions; bq^iiniii i6jtitaad 
ciimpleted in 16561. 
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of Glasgow, untU to 1869 the University was re- 
moved to its present splendid domicile. 

Of the academic life of the Arts Faculty of 
Glasgow in the fifteenth century a bright picture 
has been extracted from one of their statutes, pre- 
scribing the celebration of their annual gaudy day, 
to be held on the Sunday, or feast next after the 
translation of St Nicholas (9th May), ** when all the 
Masters, Licentiates, Bachelors, and Students, after 
hearing matins in the chapel of St Thomas the 
Martyr, rode in solemn procession, bearing flowers 
and branches of trees, throuijh the public street from 
the upper pari of ihc town lo llie cruss, aiul so back 
to the College of the I-'aculty : aihl thcrr, anutj ilic 
joy of the feast, the Masic i b luok counsel lor the 
welfare of the Faculty, aiui ^ave their diligence lu 
remove all discords and quarrels, that all rcjuicing 
in heart might honour the prince of peace and joy. 
After the banquet the whole crowd of Masters .ind 
Students were directed to repair to a mute tilting 
|)lace of amusement, and there enact some interlude 
or other show to rejoice the people."' 

Such a glimpse have we of the collegiate organi- 
sation of the Faculty of Arts at Glasgow previous 
to the Reformation, at a time when the other Facul- 
ties and the University ils^^lf could show nothing of 
the kind. The F'aculdes of Law and Theology had 
to borrow the chapter-house of the I'reaching I' ri.irs 
for the delivery of their lectures, which, as has been 
said before, were only intermittent ; and the congrc* 

* Cosino Innes, SJtttcka^ pi 245, 
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gadons of the University were held under authority 
of the Bishop, as Chancellor, in the chapter-house of 
his Cathedral. Yet all the constitutional forms of a 
great mediaeval University were there, and continued 
to be in use till the last The four " nations" con- 
tinued to elecpl severally their four procurators, and 
these to elecrthe Rector; convocations of the Uni- 
versity were h^ld ; hachelofs, licentiates, and masters 
were laureated ; regents performed their teaching 
functions ; and persons matriculated in the Univer- 
sity were duly: admitted to all the privileges con- 
ferred by the Papal Bull, till the Reformation troubles 
brougliL all Liiii> to a standstill ; and thcti tlic Re- 
formers stepping in remodelled everything, and by 
their credio nova started tlie University afresh under 
a greatly modified form. 

But long before the Reformation signs of waning 
from inanition had been observable in the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow. The lark of endowments, the 
absence of assistance from either public or private 
liberality, dragged down the entiiusiasm of those 
who might have aspired to cultivate higher learning 
in the West of Scotland. John Mair, writing his 
history before the year 1522, speaks of the Univer- 
sity of Glasgow as " parum dotata aut scholasticts 
abundans." TumbuU's successors in the Bishopric 
of Glasgow and in die Chancellorship of the Uni- 
versity during the century which elapsed between 
the death of Turnbull and the Reformation — namely. 
Bishops Muirhead, Laing, and Carmichael ; Arch- 
bishops Blacader, James Beaton the first, Gavin 
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Dunbar, and James Beaton the second — did but 
Httle for the University, though all were men of 
statecraft and influence, most of them probably 
having been educated at foreign Universities — 
Dunbar having been noted • for his literary and 
scholastic attainment^ and the first Beaton, when 
translated to St Andrews, having been the zealous 
founder of St Mary's College. Among them they 
did a good deal for the Cathedral and Episcopal 
palace of Glasgow, but not much to encourage or 
help on the University. Thus it is not to be 
wondered at that Scotsmen of ability saw a better 
market for their talents in the foreign schools, and 
went " regenting" in France and the Low Countries. 
Owing to the troubles in Scotland, and the want ot 
stipends in the Scotch Universities, both students 
who could afford to go and teachers of mark still 
sought the Continent Thus the University of Glas- 
gow has not a brilliant show of names on her lists 
before the Reformation. Among those she educated 
the most notable were — Bishop Elphinston ; William 
Manderston, afterwards Rector of the University ol 
Paris, and then of St Andrews ; Cardinal Beaton ; 
John Knox ; and John Spottiswood, the Superinten- 
dent of Lothian. The only names, even slightly 
distinguished, among her professors were John Mair. 
David Melville, and John Ade or Adamson.^ In 
1563, when Mary Queen of Scots was advised to dc 
something for the University, the letter written in 
her name describes the whole institution as a failure 



* M'Cric, of a. Melville^ vol 1. p. 69. 
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" rather the dcxiay of ane Univenitie nor ony wyae 
be reknit ane estaUisst foundatioun." And ten yean 
later the nu^strates of the city speak of the 
go^ium as nioious, and its studies and di8cq>iine 
extinct^ From these ashes of its first developoicnt 
the University- of Glasgow was destined, lilee tiie 
phoenix, to arise. 

The fifteenth century saw the issue of another 
Papal Bull, signed by Alexander II. in February 
1494, and founding a third University for Scotland, 
namtly, that of Aberdeen, at the instance of James 
IV., who had been moved thereto by William 
Elphinston, Bishop of Aberdeen. Elphinston had 
had great and varied experience in University 
matters. He had been one of the earliest graduates 
of the University of Glasgow, and had proceeded to 
Paris, where, after three years' study of the canon 
law, lie was made primaritis lector, or Professor of 
tlie subject, an office which he held for three years. 
He then migkiited to the University of Orleans, 
w here for thrcei years more he studied and lectured 
on the most abstruse parts of civil law.' Returning 
to Scotland with the appointment of Official-General 
of the Diocese bf Glasgow, he became successively 
Dean of the Faculty of Arts, Dean of the Faculty 
of Law, and Rector of the University of Glasgow. 
He thus was intimately acquainted with two the 
great foreign schools, and was personally cognisant 

• Cosmo Iiines, Sketches, p. 223. 

' In hi» Sutuies for King's College, Elphinstoo lays down that the 
Cumamisia in the CoUq^ shall teach after the nuuucr of Paiia^ and the 
Lt^sia after (be manner «fOrieans. 
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of all the difificulties with which his own Alma Mater 
at Glasgow, hardly a generation old» had struggled 
and was still struggling. His character, as drawn 
by Hector Boece, was beautiful, and his actions 
prove his seal for the promotion of all things that 
were lovely and of good report He was soon in a 
position to g^ve effect to his aspirations, for in 1484 
he was made Bishop of Aberdeen, and thereafter 
Lord Chancellor of Scotland ; and when, in 1488, 
the young King James IV. ascended the throne, 
Elphinston appears to have had considerable access 
to his person, and to have been in several matters 
his mentor and guide.' It is therefore no great 
stretch of legitimate conjecture to suppose that 
Elphinston's influence may have procured those 
two enlightened measures for which the reign of 
James IV. is &mous — ^namely, firsts the Act of 1496, 
which required all barons and freeholders to have 
their eldest sons instructed in " arts and jure}" and 
secondly, the introduction of printing Into Scotland 
by means of the royal patent granted in 1507 to 
Walter Chepman and Andrew Myllar for setting up 
a press in Edinburgh. Elphinston's proclivity for 
legal studies would render it natural for him to 
promote an enactment making such studies obli- 
gatory upon the future landowners of die country ; 
though to all appearance the celebrated Act of 
1 496 remained a perfect dead letter.* As to Elphin- 

> Hector Hotct, Jlfurtkiaeensium et A3frdtfrutfn'um Episcoporum 
Vila (Bannatyne Club lldition, 1825), p. 57. 

' John Mair, writing his History of Gnat Britain, six and twenty 
years aficr the Act in question, says of the nobles of bcoiiiuid that 
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ston's connecdon with the introduction of printing, 
it has been obsprvcd* that the royal patent to 
Chepman and Myllar refers especially to the printing 
of " legendis of Scottis Sanctis as is now gaderit and 
ekit be ane reyerend fader in God, William, Bishop 
of Aberdene." And the Aberdeen Breviary, with 
its " legends of Scottis Sanctis," was actually prints 
by Chepman in 1509-1 a 

To promote the foundation of a University in 
his own Cathedial city was doubtless a labour of 
love with Elphinston, and yet there are evidences {n 
the early .documents that great difficulties were to be 
encountered in starting it. Elphinston's representa* 
tions on the subject were perhaps sanguine, for to 
attempt in the fifteenth century to civilise the High- 
lands of Scotland by a University in Aberdeen 
seems almost as vsnonary a proposal as that of 
Bishop Berkeley to christianise the Red Indians by 
means of a College in the Bermudas. Yet the 
preamble of the Bull of Alexander VI. cites a peti* 
tion from James IV., setting forth that "there are 
certain places in the northern parts of his kingdom, 
separated by arms of Che sea and high mountains 
from the rest,:iwhere dwell rude men, ignorant of 
letters, almost itntamed, who, owing to their distance 
from Univers^es, cannot apply to study, nay, are 

they had two ^cat flults : /Irs/, that 'hey were so frightfully quarrel- 
some with each other ; and seconJ, that they took oo care for the . 
educatioa of Uidr diildren. Secundo liberM tuo* principes viri in 
Uteris ct monbus noa cducant, in rcipublicre non panwn pernidcOL^ 
J list. Ma£. Brii. (Edinburgh edition, 1740), p. 3^ 
> CbsBo laaei, &^Ucku^ |k nit noCb 
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SO ignorant that persons cannot be found amoni^ 
them fit for ministering the sarrnments of the 
church, let alone preaching; to the j>< ojile ; and that 
in a famous city, Old Aberdt^en, uiikiently near 
those parts, a Siiidium Generate would llourish ; the 
precious pearl of knowledge mis^ht thus be acquired, 
and the rude and ignorant people might gain the 
means of instruct ion ; that there the air is healthy 
{aeris vigct tcniperies), and there is abundance of 
victual and houses ; wherefore the King, who, like his 
predecessors, has always been an obedient son of the 
church, wishes that there should be in Old Aberdeen 
a UniversHas studii generalis, as in the General 
Studies of Paris and Bologna and other privileged 
Universities. — We therefore ordain and appoint 
that there shall be in Old Aberdeen a Univei^sikts 
Studii Generalise* 

The terms in which this Bull is couched arc 
precise, and seem to show the perfected form for 
documents of the kind which had gradually come to 
be adopted in the offices of the Papal See. Among 
Other points the import of the word UnwersUas 
comes clearly out, and we here learn how erroneous 
is the modern and very common idea that under the 
name " University" is implied UniversHas studiarum, 
or an institution embracing instruction in the entire 
round of the sciences. This idea indeed is implied 
in the term sHtdtMm generale^ to which are generally 
added the words "in the Faculties of Theology, 
Canon and Civil Law, Medicine, Liberal Arts, and 
any other lawful Faculty/' But there might be a 
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Stndium Gtnmk without a Unmrsiiat^ that i8» a 
corporate body,* constituted by charter, capable of 
holding property and enjoying certain privileges. 
And it was a corporation of this kind which Alex- 
ander VI. constituted at Aberdeen by the words 
Siaiuimus $t offlimmus quod m duia cwHaU de cmUra 
sii, et perpetuif fuhmris Uw^orUus v^mi^ Shtdhm 
GtiteraU^ H UkkftnUas exisiai siudU gnuraHs* 

One special novelty, however, occurs In the Bull 
— a clause which possibly was suggested by Elphin- 
ston himsdf, from his observation of the want in the 
Universities of St Andrews and Aberdeen — of a 
regulating power, duly constituted and of suflficient 
weight By this clause authority is given to the 
Chancellor, Rqctor, and resident Doctors of Aber- 
deen, conjoinifif^ v, ith Lhemsclves a sufficient number 
of Licentiates and Scholars, ana at least two of the 
Privy Councillors of Scotland for the time being {ac 
duobus ad minus de Regis Scoticc pro tempore exist- 
eniis conciliariis), to frame ordinances and statutes 
for the well-being and conduct of the University, 
There is something certainly remarkable in this 
plan of bringing in^from without two hicfh person- 
ages of tlie St^te to assist in guiding the University. 

' There were many umversiluUs b«sides the corporations which we 
now call " Uoivcrsi^tt." lo a later Bull of Alexander VI. (July 1500} 
we find a mention of tnuvtrtUtOtt tmstrffrum, »pp id on$m^ viiiarvrnt 
it a'iorum locorum. It is to be noticed, however, that Hi ctor Boece, 
Murtk. tt At>. Lpisc^ pp. 60 and 62, uses the expressions schoia 
universath " and ** mmiverttdit atadtmUt * to denote Unlvertidei. He 
writes loosely, and 1 1 i .vise the phrases *' stutiiorum bii^rtot um pym- 
HattHtn gnuralt" and ''schoia gtturaiis," He employs the word 
HHiwrt«lii}aAtA<iLf^^eMtr^mvnll:f for variety of style. He doe* 
not uie die went mUptn/iM In ihe teme of studimm gtmmU, 
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It was to some extent an infringement oa the 
complete indepciuli nce and sclf-go\'crnment which 
Universitieb had hitherto enjoined. Perhaps it 
Nvas suggested l)y certain insiances of unwisdom or 
turbulence exhibited by those bodies. And if it 
was Elphinston who proposed the plan, he may 
have desired to have his own hands, as Chancellor, 
strengthened by the assistance of two experienced 
and authoritative statesmen, when he sliould have 
to sit in council with cloister-bred and perhaps in- 
tractable Doctors, Licentiates, and Scholars. 

The Bull of Constitution, which had been signed 
by the Pope in February 1494, was not published 
by Bishop Elphinston till February 1496-7; and 
after all this delay the publication was not addressed 
to the Doctors, Masters, and Scholars of Aberdeen, 
nor is there any mention of their having " laud* 
ably inaugurated ** the University, as Wardlaw said 
of the learned men at St Andrews in his Deed 
of Constitution.' The publication Is addressed to 
all sons of holy mother church, warning them not 
to infringe the Bull. It appears, then, that it was 
found more difficult at Aberdeen than it had been 
at St Andrews to get together the materials for start* 
ing a University. From the very outset, however, 
Elphinston took measures for getting the Univer- 
sity to some extent endowed, as may be seen from 
a charter of James IV., dated three months bter 
than the publication (May 1497), which nayn ; 
"Whereas wc have considered that the afon ^aiil 

* Stc »b*>%c, JWK*^ 4- 
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University of Old Aberdeen wiU be by no means^ ' 
endowed with fruits and revenues for the mainteii- ' 
ance of regents, lecturers, and students^ — ^therefore 
our holy lord (Bishop Elphinston) has granted the 
Churches of Arbuthnot, Glenmyk, and Abetgamey 
to belong to the University, with their revenues. 
We also, in honour of God, the Vii^n* and the 
Saints, grant and mortify an annual revenue of 
jC 12 : 6s, froni certain specified lands in our county 
of Banff for siiipport of a graduate in the Faculty of 
Medicine, regularly lecturing in the said Faculty, 
and we only ask in return the prayers of him and 
his successors*! We grant to the regent^ students, 
lecturer^ and 'chaplains, and all incorporated into, 
the Universitjr, the same rights and privileges as 
those granted by the most Christian Kings of die 
French to the University of Paris, by James I. to 
the University of St Andrews, and by James II. to 
the Universitjr of Glasgow. We constitute and 
appoint our Viscount of Aberdeen, or the Bishop's 
Bailie, to be Conservator of the privileges of the 
University, with the same powers as those pos^ 
sessed by the Conservators of the University -of 
P^s. And furthermore, we have thought it right; 
in honour of- the Trinity, St Andrew, St Kent!* 
gem, and St^Germanus, and for the good of our 
soul and that of our dearest wife to be,^ and of the 
souls of our father, mother, and brothers, etc, that 

' I his was merely a general phrase. James IV. appears to have 
avoitlcil matrimony as long as be could. It was not till 1503 that he . 
was married to Margate^ daughter of Henry VII. 
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a collegiate church {i.e. a collcc^^e) to be erected and 
founded by you, reverend father, within the Univer- 
sity, on the revenues of Arbuthnot, Glenmyk, and 
Abergarney." Thus much, or rather thus little, did 
Elphinston succeed in getting from the young King 
— >-a full concession of privileges for the Corporation, 
a grant of j^i 2 : 6s. per annum from the royal lands 
for endowment of a medical lecturer, and permis- 
sion to the Bishop himself to found a College out of 
revenues already belonging to the See of Aberdeen. 
None of the nobility of Scotland came forward with 
any contribution. Those times were different from 
the present, when we often see, in this country and 
in America, private liberality furnishing hundreds of 
thousands of pounds for the creation or improve- 
ment of a University. 

The next document on record is in itself a curi- 
osity, and it serves to show that the newly-created 
University of Aberdeen met with ill-usage rather 
than sympathy or assistance from the neighbouring 
territorial magnates. It is a Bull of Alexander VI., 
dated July 1300, and is addressed to the Bishop of 
Aberdeen and die Abbots of Cambuskenneth and 
Scone. It is couched in something like the follow- 
ing terms : — "As presiding over the church militant, 
we are rendered anxious with care about the Univer- 
sities. We have learned by Inquiry from our beloved 
sonst the Doctors* Masters, Graduates, Scholars, Stu- 
dents, and Supposts of the General Study of Old 
Aberdeen, that certain Archbishops, Bishops, and 
other Prelates, clerks, and parsons {fcfUsiaslica per' 

VOL. L D 
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sona), both religious and secular, also Dukes, Mar> 
quises. Earls* Barons, Nobles, Knights, and laymen, 
communities of cides» corporations of barghs, towns, 
cities,^ and other places, as well as private indivi- 
duals, have occupied, and caused to be occupied» 
towns, cities, and other places, lands, houses* posses- 
sions, rights, and jurisdictions, teinds, revenues, 
income^ returns, and provisions of the said Study, 
etc etc., and presume to impede the liberties, exemp- 
tions, and privileges granted to the University. The 
doctors, masters, etc., have petitioned on the sub- 
ject ; wherefore we entrust to the aforesaid Prelates 
to proceed against the occupiers, holders-back, pre- 
sumers, or molesters and tnjurers, of whatever rank 
they be, and, If necessary, to invoke the aid of the 
secular arm.'*: Such are the grandly vague and 
magniloquent terms employed by some legal scribe 
at Rome ; as though the University of Aberdeen 
were possessed of larj^'e properties which had been 
infringed b\' persons from the rank of Archbishop 
and Duke i.l(jvviu"iartls, wliereas, in all probability, 
ihe |>elitiua of the masters and scholars ol die poor 
litdc University was founded on some very petty 
grievance, 

* Ca&tronun, oppidorum, vilUnim.— It is not easy to aMign any 
•xact distinction Iktweett these terms ; th«y ue used with tite t«iitp 
ology i f lc>;.il documents. According to Du Cange (Henschd's edition, 
Paris, 1842) sub w. Castmm was used in the Middle Ages to denote 
any town which was not a CMUu^le. a capital town or seat of « 
bishopric. Oppidmm appears to have been used in much tiie same 
sense. Villa (whence the French xnlU) haii come to mean a collection 
of coontry*iiou$es, then a country town, and finally a city. In the oath 
.idinitiisicred to ntembers of the University of Parii^ tiiey swoit— 
Stn ar^pattm vilUt tun^a, U, of the city of Paris. 
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Another Papal document, bearing the same date 
as the foregoing (July 1500), furnish< s indication of 
Elphinston 's policy for encouraging the study of civil 
law in Scotland, and of his desire to give a stimulus 
to the still flagging or impeded start of the Untver 
sity of Aberdeen. He had obtained a petition to 
the Pope from James IV., to the effea that " though 
a General Study had been founded in Old Aber- 
deen, yet that in the said kingdom of Scotland few 
— nay, very few — persons are got together {coM' 
jugali sunt) who carry their studies beyond the first 
rudiments (uliraprimas liiteras), and study imperial 
and civil law ; while parish priests and rectors are 
prohibited by the canons from studying the subject." 
Accordingly, Alexander VI. issues an Indulgence 
granting permission to all ecclesiastics of whatever 
rank, and to the religious orders, "even including 
the Cistercians, but not the Mendicants," to lecture 
on or stutly law and take dcL^rrcs In the University 
of Aberdeen ; and to the end ir.ui ilicir stiuli* .s may 
not be interrupted, there is granted to them vind all 
other memliers of the University c\«-mpti()n from 
being summoned before any court of justire excpt 
that of the Chancellor of the University for the tinu- 
being. This Induli:;;ence was publisiied by Bishop 
Elphinston in October 1501. 

Wc have seen before, from the charter of James 
IV., that as early as 1497 IJphinston had projected 
the foundation of a College within the University, 
had arranged the means for its endowment from 
certain parish revenues, and bad obtained the royal 
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consent thereto* He doubtless judged, both from 
his experience of other Universities and hisobserva* 
tion of the feeble progress made at first in Aberdeen, 
that a bare grant of corporate privileges was no 
longer sufficient to draw together, as in the early 
days of Paris, Oxford, and even St Andrews, an 
enthusiastic body of teachers and Students ; and, in 
short, that the only way to establish a permanent 
school for the higher learning was to provide regular 
stipends and fixed positions of dignity for qualified 
professors, ;ind even to add bursaries for poor 
schol.irs so as to train up teachers for the next 
^(•ncjaliun. It is to be observed, however, that 
Miphinslon, in carryini,' out this view, did not found 
L'niversity professorships and bursarioi for scholars 
nu-rely altendini; the University ; he founded a 
L»*ll( '.;latc Cliurch," an institution in which the reli- 
gious lite of its nuMubers was the- ]iaramount object, 
but in which, at liie s inn- time, there was abundant 
provision n\ade for the cultivation of letters. 

Lbiiler date September 1505 we have Bishop 
Mlphinston's charter of foundation for the CoIle;^^e, 
sultsripienily known to all as King's Collep^e, but to 
which he originally gave the title of the Holy Virgin 
in Nativity, and by this title it was still designated 
us late as 15^6 in a rescript of Pope Clement VII. 
No mention of the King's name in connection with 
the title of the College appears in the charter. Some 
(HMnls of minor interest occur in the terms used and 
rej;ulations (MPescrilH^I. We observe tliat the head 
k4 the ColU>;e to be a Master in Theology, who 
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was to be called Principalis Coi/egii, an academical 
term apparently then for ihe iirst time introduced 
into Scotland. The rest of the teaching staff were 
to consist of a Doctor of Canon Law, a Doctor of 
Civil Law, a Doctor of Medicine, and two Masters 
of Arts, of whom the senior was to be Sub*Principal» 
and the junior was to act as Grammaiitus^ and teach 
the boys and young men their rudiments. The 
stipends provided were — for the Principal forty 
merks per annum, for the Doctors of Law thirty 
merks each, for the Doctor of Medicine twenty 
merks (from the endowment above mentioned of 
James IV.) and for the Sub-Principal twenty merks. 
The Grammaticus was to hold a prebend in the 
Church of St. Mary in tlie Snow {ad nii't,), a j arish 
church belonging; to the University. The Principal 
and Sub- Principal were to have free commons, pro- 
vided they lectured daily in logic, philosophy, imd 
iviciaphysics. All except the i'rufessor ol Medicine 
were to say masses for the founders. 

Besides the Profrssors, there \vi re to be on the 
foundation hve Students of iheolugy, with a bursary 
of j^ioeach; and thirteen scholars, or poor clerks, 
" ingenious and clever in speculative knowledj;e, 
whose parents were rinable to help them to schoUbiic 
exercises;" these last were to have twelve merks 
each per annum. One of the Students in theolog\', 
of gentle turn of mind {mansitetiorts it mclioris 
inclinationis), was to be chosen to lecture to tlic 
scholars on poetry and rhetoric. 14 e was to have 
free commons, while the other foundationers were to 
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pay twelve merks per annum each for their keep. 
That is to say, that the theological Students got their 
board and £^ each per annum ; the arts scholars got 
only their board free. 

In one respect Elphinston may be considered by 
some to have set a bad example in his statutes, by 
introducing, for the first time in Scotland, preferences 
for names and localities in the elections to bursaries. 
He lays down that the two first of the thirteen 
scholars in arts shall be chosen from among persons 
bearing the name of Elphinston, and that three 
other bursaries (it is curious that he does not say 
four) shall be reserved for the parishes i>f Ar- 
buthnot, Glenmyk, Abergarney, and Slains, from 
which the revenues of the College were to be de- 
rived. This last enactment was perhaps equitable, 
or at all events politic. A Procurator was to be 
appointed from the collegiate body to collect and 
apportion the revenues, nul he was directed to set 
aside fifty merks a year tor repair of buildings and 
vestments. Altogether, the various items of expense 
specified in the statutes for the educational depart 
ment of the College do not amount to more than 
about £;yOO Scots, which in those days was equal to 
about /. 1 00 sLcriing, For the building of the 
College and the Church attached to it the Bishop 
provided funds out of his own resources. The 
siatutcb contain detailed instructions about the 
church services to be maintained. It is more to our 
purpose to note that the Regents in Arts were to 
lecture after the manner of those in Faris» and that 
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the Professor of Canon Law was to take Paris, and 
the Professor of Civil Law» Orleans, as his model. 
The scholars in arts were appointed to have a course 
sufficient to enable them to obtain the degree of 
Master of Arts, namely, as is stated* three years and 
a half. The Students in theology were to have a 
course sufficient for obtaining die Licentiate in 
Theology, namely, seven years. 

Perhaps this Charter of Foundation in 1505 may 
be taken as marking the completion, so as to be lit 
for use, of the Church and some of the other collegiate 
buildings of what was afterwards King's College. 
For as early as the year 1500 Elphinston had 
brouglu ovtjr from Faris, llLCtor Boece, who was 
the first to hold the olhce of I'rincipal in the CollejOfe, 
so it seems likely that the College h.ui made some 
sort of a start, without having got into fully working^ 
order, before the charter and statutes were tiravvn 
up. After the death of HIphinstoii, l>orne down, as 
it was said, with sorrow for the disaster ol Moddcn, 
Boece set to work to write the lile ot iiis patri>n. and 
he broiiL;ht it <ait with brief notices of ilu previous 
Bishops of Aberdeen, in 1522. In il ' ; book we 
might have expected to learn all about the early 
history of the University of Aberdeen ; but Boece, 
while writing with brightness and elegance, and 
while drawing an exquisite picture of the character 
of Elphinston, is provokingly inexact on points 
where we should have liked to know the simple 
facts. I le does not tell us whether immediately on 
his arrival he became Principal of the College ; he 
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only says^ th^t he was ** chosen to lay the founda- 
tions of the tlntversity of Aberdeen, and to be the 
6rst Professoil of Arts therein/ and that he was 
" enticed to oome by gifts and promises."* If he 
was to lay the ibundations of the Universityp it could 
hardly have been started before his arrival ; and yet 
he speaks of his being welcomed by David Guthrie^ 
Professor of Civil and Canon Law, who lectured to 
large audiences (frcquentibus auditoribus) ; James 
Ogilvie, Professor of Theology ; and other learned 
canons. It is not clear whether those mentioned 
were already Professors when he arrived, or after- 

^ EpUc. ViLt p. 6a Is Aberdonensis sclidae gencralis auctor ac 

institutor, qui ejus fundamenta faccrcm, primusque in ca liberties 
profilerer artcs, inc ^licet minus aptum ad tantum munus cxcqucndum) 
del«Kit» DMiMribus et poUicitationibus ad sc allexit 

'Asa specimen of the " Dichtung-und-Wahrhcit " style in which 
Doece writes, we may notice th;it he cxprc&scs regret at having had to 
leave the school of Paris with its learned teachers while he was yet a 
ycuih wlio had hardly mastered the nidiincnts (adolcsccns vix primis 
literarum rudimentis imbutus), whereas in 1 500 Boece was thirty-five 
jrcenofage. With regard to the salary of fMrtymerin wUeh lie 
ceivcd ns Principal, Dr. Johnson made the well-known remark that 
" it is difficult even for the imagination so to raise the value of mooejf, 
or wo to dtininuh the denumda of life a» to toppote four ami foi^ 
shillin;,'s a year an honourable stipend." Thi'; <»upposes the coins in 
the Scots currency to be equal to one-twellih of the same coins steriiAi^ 
• point ofdebasemeat not reached till 1601. In 1500 Ac degradation of 
Scots currency was compar.itiscly trifling. To enable us To jn hf w 
far forty merks : 13 :4) would go in Aberdeen in those days, we 
may observe that twdve merka was estimated as tlie cost of the board of 
each scholar in Elphinston's ColTcj^c durinj; c]c\ en months of the ) car. 
Boccc had bts own board and lodgings free ; he also hekl the rectory 
of Fyvie ; and in 1537, on publication of his History, he received a 
pension of £^0 a year from James V. "These sources of income con- 
sidered," says Cosmo Inneii "there is no reason to doubt that in 
emolimieDt, as wefl.as in social position, Hector Boece was greatly 
alM>vc any Principal of a Scotch College at the present day.'^iSArAAtti 
p- 371, note. 
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wards became so. On the wholes it seems probable 
that Elphinston's College was at the outset practi- 
cally coextensive with the University of Aberdeen, 
and that those who had places on the staff of the 
College were, in short, the Professors of the Uni* 
versity. 

From the time of its first start under Hector 
Boece, at the beginnii^ of the sixteenth century, 
down to 1540^ and perhaps a little later. King's 
College, or, in other words, the University of Aber- 
deen, had a career of great activity and success. 
Boece had brought with him from Paris, to assist 
him in his task, William Hay, who had been his 
friend and companion from boyhood, and who now 
became his Sub- Principal*^ Boece records with 
pride the success of their joint labours ; and how 
already (1522) many scholars had been turned out 
distinguished in theology and canon and civil law, 
and *' vcr>' many in philosophy." He adds a list of 
about a dozen names, of whom several had become 
teachers in the University, some had got good 
benefices in the Church, one (though bred as a civil 
lawyer) had joined the order of the Preaching 
Friars, and one had become Provincial Grand 
Master of that order in Scotland. Besides William 
Hay, the only other one of his coadjutors whom 

• On (he flcath of Boccc in 1536 \Vi]!iani H iy succeeded him in 
the ufificc of rrincipaL There is in tb« Library of King's CoUckc a 
MS. of some lectures delivered by Hay, wlule SOb-Prindpal, *0n the 
Sacrament of Marriage and its Impediments," being a collection of 
the remarks of various authors on the fourth book of the StmU/icrs of 
Peter Lombard. 
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Boece mentions is John Vaus, the grammaiicus or 
teacher of Latin scholarship. To this name some 
little interest attaches, owing to the value placed by 
Bibliophilists on copies of his grammatical works, 
now become eictremdy rare. In 1 5 2 2 both Boece and 
Vaus went to. press with their writings. Boece with 
his Lnns of Bishops, Vaus with his commentary 
on the Doctriniiie, or rhythmical elements of Latin 
grammar, of Alexandrinus. It is observable that 
neither of them are printed in Scotland* The par- 
alysis of the higher energies of the imtion which 
ensued from Flodden had put a stop to the opera- 
tk>ns Chepman and Myllar, and it is said diat 
there is no trace of printing in this country between 
1513 and 1542. Our Aberdonian authors went to 
the firm of the Ascensii, in Paris, who were printing 
John Mair's History of Great Britain about the 
same time. Vaus appears to have personally gone 
to Paris, and perhaps he took the work of Boece 
with him as well as his own. His book appeared, 
with an introtluction by lodocus Badius Ascensius, 
addressed Studiosis Abredoncnsis Ai adcmus Philo- 
sophis, commending " the labour of V'aus, and his 
courage in venturing through the dangers of pirates 
and a stormy sea to the press of Ascensius to get 
his rudiments mulliplied."* The French printer 
compliments the new Scotch University, and claims 
an interest in it on the ground that its " founders 
and leaders have been almost all bred in the Uni- 
versity of Paris.'* 

^ Cosmo I ones, SktUhes^ ?• 37>» note* 
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In 1530 new statutes for King's College were 
given by Bishop Gavin Dunbar (uncle to the Arch- 
bishop of Glasgow of the same name), but the 
modifications in Elphinston's scheme are not worth 
dwelling upon. In 1534 an epistle was written at 
Kynloss by Joannes Ferrerius, the Italian scholar 
brought into this country by Bishop Reid of Orkney; 
this epistle was dedicatory to William Stewart, who 
became Bishop of Aberdeen in 1532, of a tract in 
defence of the poetry of Cicero, which was after^ 
wards printed at Paris in 1540. and is now in King's 
College hihtwry, Ferrerius praises the University 
of Aberdeen as standing highest in repute of the 
Scottish Universities of that time,^ and says that it 
contains men who might take rank in the first Uni- 
versity of the world. "What," he asks, "can be 
be more learned and elegant in the round of edu- 
cational subjects, and especially in history,* ^n 
Hector Boece ? What more finished and delightful 
in the mysteries of theology than William Hay ? 
What more apt in the relief of sickness and in 
knowledge of geography than Robert Gray, the 
Professor of Medicine? In canon law you will 
hardly find any oiie to surpass Arthur Boece ;* and 
to pass over other accomplished and learned men, 
what more exact in grammar than John Vaus?" 
In all this there was doubtless something courtly 

* Celeberrimam apud Scotos hoc potissimum tempore (absit verbo 
invkUa) Academnn. 

' Cum in eyelids disciplinis turn historiis. 

' Brother to the Principal, and educated in King's College, in which 
he was afipoiiitcd Ckiiaiiittt, 
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and complimentary. Yet still it testifies, to a cer- 
tain extent, to the respectable character of the 
teachers of the first generation of the UniverBity of 
Aberdeen. Evidendy diey constituted an indus- 
trious hivei and did great credit to the leadership 
of Hector Boece. 

In 1541 the University of Aberdeen appeared 
in its glory, when James V. and his queen, accom* 
panied by a large train of the nobility, made a 
progress to the North, and for fifteen days were 
entertained by Bishop Stewart at Aberdeen, "ap^ 
parently," says Cosmo Innes/ "in the College build- 
ings." Bishop: Leslie, who was one of the company, 
records in the Scotch, in which his history was origin- 
ally written, ilat. they were received " with diverse 
lriu;nphs and plays maid be the town, and be the 
universitie and sculis theirof, and k [v;ainit lhair the 
space of fiftein iJayes weill entertenii he the bishop; 
quhair ther was exercise and disputationes in all 
kind of sciences in the college and sculis, with 
diverse oratiouns maid in Grekc,^ Latine, and iither 
languages, quhilk was mickeli commendit be the 
King and Quene and all thair company." 

• Slfiches, p. 274. 

* The Creek orations must have been the work of some scholar, 
happening to be in Aberdeen, who had picked up Greek abroad. 
There is no trace of Greek having been taught in any Scottish Uni- 
versity prior to ihc Reformation. Andrew Melville learned il (1557-9) 
at the ("■r.nminur School of Montroic from Pierre de Marbillicrs, a 
learned Frenchman who had been brought thither as master % few 
years previously by Erikiru- r>f Dun. Ihit when Melville went to the 
l'ni\cr>ity of St. Andrews, m his tourtccmh year, 1559, he found him- 
>«lf the only person in the Univcnity who was able lo read the Crack 
text Iff Aristotle. 
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The next giimpse of the University of Aberdeen 
which we obtain dates eight years after the royal 
visit, and shows that the first Uush of success had 
then passed away^ and that a blight had already 
fallen upon the institution. In a document, dated 
I549» Alexander Galloway, Prebendary of Kinkdl, 
Rector of the Universily for the fourth time^ records 
the results of his rectorial visitation, made in terms 
of Elphinston's foundation of King s Coll^re,^ The 
picture which he draws is a deplorable one. He 
says that there were "no lay teachers" in the Uni- 
versity, so that James I V.'s Doctor Medii us must have 
ceased his functions ; there were few in the College 
beside the bursars, and apparently none wlio were 
not preparing fur the church or for practice in the 
church courts. " The teachers were negligent, per- 
haps from the smallness of tiieir auaietic«." *' The 
Coll('.;e had sunk into a convent and conventual 
school ; and the dcsii^n of the Universitv, and the 
t^eat hopes of its founder and first teachers, set nictl 
about to be frustrated."* The depression which had 
showed itself as early as 1549 was naturally only 
deepened by the storm of the Reformation. In 
August 1562 the University had sunk to zero, as 
may be seen from the terms used by Randolph, the 
English ambassador in Scotland, in writing to Cecil 
from Aberdeen : — " The Qucn«, in her progrcsse, » 

1 Id Elphitistoii'ft Statutes it » ordained that the Rector of tbe 

University shall annuaHy visit the C< Ilo/Tf, unices Iio l.c li;:n-.'f .i 
member of the CoUci;c, in which c<ue the visiUdun is to be matic by 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts and the Official of Aheideea. 
* Cosmo Inoes, SktMitf^ ]x vjf^ 
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now come as<-far as Olde Aberdme, the Bishop's 
seat, and where also the Universitie is, or, at the 
least, one coUtd^ with fiftten or sixi«n sellers** * - 
The leading facts in the histofy of the three 
older Universtties of Scotland down to the time of 
the Reformation have, in the preceding p^es, been 
brought together. From the general survey thus 
aflforded, we see that each of those Universities was 
founded in due form by Papal authority after the 
grand old medixval model. They were each con- 
stituted as a free corporation of learned men, with 
self-government, dignities, titles, and separate inter* 
nal courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction, immunities 
from taxation iand from civic burdens, and many 
special privileges both for ecclesiastics and for lay- 
men. But we see at the same time that their growth 
was always stunted by the extremely unfavourable 
circumstances which surrounded them. The small- 
ness and poverty of the nation, of which one-half 
was still in a | state of savagery ; the continual tur- 
bulence of the-iimes ; and the general rudeness and 
selfishness of tl^e nobility and landowners, were con- 
ditions which pfrevented the expansion of the Scot- 
tish Universities — which prevented them, indeed, 
from ever taking kindly root in the national soil 
previous to the Reformation. It was not merely 
that the strifes and struggles of the Reformation 
extinguished the Universities, though this was the 
case, as we have seen, with each one of them ; but 
what we find is that, even aniccL tlently to the middle 
* Quoted b>' Chalmers, JJ/t 0/ KudtUman, p. 7, note. 
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of the sixteenth century, neither of the Universities 
had attained to any vigorous life of its own. On 
this point we may accept the estimate of a contem- 
porary Scotsman, who, having spent most of his 
life in the schools of Paris, regards his country from 
an external and somewhat critical point of view. 
John Mair(i522) in his naive and simple manner, 
using the barbarous Latin of the Sorbonne, sums up 
the characteristics of three Scotch Universities.* 
All he says of St Andrews is that "no one has 
done anything considerable for it, except Bishop 
Kennedy, who founded a small but rich and beauti- 
ful college there." Of Aberdeen he mentions the 
** nobie college of Bishop Elphinston. " Of the 
University of Glasgow he 8a3rs that it is " poorly 
endowed, and with a scanty attendance of scholars." 
He concludes by saying : " I cannot praise this 
number of the Universities,* for, as iron is sharpened 

* Hist. Mag. Prit., I. vi. — " Est Sanrtus Andreas ibi l/nlversitas, 
in quam nullus adhuc altquod magnificum egit, dempto Jacobo Ken- 
nedo, qui Coll^um unum parvnm sed puldinim et opulentutn 
fundavit. Est Abredonia altera in septcntrione Univcrsit.is, in (jiia, 
Episcopus, Elpbinstoa nomine, egregium Collegium fundavit, qui ctiam 
Univerntatis mstitutor extitit Est insuper dvitas Glasguensis arrhi- 
episcopalss stHks ct Univ crbitas paruni dotala aiit i< lu>lai,tit is ahmuians. 
Pnebendas tamen multas et pinguissimas Ecclesia habet, scd in 
absentia in Scotia, stcut in prasentia, ferme tantum recipiunt, quod 
sine moderaminc et prudcntia factum est. Miinc Univcrbitatum 
numerum non approbabo ; Sicut cnim fcrrum fcrro acuitur, sic multi 
icholastici mntuo se acuunt, scd pro natitris loci non stmt repro- 
band.e." 

* The style here is very obscure. It is not dear whether Mair 
meant to complain that there were not more than three Universities 

in Scotland, or tJ^at the existing thiivcrsities were ncit better attended 
— probably the latter ; he seems in the phrase "hutu numaum" to 
be referring to what he bad before <aid about Glasgow being " parum 
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by iron, so numerous scholars sharpen one another ; 
and yet| consiidering the local circumstances, they 
cannot be blahied." The two points in the Scotch 
Universities which app^ to have struck Mair, in 
comparison oi course with Paris, were, that they 
were so scantily attended by Students, and that so 
few endowments and colt^iate foundations had 
been provided- for them. In reference^ apparently, 
to the latter point, he remarks : " And yet the 
Church in Scotland has many very rich prebends.*' 
He goes on to say that these are recklessly allowed 
to be enjoyed by absentees. But what, judging 
from the cont^kt, he seems to have had in his mind 
was, that some of these prebends might well have been 
used for the endowment of University professoiships. 

This remark would have been doubtless true. 
Perhaps rather too much^ has been made of the 
services rendered to education and learning by th'j 
Catholic Churcli iii Scutland. During a. century and 
a half some five or six prelates were bright excep- 
tions to the general apathy, and assisted their 
country in entering upon the course which all civil- 

> As, for instance, by Mr. Leclgf ia bis Hisiory t/EngUnd im th« 

Eighlii tiih Century, vol. ii., p. 43. " It must be acknowledged that a 
very large part of the cretiit of the movement in favour of education 
belongs to the Chtnch whidi preceded the Reformstioa ; nor is any 
fact in Scotch history more remarkable than the noble enthusiasm 
fur learninji which animated that Church during the hftecnth cen- 
tury.* Mr. Lecky spe c ifi e s, as proofs of this cntiuidiMiii, the foondation 
of the three Univ ersities, the establishment of burgh schools, and the 
Act of 1496 for the education of the sons of landowners. Probably 
one Univerf ity and the Act in qoertioa were due eo Bishop Elpbinston. 
liurgh sc hools were very sparsely prov ided ; and to tfus day Secondary 
education has remained a weak point in Scotland* 

• • 
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ised Europe had long previously followed. But 
they were not supported by their brethren and suc- 
cessors, and their action, therefore, was isolated and 
inadequate. All honour be to the few enlightened 
Bishops who strove to promote learning- in this 
country 1 But the wealthy Catholic Church of Scot- 
land in general scarcely deserves praise in the 
matter. How far from universal on the part of the 
Scotch ecclesiastics was any sympathy for the native 
Universities may be seen from an extant letter ad- 
dressed by Alexander Myln, Abbot of Cambusken- 
neth,* to the Abb6 and Canons of St. Victor, an 
Augustinian house near Paris, In this letter,' which 
bears date 15th January 1522-3, Myln deplores the 
decline of learning in his fraternity. "Although/' 
he says, " in former times men of learning abounded 
in our monastery, yet at present they are almost 
completely extinct ; nor will their place be speedily 
supplied, unless we send a certain number of our 
most promising Novices to the Universities, where 
there is a greater frequency of literary exercises. 
But we do not hold it expedient for them to engage 
in secular studies, and are therefore solicitous that 
they should be educated in your college, in order 
that they may acquire a complete knowledge of the 
Sacred Scriptures, and may afterwards be tnstru- 

' A splendid Augustinian abbey, fuundcd by David I., on the banks 
of the Forth, a little below Stirling, of which one fine tower alone 
remains. Myln was the first president of the College of justice (1533), 
and Mas employed by James V. on several embassies and in iiigh State 
appointments. 

* £]ftt>/«te Regttm Scoimm, i. 31s, 356k 
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mental in the propagation of learning and piety." 
The terms of this document throw a strange light 
upon the relation^ or rather want of relations, sub- 
sisting between the regular clergy of Scotland and 
the Universities in the sixteenth century. We see 
that the Abbey of Cambuskenneth had fallen into 
intellectual sloth ; perhaps into that state of things 
so ^'^raphically depicted by Scott in his Monastery, 
For the means of reforming and educating his fra- 
ternity Myln ^rns, not to the Scotch Universities, 
but to Paris. And yet Pope Alexander VI., in his 
Bull of 1 500 1 (see above, p. 33)* had constituted 
the Abbot of Cambuskenneth one of the protectors 
of the University of Aberdeen ; and in his Indul- 
gence of the same date had encouraged the members 
of all the religious orders (except the Mendicants) to 
go and study at that University. Evidently the 
Augustinians of Cambuskenneth had not acted upon 
this encouragebient Myln's letter shows an atti- 
tude of standing aloof from the Scotch Univetsiti^ 
which is not creditable to a prelate otherwise so able 
and enlightenecl. He need not have been afraid of 
Lutheranism in Aberdeen, for at the crisis of t^e 
Reformation the professors and other authorities 
there showed themselves rather as conservators of 
the old than adherents of the new principles of 
religion. In 1569, by Commission of the General 
Assembly, Sir John Erskine of Dun, Superintend* 
ent of Angus, made a visitation of the University, 
and having summoned before him the Principal, 
Sub -Principal, and the three Regents of King's 
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College, required them to subscribe the following 
declaration: — 

**We» whoce names are underwritten, do ratify and approve, 
from our very hearts, the Confession of Faith, together with all 
other acts concerning our religion, given forth in tlie Parliaments 
holdcn at Eilinbur^^h, the 24th day uf Auguiit 1560, and the J5th 
day of December 1567, and joyn ouiselves as memben of Uie 
ttne. Kirk of Christ, whose visible face h described in the said 
acts ; and shall, in time coming, be participant of the sacraments 
now most faithfully and publiekly ministrat in the said Kirk, and 
submitt us to the jurisdiction and discipline therof." 

Showlng^ no signs of compliance with the requi* 
sition of the Superintendent, Principal Anderson, 
Sub- Principal Galloway, and Reagents Anderson, 
Ousten, and Norrie, were called before the Regent 
Murray and L«ords of Privy Council, before whom 
"most obstinately contemning his Grace's most 
godly admonitions, they refused to subscribe the 
said articles." Th^ were then sentenced to depri- 
vation of office* ordered to remove from **the 
Coledge of Old Aberdeen," and inhibited from 
teaching publicly or privately in any part of Scot- 
land. "Thus Uiat University was pufged from 
their old Popish teachers^ who had too long cor- 
rupted the youth and their parents in the North, 
and disseminated disaffection to the government."^ 

With St. Andrews the case was different; the 
University there had from a very early period been 
a hot-bed for the Reformation principles. We have 
already seen (above, p. 17) the character which St. 

» Wodrow's Lt/f of John Erskine of Dun (Maitland Club edition), 
pp. 22-25, from whicb die above account is taken. 
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Leonard's College acquired in this respect. Indeed, 
to have " drunk of St. Leonard's Well " became a 
proverbial phrase for those suspected of Luthcr- 
anism.^ Archbishop Hamilton's reorganisation and 

endo>', mciU of St. M;n y s College (see above, p. 17) 
V. as u forlorn hope against the new opinions when 
the battle wa^i already lost. The endowment was 
speedily seized by the Reformers, and applied to 
sa|>purt the very principles which it had been in- 
tcndL-J to controvert. Even the greater part of 
liamikon's Professors and Students "changed with 
the times, and joined the Reformers." So also, as 
was only to be expected, did the Professors of St. 
Leonard's. The Provost and most of the Regents 
of St. Salvator" s, on the other hand, adhered to the 
ancient faith, and were deprived of thtir appoint- 
ments. But the " purging " of the University of St. 
Andrews was easily effected, and was not nearly so 
sweeping an affair, speaking relatively, as was that 
ot the little University of Aberdeen. 

This "purging" of the Scottish Universities, in 
order to secure their conformity in principle with 
the ivnoxian .Kirk, was the negative side of the 
work which the Reformers set themselves to per- 
form for those institutions. The positive side, 
which for the purpose of these volumes is more 
interesting, consisted in the reorganising of Univer- 
sity education, which they now took in hand. 

The old Universities of Scotland had partly 
failed and partly been extinguished. With all their 
> Lynn'* NiU. 0/Si. Andnws^ il 206. 
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shortcomings, there was a romantic grace about 
them which was alien from all the ideas of the 
Reformers, and which could never more reappear. 
We shall now see how the old mediaeval corporations 
lost an their salient features, and how the old terms 
got misapplied, and the University was confounded 
with a College. At the same time we shall see that 
the Reformation triumphant had good schemes of 
its own for the higher education of the country; 
only, unfortunately, it was not aHowed to carry 
these out. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE VARIOUS ATTEMPTS OF THE REFORMERS TO RE^ 
ORGANISE UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 

"The old order dumgelb, givini; place to oew." 

I. The Parliament of Scotland which abolished the 
Papal jurisdiction and ratified the Protestant doc- 
trine, as conuined in the Confession of Faith, was 
dissolved in January i559-6a And by an order of 
the Privy Council, dated on the following 39th 
April, "commission and chai^ was given to Mr. 
John Winram,. Sub-Prior of St Andrews; Master 
John Spottisw9pd; John Willock; Mr. John Douglas, 
Rector of St j Andrews; Master John Row; and 
John Knox, tq draw in a volume the Policy and 
Discipline of the Kirk as well as they had done the 
Doctrine.**' The work was undertaken with the 
greatest alacrity, and the famous Buke of Discipline 
was presented^ on the 20th of May 1560, to the 
nobility, "whoi" as John Knox says, "did peruse it 
many days. "Some approved it, and willed the 

• John Knox, Hutory of tht Riformaiion (Laing's cd.), voL ii. p. 128. 
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same to have been set forth by a law. Otheis» 
perceiving their carnal liberty and worldly com- 
modity to be impaired thereby, grudged, insomuch 
that the name of the Bih^ of Discipiine became 
odious unto them. Everything that repugned to 
their corrupt affections was termed, in their mock- 
age, 'devout imaginations.'" At last, in January 
i56o<^i, an approval of the Book of DisdpUmi'm^A 
signed in the Tolbooth of Edinbuigh by twenty- 
six Lords of Congregation, headed by the Duke of 
Chatelherault, the Earl of Arran, the Earl of Argyll, 
and the Lord James Stuart (afterwards Regent 
Murray). But there were too many powerful per- 
sons throujj^hout I'l' country nf ihc same mind with 
Lord Erskine, uht». according to Knox, rtlioctcd 
that "if the jjoor, the schools, and the ministry of 
the Kirk had their own, liis kitchen would lack 
two parts and more of that which he unjustly now 
possesses." 

But, in justice to the nobility of these days, it 
must be added tliat in all probabilit)' it was nut a 
feeiing^ of avarice alont.' w hich set them against the 
Book of Discipline. Ww w hole tone of its contents 
was high-handed and unconciiiatory in the extreme. 
It may be questioned whether the Commissioners 
were wise, if they wished for the realisation of their 
educational schemes, to introduce into them the fol- 
lowing compulsory clause: "The rich and potent 
may not be permitted to suffer their children to 
spend their youth in vain idleness, as heretofore 
they have done. But they must be exhorted and, 
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by the censure of the Church, compelled to dedicate 
their sons, by good exercise, to the profit of the 
Church and the Commonwealth. If they be found 
apt to letters and learning, then may they not (we 
mean neither the sons of the rich, nor yet the sons 
of the poor) be permitted to reject learning, but 
must be charged to continue their study, so diat the 
Commonwealth may have some oomf<Mt of thm. 
And for this purpose must discreet, learned, and 
grave men be appointed to visit all schools for the 
trial of their exercise, profit, and continuance; to 
wit. the ministers and elders, with the best learned 
in c\ ery town, shall every quarter take examination 
how the youth hath profited." On the whole, it is 
li.irdly to be wondered at that the nobility of Scot- 
land declined to put themselves under a yoke which 
would have resembled that of the Jesuits in Para- 
i^uay. and that the Book of Discipline was relegated 
to tin- limbo of "devout im lyinalions," and became 
a dead letter. Yet the project of national education 
which it cimtaineil — with a Cirammar School in every 
I'.irish, and a College for '* Logic, Rhetoric, and the 
Tongues," in every notable town — confers immortal 
honour on its authors. And their ideas with regard 
to the ordering of Universities, though never carried 
out, deserve notice in this place. 

If we aslv what were the qualifications foracade- 
miidl legislation of the Commissioners appointed to 
draw up the Ihok of Disi ipline, wc find that none of 
ihem was es|)ccially distinguished as a scholar ; and 
it is to be noted that the two greatest Scotch scholars 
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of the age, George Buchanan and Andrew Melville, 
were, in 1560, still absent from their country. 

The Commissioners, however, were all eminent 
men, several of whom bad seen a great deal of the 
world. St Andrews was well represented among 
them by John Winram, Sub-Prior of the Augustln- 
ians, and now Superintendent of Fife, and by John 
Doi^las, Provost of St Mary's College^ who for 
twenty-three consecutive years (i 55 i-^s) was elected 
Rector of the University of St. Andrews. John 
Spottiswood graduated at the University of Glas- 
gow, and was now Superintendent of Lothian ; he 
had lived for five years in England, and had accom- 
panied Lord James Stuart to the nuptials of Mary 
Stuart with the Dauphin in 1558. John Willock 
had abandoned the monastic habit of the Francis* 
cans, and gone to live in England, where he was 
chaplain to the Duke of Suffolk ; on the accession 
of Queen Mary to the throne of England he had 
escaped to the Continent, and practised as a phy- 
sician .at Embden in Friesland; on his return to 
Scotland at the Reformation, being an Ayrshire 
man, he was made Superintendent of the West. 
John Row, after graduating in arts and studying 
canon law at St. Andrews, had resided for seven 
years at Rome, as agent for the clergy of Scotland 
to the Vatican. He obtained the degree; of Doctor 
of Laws from the University of Padua; and in 1 558 
arrived in Scotland as the Pope's Nuncio, to investi- 
gate the causes and devise means for arresting the 
progress of the heretical innovations which were 
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spreading over the country. But, as his son remarks, 
he proved **a iorbie messenger" to his master, for, 
being shocked 'by the exposure of a pretended mir- 
acle at Loretto, near Musselburgh, he embraced the 
Protestant faith, and was made minister of Perth. 

Last and greatest of all these "Johns" was John 
Knox, of whom nothing need here be said, except 
that he had lived for three years at Geneva, in dose 
intimacy with Calvin (1556-9), at the very time when 
Calvin's plans for the establishment of the College 
of Geneva were being carried out Such were some 
of the antecedents of the Commissioners. 

The Book of DisctpUne^ in laying down regula- 
tion for the Universities, speaks of them as if they 
had to be created anew ; thus ignoring any title to 
existence based on Papal Bulls or royal charters of 
the past, and virtually cutting short the historical 
continuity of national institutions. In an article 
headed "The Erection of Universities," the Coin- 
mi.ssioncrs say ; " The Grammar Schools and of the 
Tongues being erected as we have said, next we 
think it nerrss^iry there be three Universities in this 
whole realm, r^tablished in the towns accustomed. 
The first in St. Andrews, the second in Glasgow, and 
the third in Aberdeen." It will be observed, how- 
ever, that they restricted themselves to the idea 
of creating anew — that is to say, carrying on with 
certain changes — the three existing Universities. 
The Commissioners made no proposal for the estab- 
lishment of a University in Edinburgh. According 
to the ideas of the Reformers in 1560^ the Metropolis 
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of Scotland was merely to reckon among the 
notable towns/' in each of which wras to be erected 
" a College in which the Arts, at least Logic and 
Rhetoric* together with the Tongues^ should be read 
by sufficient masters." The Book of Dise^ime^ prcn 
viding for the endowment* ordering, and policy of 
the Church, the sacraments, preaching* marriage, 
burial, regulation of life^ the punishment of offenders* 
and the education of the whole people, was con- 
ceived, completed, and brought out in the astonish- 
ingly short tunc ol Lwcnty-lwo days. It necessarily, 
therefore, dealt with all matters in outline and not 
in detail. > The fonn which the Commissioners pro- 
posed that the three Universities should take was 
sketched out in hurried but masterly touches. 
Guided by experience of the past, and a knowled^^^c 
of foreign schools, the Commissioners evidently 
threw aside the medieval notion that liberty of 
teaching, privileges to the incorporated teachers and 
students, and offices with high-sounding titles, would 
be sul&cient to ensure the prosperity of a University. 
They saw that it was necessary to have a nucleus 
of adequately paid Professors of fixed subjects. 
And they proposed to make these Professors, or, as 
they called them, " Readers," not University but 
College officers. The teaching requisite for the 
curriculum of a Faculty was to be organised within 
a separate College. Thus the proposed Colleges 
were brought into the foreground; they were to 
constitute all that was essential in each University. 
The institutions and offices which had belonged to 
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the University; properly so-called, faded into the back- 
ground ; they Were not entirely to be abolished, but 
they were to bje used chiefly for the purpose of regu- 
lating the Colleges and maintaining their efficiency^ 
The Preslsyterian Superintendent was naturally 
to take the place of the Bishop in St Andrews, 
Glasgow, or Aberdeen, respectively, as Chancellor 
of the Univeiisity. But the title "Chancellor" is 
not used in the BooJ^ of Discipline, which merely 
assigns certain academical duties to the Superintend- 
ent — namely (i) to form a Chapter with the Rector 
and the Principals of other Colleges, for the election 
of a Principal of any College whose headship might 
be vacant ; and (2) to induct the Rector, after 
election, to his office, and to exhort him as to his 
duties. i he Rector of the University was to be 
annually elected, not, however, by Procurators 
nominated by the whole body of the students as in 
a mediaeval University, but in the following way: 
the Principals of Colleges, with all the Regents, were 
to be convened in a chapter, and to nominate by 
most votes a leet of three. And out of these three 
the Rector was to be elected by the votes of Princi- 
pals, Regents, and Supposts' who had graduated, "or 
at least studied theirtime in Ethics, Economics, and 
Politics." This regulation for the election of Rectors, 

' Wc see tl\c Commissioners here employing the old University 
terms, " Regents," ud "Supposts. ' In the Mediaeval Universities 
^/^/mnerdy meant to teadi publicly, and this function was at fint 
compulsof)' on all " perfect graduates," #>. Masters and Doctors 
above the grade of the Bachelors (bat cktvalurs) who were imperfect 
graduates. When the number of voluntary- Regents, />. Graduates 
willing to leach, was sufficient the necessaiy regency was icmittfd to* 
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while reasonable in itself, was a restriction upon the 
old freedom of Universities as literary r^ublics. 
The duties prescribed for the Rector were (i) to 
make monthly visits to each College, and to honour 
with his presence, and at the same time criticise, the 
lectures and exercises; (2) to act as judge in all 
civil cases that might arise between members of the 
University, and again to act as assessor to the pro- 
vost and bailies of the town in trying criminal actions 
against members of the University ; (3) to be a 
member of the Superintendent's chapter for the 
election and afterwards the supervision of Principals 
of Colleges. The Rector^s office, in the scheme of 
the Book of Discipline, had no salary attached to it. 
It was probably meant to be tenable together with 
some paid appointment in one of the Colleges.^ 

the reit ; hnd it gnduaUy became a privilege, which wat conferred by 

election, to be " Regent" in some department, such as Ptiilosopliy <.r 
Tbeoit^. llius " Regent " came in Universities to mean pretty much 
the same as Professor. But whoi ** Regents,** that is, University 
fjraflu.ites, were cmpJoyed to teach in Colleges, the word took another 
sense and became nearly equivalent to what at Oxford and Cambridge 
is now called a CoU^e Tutor. The Regent in a College, instead of 
confining himself to one subject, as a Professor does, usually had a 
class of students assigned to hint, and this class he carried through 
all the subjects of their curriculum, from their entrance into the 
College till he had conducted them to laurcation. The term 
" Regents," as used in the Bock of Discipiinf, may be taken indcler- 
mtnately to mean both the ** Readers '* in the proposed Colleges and 
any Uni\crsii>' teachers outside the Colleges that there might be. 
Tl^ term Supposita in Mediaeval Latin meant all ihe subordinate 
members of a University, Including servants as well as students. 
The Book of Discipline proposes tliat only graduates or senior 
"Supports" shall vote for the Rector, thus confining the term to 
students. It apparently contemplates the vote of the students being 
given in nations, accordmR to the old custom. 

^ Probably the Commissioner who took most interest in this part of 
the regulations was John Douglas, Provost of St. Maiy^ College, 
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Desides the Superintendent and his"Spedal Pro- 
curator," and the Rector with his two assessors (" a 
lawyer and a theologian"), there is no mentiofi of 
any other University officer, except the Bedetl, who 

was to be " subject to serve at all times throughout 
the whole University, as the Rector and Principal 
shall command," and to be paid by dues from the 
students — tvvo shillings from each at entry, and from 
three to five shillings from each at graduation. 

With rega^'tl to the privileges of the Universities, 
the Book of discipline was for taking away from 
them (very properly) the right whtdi they had 
hitherto possessed, of having dieir members tried, 
even in crimiiial cases, before no tribunal except 
their own Rector's court. However, it proposed to 
give the Rector jurisdiction in every civil suit be- 
tween two members of his University ; and to allow 
him to claim a seat as assessor in any municipal 
court where a member of his University fell to be 
tried criminally. And it proposed, with the dermed 
purpose of leaving their time free for teaching and 
study, that "the Rector and all inferior monbers of 
the University should be exempted from all taxations, 
imposts, chatges of war, or any other charge that 
may onerate or abstract him or them from die care 
of their office ; such as Tutory, Cursory, Deacoary, 
or the like." 

So much and no more was laid down in the 
Book as to University institutions. And now as to 

and at the same (iim &r twcnty*ilnce yciis R«etor of tlie Univenity 

of St. Andrews. 
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the Colleges which each University was to contain, 
and which were to embody its teaclilng functions, 
and to define its courses of study. In this respect 
St. Andrews was to be a complete University, with 
provision for degrees in the four Faculties of Philo- 
sophy, Medicine, Law, and Divinity. Glasgow and 
Aberdeen were to be incomplete Universities, with 
no provision for the teachangr of medicine. This 
arrangement was based upon the existence before* 
hand of diree Colleges in the University of St 
Andrews (see above, pp. iO-i8). These three CoA- 
leges were now to be reorganised as follows : — The 
first College was to provide for degrees in Pliilosophy 
and Medicine. The curriculum for I'hilosophy (or, 
as we should now say, Arts), was to occupy three 
years; one year of Dialectic: one year of Mathe- 
matics, comprising Arithmetic, Geometry, Cosmo- 
graphy, and Astronomy ; and one year of Natural 
Philosophy. Then, in the same College, a Reader 
in Medicine was to complete his course in five years, 
and graduate those who had successfully gone 
through ib 

Theseouid Cdlege was to turn out graduates in 
Law, after a one year's course in Ethics, Economics, 
an<l Politics ; and a four years' course, under two 
readers, in Municipal Law and Roman Law. 

The third College was for graduation in Divinity; 
there was to be a one year's course in the Greek 
and Hebrew languages, and then a five years' 
course in divinity under two readers, one in the Old 
Testament and one in the New. 
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Each College was to have a Principal, who was 
to manage College property, administer discipline, 
and supervise 'teaching, but not himself to teach. In 
each CoUc^ there were to be twenty-four bursars, 
to be admitted by a chapter consisting of the joint 
Principals and the ministry, the parish mimsteis 
being added,- as likely to be acquainted with the 
family circumstances and character of applicants for 
' the bursaries. 

The Universities of Glasgow and Aberdeen were 
to have only two Colleges each, of which one was to 
be the counterpart of the first College at St. Andrews, 
mimts medicine. That is, it was to be a College for 
Philosophy (or Arts) alone. The second College in 
Glasgow and Aberdeen was to provide for gradua- 
tion in both taw and Divinity, and to comprise all 
the courses of teacinng which were to be given in 
tlie second and third Colleges of St. Andrews. In 
both Glasgow and Aberdeen there would thus be 
saved the cost of buildings for one College, the salary 
of a Reader in Medicine, and twenty-four bursaries. 
That would be the only difference between those 
Universities and that of St. Andrews. The con- 
ception of the Commissioners, then, was that the 
University education of Scotland should be conducted 
by means of Colleges, with a division of labour 
between them, each College representing one or 
more Faculties. The old Colleges of St. Salvator, 
Sl Leonard, St. Mary, and King's College, were 
no longer to be religious houses, but schools of 
science. And instead of College tutors, under the 
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name of " Regents * to conduct each his awn class 
through all the different subjects nc ' ssaiy for 

graduation ; there were to be separate Professors or 
" Readers" for the separate branches. It was only 
in Medicine that tlie whole course was to be en- 
trusted to one teacher. 

No provision was to be made for any elementary 
teaching in the Universities, not even of Latin ; 
^ough, of course, according to die custom of die 
times, all the lectures in every subject would have 
been delivered In Latin. But it must be remem* 
bered that the University scheme of the Book of 
DtscipHne was not meant to be taken by itsel f ; it was 
meant to be the apex of a graded vy^KXSi of national 
instruction. The Commissioners contemplated that 
when this system should be in full working no 
student would come to a University who had not 
passed through (i) two years of primary instruction, 
including the catechism ; (2) three or four years of 
grammar, i»€* Latin ; (3) four years of Greek, Logic, 
and Rhetoric ; altogether nine or ten years, which 
would bring the Student to the University at the age 
of sixteen or seventeen. He would have to produce 
"a testimonial from the master of the school, and 
the minister of the town where he was instructed in 
the tongfues;" and he would have to pass an 
entrance examination, in which, if he should be 
"found tn be sufficiently instructed in Dialectic," he 
would be allowed to proceed at once to mathematics, 
thus reducing his course in philosophy to two years.* 

* It is to be noticed tbat die author* of (he B«»k 0/ 1 Hsdpllne had 
VOL, I. F 
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Every Student in the University was to graduate 
in Philosophy, which he might be expected to do at 
the age of eighteen or nineteen ; after which it would 
be open to him to enter on a five years' course of 
Medicine or Law ; or a six years' course of Divinity. 
The Commissioners considered that at the age of 
twenty-four the Student would have completed his 
courses^ and be prepared to commence serving the 
Church or Commonwealth in one of the learned 
professions. 

One cannot but be struck by the sternly practical 
character of the scheme. Mediaeval subtleties «re 
pushed aside in it, and equally so humanism; the 
curriculum of Philosophy was to consist, with the 
exception of Logic, which might have been got 
through beforehand, entirely of Mathematics and 
the Physical Science of the day. Plato was to be 
read in the Divinity Colleges, but this was the only 
I nice of any encouragement to literature throughout 
the scheme. In the professional courses Municipal 
was to be substjtuted for Canon Law ; and a thorough 
textual knowlqdge of the Old and New Testament, 
in the origini^l tongues, for the leniences of Peter 
Lombard. | 

In spite of* its deficiency in regard of literature 
this was, on the whole, a high type of University. 
Slowly and by: degrees the Universities of Scotland 
have subsequently succeeded in realising this type 
in their professional Faculties especially that of 

no jea!oos]r of Vntver*!^ subjects bdng taug^ht in High Schools. On 
the contrary, they encoiiraged it 
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Medicine. But, owinj^ to causes to be hereafter 
brought out, the Facuhy of Arts in the Scottish 
Universities has always failed to attain the hii^h 
level, above all school teaching, proposed for it on 
the scheme of the Reformers. That scheme, with 
every advantage, could not have been worked out 
in a day ; it demanded a complete system of graded 
education below it, with High Schools equal to the 
German Gymnasien of the present day. With full 
national unanimity, and cordial, high-minded, co- 
operation of all ranks, such a system could have 
been realised under men like Andrew Melville and 
Alexander ArbuthnoL But how hard, even in the 
nineteenth century, to find national unanimity and 
enthusiasm about schemes for the higher education 
of the country 1 It is no wonder, then, that in 1 560 
the scheme of the Bcok of Disciplim was still-bom ; 
and that of its best recommendations, some were 
worked out piecemeal long afterwards, and some 
have never been realised to the present moment 

There is one more point in the unfulfilled pro- 
posals of the Commissioners which deserves mention 
here — naim ly, their noiions as to the stipends of 
University oiticers. When they wrttte tht y \\t re in 
sani^xiine expectation of ublainin;^ ^iiincieiit church 
pr()i)eriy to meet all reasonable d( m inds : therefore 
tlicy set down sinjply wliat they thought would be 
fair. They were fur allowing Princij>als of Col- 
leLTts £200 a- sear ; ReadePi in Hebr*'w. Creek, 
and Divinity jQioo : Rf - '.fl'-rs in Meiliciae an<.l Laws 
^^133:6; 8 each. ihcy set the stipend of each 
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Bursar in Philosophy, Mt-dicin'', and Law at £20 
per annum, and of each Divinity iiursar at jC^A ' 
and they estimatisd the total oort of maintaining the 
three Uaiversicies of Scotland at the modest sum of 
^^9640 Scots ^ {ler annum. A fund for buildings 
and repairs was to be provided by dues levied on 
the Students^ according to their social rank and cir- 
cumstances, at entrance and on graduation. 

II. The Bool- of Discipline having been quietly 
allowed to drop, the Universities remained in the 
dilapidated condition to which the Reformation had 
reduced them. In 1 563 a petition was addressed to 
the Queen and tbe Lords of Articles stating that the 
patrimony of the Colleges, especially at St Andrews^- 
was being wasted, and science and tongues impei^ 
fectly taught, and praying a remedy. A Committee 
was then appointed by Parliament (see Acts it. 544), 
of whom George Buchanan * was one, and the report 
of this Committee contained Buchanan's scheme for 
the remodelling^ of the University of St. Andrews, 
which differed in some respects from that of the 
Book of Discipliite. 

* In i56oj£ij Scots money was equivalent to about j£j English ; 
therefore Scots'«/a»t4 : 1* : 3l Knglisb. 

' liufhaiian h.n! rotunictl to Scotland from his long sojourn in France 
dunui; the suminer ot' 1 361. In January 1561-62 Randolph, the English 
Envoy, wrote to Mr. Secretary Cecil :— " Tbcie b with the Queen one 
called Mr. Ceoige Bowfaaswan, a Scottish man, very wdl learned, diat 
was schoohnaster to M. de Brisaac^ son, very godly and honest, whom 
I have always iud^roj fitter than any one I know." And in April 
1561 Randolph ag.uiw wrote: — "The ^uccn readcth daily after her 
dinner, instructed by U learned nuo, Mr. Geotxe Bowbamian, some- 
what of Uvy.* I 
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He proposed that of die Aree Cdl^s the first 
diould be entirely devoted to languages; in fact; 
that it should be a Gnunraar School, like the great 
school attached to Calvin's Academy in Geneva. 

The second was to be a Collie of Philosophy 
and Medicine, with four Regents in Philosophy, and 
one Reader in Medicine. 

The third College was to include Divinity and 
Law ; the Principal was to be Reader in Hebrew, 
and there was to be one Reader in Law. 

This scheme was less complete and less ambi- 
tious than the preceding one. All hopes of seeing 
national educaticm organised, and high schools estab- 
lished in every notable town» had now been frus- 
trated, and Buchanan therefore proposed to provide 
for the grounding of Students in humanity within the 
University. But his plan, equally with that of the 
Book of Discipline^ fell to the ground, and nothing 
came of it. 

in. It was in Glasgow first that something was 
accomplished by the Reformers, Mary Queen of 
Scots, perhaps stimulated thereto by Buchanan, who 
was still in her confidence, now appears on the 
scene as the restorer of learning. Being in Glasgow, 
on the 13th July 1563, she issues a letter to the 
Lords of Council and Session and the Comptroller, 
founding five bursaries in the College of Glasgow, 
in the following terms : " P'orasmuch as within the 
city of Glasgow a College and University was 
devised to be had, wherein the youth miglit be 
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brought up in letters and knowledge, the Common- 
weald) served, and virtue increased ; of the which 
College one part of the schools and chambers beii^ 
built, the rest thereof, as well dwellings as provision 
for the poor bursars and masiers to teach, ceased, — 
so that the same appeared rather to be the decay of 
a University than anywise to be reckoned an estab- 
lished foundation. And we for the zeal we bear to 
letters," etc. Mary grants the manse and kirk- 
room (site of the church) of the Preaching Friars, 
thirteen acres of land lying beside the same city, 
and various dues on different properties. Ordains 
the Master of die said College and Universi^ to 
take up these emoluments ; and expresses a design 
of endowing, at some future time, the CoUe^^e 
" with such reasonable living that therein the liberal 
sciences may be plainly taught, just as the same are 
in other Colleges of this realm. So that the College 
shall be reputed Our Foundation in all time coming." 

IV, On the 9th February 1566-67 Darnley's 
tnurder took pla^e. And it is remarkable that within 
five weeks of that date Mary signed two diarters, 
which it must" have been most unpalatable to 
her to grant, handing overall the monastic property 
existing within the burghs of Edinburgh and Glas- 

' P<.rhAps this is tlic tirst instance on record of a Collc[;c being 
idcntiticd with a University. The Principal of the College is regarded 
in the above document as administrative head of the University. 
This was evidently the idea of the Reformers. University votk wu 
to be carried out by Colleges. If, as at Glasgow, there ivaa only one 
Collt-^'c, then a College «ilb Universtty functians eonititnted the 
L'uiveisity. 
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gow to the Provost, Bailies, Council, and Communis 
ties of those burghs respectively, fw behoof of 
Protestant ministers of the Gospel and support of 
the poor. It is perhaps not nnwarrantsUe to con- 
jecture that these charters were extorted from Queen 
Mary under stress of the storm of unpopularity 
which followed upon her husband's murder. How- 
ever that may be, the charter in favour of the town 
of Edinburgfh was signed 13th March, and that in 
favour of the town of Glasgow on the i6th March 
1566-67. Both charters were signed in Edinburgh 
in the presence of the same witnesses, and the terms 
in which they were couched are almost wofd for 
word identical. Queen Mary grants to the muni- 
cipal COTporations respectively the lands and buildings 
of all sorts which had belonged to the Dominicans^ 
Preaching Friars, or Franciscans, " all the gardens, 
orcliards, crofts, annual returns, fruits, dues, profits, 
emoluments, farms, alms, the daill-silver,' obits, and 
all anniversaries belonging to any altarage, chapelry, 
or prebend whatsoever," with liberty of turning the 
buildings into hospitals («.«. alms-houses), under 
advice of the town ministeiB, and with obligation to 
sustain ministers, readers, and other ecclesiastical 
burdens. The whole of these properties to be 
united into a general trust, which was to be called 

' " Lie daiU-silver " appears to have been money kfl to CuUcgiatc 
churches to be "dealt" or diiided among the officiating clergy who 
performed services 00 the anniversary of the death of the testator. 
See y«m/«ra»V DitUmitajt tuk mcK The "daiU-sUver" then waa 
only a sticcial fonn of the "obits* and "amtivenarics* meotiooed 
ubovc. 
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" Queen Mary's Foundation^ for the Ministers and 
Hospitals " of Edinburgh and Glasgow respectively* 

These charters were not intended originally for 
the encouragement of leamii^ or education. They 
simply granted monastic property for die support of 
the Reformed clergy and the poor. But they are 
mentioned here because in each case King James 
VI. made his mother's gift available for University 
purposes. In the case of Glasgow it was simply 
handed over to " our College of Glasgow," and in 
the case of Edinburgh it was confirmed to the 
Town Council, with liberty to turn it to educational 
uses. This, however, was done in the one case ten 
years, in the other sixteen years, after Mary's grant 
And in the meantime but little of the property had 
been realised by the municipalities, much had been 
alienated and lost. 

It is true that the charters each contained a 
clause, dictated by Mary's Protestant advisers, 
animadverting, upon the unsettled state of the pro- 
perties in question, and referring to the fact that 
prebendaries, chaplains, and friars, had, after the 
Reformation (post alterattonem religionis), fraudu- 
lently sold and alienated lands and benefices ; and 
that many priv&te persons had daimed to be rightful 
owners of lands which their ancestors had mortified 
to the Church, and had actually gained possession of 
them di rough the negligence of the town officiab 
and collusion of the ecclesiastics. The charters 
annul all these alienations and usurpations; but at 
> l-'und^uio nosua Hinislciii ct iioapiUiitUlis. 
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the same time Mary, or her CathoUc friends, got 
another datise ins^ed to the eflect that all existing 
prebendaries* chaplains^ and friars were to retain the 
liferent of their respective benefices. This last 

clause must have had an obstructive effect, rendering 
it hard to realise the properties. And the ultimate 
result was that from Queen Mary's gift, with its 
long list of monastic lands, buildings, and sources of 
annual income, tlie College of Glasgow only obtained 
an annual revenue of /^3oo Scots, anel the Town 
Council of Edinburgh only got sites for their High- 
Sdiool and College, with a revenue for the latter of 
;^2O0 Scots, from the ground-annuals of the Ktrk-of« 
Field. 

V. On the 8th January 1572-73 — that is, neaHy 
six years after the date of Queen Mary's charter — 
the Town Council of Glasgow, who had been made 
by that charter the nominal inheritors of all mon- 
astic property within the burgh, and who had by 
this time found out how extremely little there was 
available for the maintenance of the poor and the 
ministry, threw *' Queen Mary's Foundation" over- 
board, and made a generous present of the whole of 
it to the Psedagogium, or College of Glasgow. 
They acted in this matter, as they tell us, under the 
advice of Master Andrew Hay, Rector of the parish 
of Renfrew, Vice-Superintendent and Rector, for the 
time being, of the University of Glasgow. The 
deed in which they embodied their purpose was 
the work of some accomplished humanist. Through- 
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out, except in a few strictly business clauses, it ts 
classical and literary, and forms a contrast to die 
official mediaeval Latin of Mary's charter. The 
style su^^ts the hand of Buchanan ;i perhaps he 
and Andrew Hay concocted the document together. 
This deed, under the tide of die " New Foundation 
of the College or Pedagogue of Glasgow, by the 
Town," was ratified by the Parliament of Scotland a 
few days after it had been signed by the Town 
Council. 

After an eloquent preamble on the decay of 
learning, the Provost and Bailies make over *' to our 
College of Glasgow" all die church property granted 
to us by Queen Mary, for the decent support of 
Regents and Students to the number of fifteen per- 
sons — the first to be a Professor of Theology, and to 
be called the Principal or Provost of the College ; 
then two Regents to tench dialectic, physics, ethics, 
politics, and, " in short, all philosophy" {i.e. Aris- 
totle) ; then twelve poor Students with an aptitude 
for letters and jjhilosophy. 

The Principal to hold office for life, unless he 
prove himself unworthy, in which case he may be 
deposed by the Rector of the University, the Dean 
of Faculty, die ' Rector of the parish of Hamilton, 
and the Rector of the Church of Gla^ow. 

The Regents to be removable after their sixth 
year of office, when they shall each have carried two 

* Buchanan evidlmdy took a peat inteieat in the Colkfe of Glas- 

Mv !Tc- aftcrw.inh Ttccame onc of it» bcBcfactoii, and presented it 

with a collection oi U>oks. 
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classes through the curriculum, at the discretion of 
the Principal, the Rector of the University, and the 
Dean of Faculty — "especially if they shall have 
begun to get tired of their work,** 

The twelve Students to be provided with meat, 
drink, College chambers, and the usual conveniences 
(niiquisgui asiamentis) for three and a half years, 
that being the period hid down by the statutes of 
the Faculty of Arts for uking the degree of Master. 

The Principal to lecture on Sundays in the 
College on the Scriptures ; and to have the vicarage 
of Colmonell, with annual tcinds to the amount of 
40 merks ; also 30 merks as a lust charge on the 
income of the ColL^o. 

The two Regents each to have £20 for dress 
and cxpeiKsrs, They are to read prayers by turns 
in the neighbuurin- < Imrch, formerly of the Preach- 
ing Friars. The pour students in turn to ring the 
bell. 

The Principal to be bound to hve in Collej^^e. 
The patronage of his office to belong to the Chan- 
cellor of the University (or his Vice), the Rector of 
the University, the rector of Hamilton, and the 
Rector of the Church of Glasgow. 

The Regents to be appointed by the Rector of 
the University, the Principal, and the Dean of 
Faculty. 

The twelve poor Students to be presented by 
the Town-Council, with a right of admission or rejec- 
tion of the presentees reserved to the Principal and 
Regents. Sons of burgesses, sufficiently instructed 
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in re Gramnialua {i.e. in Latin), are those for whom 
the bursaries ar^ intended. 

The masters of the College, if they find it neces- 
sary, may marry ** in the name of the Lord ;" but 
they are not to keep their wives in Coll^. The 
fifteen persons on die foundation are to eat and 
sleep in College. 

The foundationers, and others who may come to 
live with them for the sake of study, are to be 
exempt from ordinary civic jurisdiction, and from all 
customs, exactions, and payments {pedagtts) ^ levied 
within the city. 

The College is to be visited twice a year by the 
Rector of the University and the Dean of Faculty, 
together with the town Batltes. 

The foregoing statutes, being drawn up under 
the advice of Andrew Hay, naturally contain no 
infringement of the rights or prestige of the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. The high University officials 
are invested with considerable authority over the 
College, and the studies therein are to be arranged 
in reference to the regulations of the Faculty of 
Arts. There is even a renewal of the medieval idea 
of "privileges" in the immuni^ from municipal 
taxation, and from municipal jurisdiction, granted to 
the inmates of the College. There was nothing 
objectionable, from a University point of view, in the 
ministers of Hamilton and of Glasgow being asso- 

' J'tJtii^iuK, from which /ii;Vr or /■iivri'In Frcncli) antl"p.'iy- 
incnt" (111 i-.ngii»li) .u(; derived, was ongiiialiy " lijoi-money." Ftdttj^ia 
i/utftUur fuo" d4tntura IrunseuHliius in Uicunt constilulum al'riniipt. 
it came ta be used by the medueval writers for all kinds of payment. 
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ciated Iti the patcxmage of the principalship ; and the 
Town Council assigned to themsdves and their suc< 

cessors very modest functions with reference to the 
College. They claimed no right of regulating or 
interfering with the studies of the place, but merely 
the power of presenting to bursaries, and of visiting 
the Coll(;^re in conjunction with the Rector of the 
University and the Dean of Faculty. 

This " New Foundation by the Town" of Glas- 
gow consisted then, not in any innovation upon the 
constitution of the University, but merely , in the 
setting up, or revival, with very slender endow- 
ments, of a College in Arts. It was perhaps owing 
to the want of means that, instead of having separate 
readers for the different branches of philosophy, as 
prescribed in the Bool of Discipline, two Regents 
were to constitute the teaching staff, and each was 
to carry his class through the whole course requisite 
for a degree in Arts. The Principal was only to 
lecture on the Scriptures, and that, not as preparing 
for a degree in Theology, but as the Studay in- 
struction of Arts students. 

At this time the Pxdagc^ium, or College, of 
Glasgow was, and had been for some sixteen years, 
under ilic Principalship of John Davidson, a Paris- 
bred scholar, "modest and candid,", says M'Crie, 
"altliough not of great learning." In 1557 he had 
been made " Rcgens Principalis Pxdagogii Glasgu- 
ensis," and he was the [jerson designated in Mary's 
letter of 1563 as "Master of the said College and 
University." It was said to have been entirely 
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through the exertions of Davidson that die Collect 

for a number of years, was preserved in existence. 

The "New Foundation" of 1572-73 gave it 
statutes, but not funds ; that is to say, only jCz'^ 
Scots per annum. " i here was maintenance for 
only two Regqnts, with almost no provision for 
bursars. The consequence was that the students 
gradually dispersed, and upon the deaA of Principal 
Davidson the passes were completely broken up."* 
The exact date! this occurrence is not. however, 
Icnown. 

VI. Not long after, there came a brilliant sunrise 
of education for Scotland. In 1574 Andrew Mel- 
ville, at the age of twenty -nine, full of youthful 
vigour and ripe learning, arri\ed in Edinburgh from 
Geneva, where for five years he had held the Chair 
of Humanity.* Immediately on his arrival he was 
in great request. The Regent Morton at once 
offered him a place in his household^ to be a stepping- 
stone to future promotion. This, however, Melville 
declined, preferring an academical life to the career 
of a courtier. The Universities of St. Andrews and 
Glasgow then began to compete for his services. 
At the General Assembly of August 1574 the Synod 
of Fife applied to have Melville appointed Provost 

' M'Cric, Li/e 0/ Andrew Melviiit, voL i. p. 71. 

' That is, of classics, i.€. Greek and L.atin, not Latin alone. On 
Melville's arrival in Geneva, tbey having need of a Professor of 
Humanity in the College, put him within two or three dajrs to trial in 

Vlrjjil and IlonuT,'' and tlicn a|)[j<>intoci liini y^i^c James Melville's 
JJiary, Bannatync Club edition, p. 33. Melville appears to have 
ticcn dasiical tutor in tin Academy of Geneva. 
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of Sl Mary's College, St. Andrews, in the room of 
John Douglas,* who had just died. But Archbishop 
Boyd and Andrew Hay, as Superintendent of the 
West, urged so strongly the ruined condition of the 
University of Glasgow, that the Assembly recom- 
mended Melville's going thither in the capacity of 
restorer. He accepted the Herculean task ; and in 
October 1574 journeyed to Glasgow from Baldovy, 
the residence of his elder brother in Angus. On 
the road he stopped for two days at Stirling; where 
he saw the young king, aged eight years. "The 
sweetest sight in Europe that day for strange and 
extraordinary gifts of ingyne, judgment, memory, 
and language."' He also saw the king's tutor, 
George Buchanan, then engaged in writing his 
History of Scotland ; and took his advice on the 
plan of education to be followed by hini in Glasgow. 

As Melville had accepted the Principalshtp of 
the Coll^ of Glasgow under the " New Founda- 
tion," all that he was stricdy required to do by the 
statutes (see abov^ p. 75) was to supervise discip- 
line and to lecture on the Scriptures every Sunday. 
But this was far from being his conception of the 
task before him. He had two objects in view : to 
introduce new studies into Scotland, and to train up 
a race of teachers capable of carrying them on. His 
procedure is graphically described in the Diary of 

* S«e above, p. \^. Douglas ia 1571 had been made "tulcban" 
ArchUshop of St Andrewib but aa tke Regent Morton took the icnta 
of ihe See, Dmight aatnndly bdd to hii appointment as Provoat of 
Sl. Mary's. 

■ James MdviOe's DImrf, p. 38. 
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his nephew, James MelvUI^ who had accompanied 
him, and who became a Regent under him after a 
year's preparation. " He set himself wholely to 
teach things not heard of in this country before, 
wherein he laboured exceeding diligently, as his 
delight was solely therein. So, falling to work with 
a small number of capable hearers, such as might be 
instructors of others afterwards, he taught them 
Greek Gramfiar; the DiaUeiic of Ramus; the 
Rhehru of Talacus, with the practice thereof in 
Greek and L^in authors : namely, Homer, Hesiod, 
Phocylides, TTjeognls, Pythagoras Isociates, Pindar, 
Virgil, Horac^, Theocritus, etc. From that he 
entered on the Mathematics, and taught the Elements 
of Euclid ; the Arithmdic and Geometry of Ramus ; 
the 6Vt>^ra//f/ of Dionysius ; the Tables o{ Honter, 
the Astrology of Aratus. From that to the Moral 
Philosophy : he taught the Etkks of Aristotle ; the 
6^r^^ of Cicero ; Aristotle Dt Vii^^ibus; Cicero's 
Paradmets and TttsevUam: Aristotle's PoHHeSt and 
certain of Plato's DuU^gues, From that to the 
Natural Philosophy: he taught the books of the 
Physics; De Orlu; De Ccelo, etc. Also of Plato 
and Fernelius, With this he joined history, with 
the two lights thereof. Chronology and Chirography,* 

' M'Crie, Lift of MtlviSlt, i. p. 73, panphnues the above pa$sage 
in the words, " To these he added a view of Uoiveraal History, with 
Chronology and the art of Writing." How the art of writing could be 
called a " liiiht of History" it is dtflicult !o see. Chirographum in 
medieval Latin was a deed, diploma, or treaty. If Melville taugtit 
his pupils to pay attention to the terms of treaties and other public 
documents, he ccrtaioljf had • very advanced idea of the mode of 
Mudying history. Aa cxamtnatioii, hovever, «f the MS. «f Jamea 
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out of Sleidan, Mana]thes,and Mdanchthott. And all 
this besides and above his own ordinary province, 
the holy tongues and Theology. The name of the 
G>Uege within two years was noble throughout all 
the land and in other countries also. Students who 
had finished their course in St Andrews came and 
entered again as scholars. And I daresay" con- 
cludes James MelvUle* "there was no place in 
Europe comparable to Glasgow for good letters 
during these years — ^for a plentiful and good cheap 
market of all kinds of langua^^es, arts, and sciences." 

The list of subjects and authors, so vigorously 
taught by Melville, may seem stale and antiqualed 
at the prusi nt day. Bui in reality ii was full of the 
fresh hrcalh of the Renaissance. On the one hand, 
there was the groundwork of a ihoronL^h ajjpreciation 
of classical antiquity ; on the other hand, there was 
somewhat of the modern spirit and of the revolt 
against scholasticism. Under Melville, at the Col- 
lege of Glasi^'ow, for th(t first time at any ScoUibh 
University, the Greek authors were siu<Iicd in their 
original lani^^uaq;c. (irei k had been taught more 
than twenty years previously in the school at Mon- 
trose ; but actually, when Melville returned to Scot- 
land, the Students at St. Andrews did not get any 
knowledge of it beyond the alphabet and simple 
declensions.* Melville s nephew and pupil, James, 

MdviUe'» /)/dr)i', in the Advoc itci' Library, shows that " Chiro^r.iphy," 
given by the Hannatj'ne Clu'a edition, should have been ** Lhoro- 
jjr.iphy," i>. To!)0^;raphy, which is commonly considered to be one of 
the cye« of l!i ■ >iy. 

■ James MchiUc's JMaty, p- >4. 
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was the first regent in any Scotch College who took 
his pupils through the Greek text of the portions of 
Aristotle which they had to read. We have seen 
above (p. 65) how much stress the Reformers placed 
on the study of Greek, and how they des^ned that 
every schoolboy should have four years of it before 
going to any University. But it was in Glasgow 
College that Greek was first effectively read with 
University Students ; and the example was never lost. 

Again, we find in Melville's course a mixture of 
the study of Aristotle with the revolt against him, 
as exemplificc) in the writings of Ramus and Talseus. 
The modern spint appears in his lectures on 
geography and history, with chronology and maps ; 
in the Arithmetic and Geometry oi Ramus; in the 
Natural Philosophy of l-"ernclius. All these were 
subjects aliea: from the genius of a medijcval Uni- 
versity. MeVillt; was bringing his pupils up to the 
newest lights "of his age. 

What he took them through was evidently a four 
years' curriculum in Arts. In the first year there 
was the teaching of Humanity, including both Greek 
and Latin, with the theory of style as propounded 
in the Rhetoric of Tala-us, and this carried out in the 
study of the Greek and Roman writers. The Dta- 
Uctic of Ramus was also taught, and doubtless made 
to explain the trains of reasoning in those writers. 
The second year was devoted to Mathematics, 
Cosmography, and Astronomy, The third year to 
the Moral and Political Sc! ic'^s. The fourth year 
to Natural Philosophy and History. At the end of 
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this Arts course there was apparently a two years' 
course in Theologyi in which Melville " taught the 
Hebrew Gfammar, first shortly, and afterwards 
more accurately ; thereafter the Chaldaic and Syriac 
dialects, and the practice thereof in the Psabns» and 
works of Solomon, David, Ezra, and the Epistle to 
the Galatians.^ He went through the whole com- 
monplaces of Theology very exacdy and accurately ; 
also throtigh all the Old and New Testament" 

While Andrew Melville was thus conducting, in 
his own person and by means of his varied learning, 
a course in Arts and Theology such as Scotland had 
never seen before, he lost no opportunity of con> 
ferring with kindred spirits, among the more learned 
of the Reformers, upon the theory of University 
education, with a view to improving the existing 
Universities of the country'. Among the chi- f 
ornaments of the Scottish kirk of ihusr- Javs was 
Alexander Arbuthnot, who had studied at Si. 
Andrews and for five years in Paris, and who, in 
1569, liad been ni.ide Principal of Kini^'s Collei^r in 
Abi.rilt en. Of him it is recorded " that he was 
" pleasant and i<»cund in conversation, and in a'l 
sciences expert ; a good poet, mathematician, philo- 
sopher, theologue, lawyer, and in medicine skilful, 
so as in every subject he could prompdy discourse, 
and to good purpose." Arbuthnot was a friend of 
the McK illes, and a leader among that small section 
of the Kirk who believed in the necessity of reform- 

* That is, in the Syriac version. 
" Archbishop Spoubvood'* y/&/«7,voL ii pi 3>9- 
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ing education as a means of religious refonnation. 
With him, after the General Assembly of 1575. 
Andrew Melville had a long consultation, during a 
journey which 'they made together into Angus, about 
the studies and discipline of their respective Colleges; 

and they agreed, as afterwards was set down in the 
new reformation o£ the Colleges of Glasgow and 
Aberdeen."' 

VII. The ideas aj^recd upon between Melville 
and Arbiithnoi found expression in ihe Erect io 
/u-i;ia by James VI., dated 6th September 1577. 
This deed was probably oLL.iined througli the in- 
fluence of George Buchanan witli the Regent 
Morton, wiio took for himself and his family a little 
sop out of the arrangement. It is written in excel- 
lent, if ratlier florid, Latin, worthy of the pen of 
either Melville or Ikichanan. The first thing it 
does is to provide some addition to the stipends of 
the College, which indeed was most necessary ; 
though Melville, who had declined the flesh-pots of 
the Court, showed a noble disinterestedness about 
such matters. ;| 

" Understioiding," says the Ercctio Regta^ "that 
the annual profits and returns of the College and 
Pn.dnL;o:;ium of Glasgow are insufficient to sus- 
tain the Principal, Masters, Regents, Bursars, and 
Officials, with* the advice of our dearest cousin, 
the Regent Morton, we grant to the College the 
rectory of the parish church of Govan, with all its 

1 JaiMft MdviUc's Di«ty^ p. 41. 
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revenues, lands/' etc. Then the deed confirms to 
the College any Friars* lands which may have been 
previously granted to it and gives die College power 
to collect thirds <m those prebends or chaplainries 
whose incumbents are stiU alive. The Principal, 
Masters, eta, to repay die service of common 
prayers for our prosperity and that of our successors." 
" Our erection and foundation is as follows : — James 
VI., by the grace of God King of Scots, to all 
Christians irrctitint;. have set our mind on 

coilcctint,'^ the remains of the I'nivcrsity (Academia-) 
of Glasgow, which we found languishing and almost 
extinguished by poverty." Then follows a repe* 
tition of the grant of die rectory of Govan, '* We 
wish twelve persons to reside in our College; 
namely, a Gymnaaiarch, three R^ients, an Economus 
(or Steward), four poor Students, the Gymnasiarch*s 
Servant, a Cook, and a Janitor." These are to live 
a collegiate life, supported by the revenues of Govan, 
which amount to 24 chalders.' The Gymnasiarch 
is to be learned in Theology, and especially in the 
Hebrew and Syriac tongues. He is to lecture at 
least one hour a day. He is to lecture alternately 
on Biblical exegesis, and on the languages of the 
original Scriptures. On Sundays he is to preadi at 
Govan, He is not to go from the CoU^ any 
distance without communication with the Rector of 
the Uni\ crslty, the Dean of the Faculty of Arts, 
and the Regents, and leave granted. If absent 
three days without leave, he loses his appointment. 



' Equal, perhaps, to about £<V'0. 
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"In case of vacancy, the appointment will rest with 
Us and Our successors. If We or Our successors 
fail to appoint within thirty days, the election will 
rest with Uie Archbishop (as Chancellor), the Rector* 
the Dean of Faculty, and the Ministers of Glasgow, 
Hamilton, Cadder, Monkland, and Renfrew/' Notice 
of the vacancy is to be given in Glasgow, St 
Andrews, and Aberdeen. 

The honorarium for the Gymnasiarch (or Princi- 
pal) is to be 200 niciks out of the old rental (;^300) 
of the CoUejje. For his ministraiioris at Govan the 
Principal will receive three chalders (;^5o) ; the 
remaining 21 chalders sufficing for the common 
table, and expenses of the rest of the College. 

The three Regents are to be appointed by the 
Rector, the Dean of Faculty, and the Principal ; 
two of them are to receive fifty mcrks and the third 
/"50 per annum from the College rental. The First, 
or lowest, Regent is to teach Rhetoric out of the 
most approved authors, and Greek. The Second, 
Dialectic and Logic, with Special reference to the 
works of Cicero, Plato, and Aristotle, on Morals 
and Politics. He will add the elements of Arith- 
metic and Geometry. The Third Regent is to 
leach all the Physiology and Natural Philosophy of 
Aristotle, Geography, and Astrology, and Universal 
Chronology. .This Regent is to conclude the philo- 
sophical course, and enable the Students to be capped 
(pileo donari); And he is to take charge of the 
College in thej absence of the Principal. 

"\Vc do not wish," proceeds the Ereeiio Regia, 
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" these three Regents^ as is .the custom in other 
Universities of our Kingdom, to change their subjects 
of teaching every year (professiones quotannis tm* 
mutare), by which it comes to pass that while they 
profess many subjects they are found to be versed 
in few ; but we wish them each to stick to one line 
of subjects, so that the youths, as they gradually rise, 
may at each step find a teacher qualified to do justice 
to their seal and ability. But if it be for the good of 
the College, one Regent may exchange his province 
with another, under sanction of the l'rinci[»al." 

I'oLir Hursars arc; to be sup|uirteel out ol the 
revenues of duvan. Presentation to the Bursaries 
10 rest with Lord Morton and his heirs. Admission 
to rest with the Principal, who is to kee[) out rich 
and idle persons from the Bursaries, Bursars are 
to enter on the ist October, and to remain in College 
tiirec and a hah' years. 

" We hope tliat Students will flow in great num- 
bers to our College from all parts of the Kingdom." 
But no one is to be admitted without making Pro- 
fession of Faith as approved by Parliament. And 
each Master and Student is to repeat this Profession 
at least once a year. Finally, " we wish our College 
and University of Glasgow to enjoy all immunities 
and privileges conceded by our ancestors or our- 
selves to any University in the Kingdom.** Among 
the witnesses to this document appears ** Our dear 
Privy Councillor, George Buchanan, Pensioner of 
Crossraguel, and Keeper of our privy seal." The 
date is^ " Dalkeith, 13th July 15;;/' 
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It will be observed that the Erutio Regta 
eliminates the Town Giundl of Glasgow from all 
connection with the College, and takes from them 
the not excessive powers which they had assumed 
in their " New Foundation" of 1573. The patron- 
airc of the Principalship is transferred to the Crown, 
and that of the Bursaries to the family of Lord 
Morton. But liic most striking point about the 
charter is its vAgueneas and uncertainty in regard to 
the effect which it is to have upon the constitution 
of the University of Glasgow. It is called " Erectio 
R^a," but we are not tdd of what The King 
says that he " wishes to collect the remnants of the 
University (Academise), but the whole deed merely 
j^oes to a new setting up of the College. Attain 
the word Auidt:mue is used in one place evidently to 
mean ilie University; in another place, in para- 
phrase with the word Gymnasium, to mean the 
College. And at last it appears that the College 
is the University, or at all events a University, for 
the King grants or renews privil^es to " Nostrum 
hoc Collegium et Academiam Glasguensem,* "just 
as securely as if they had accrued to it (acsi illi 
obvenissent) before the memory of man." The 
deed does not say " accrued to Ihem," as making 
the College and the University of Glasgow separate 
Institutions, but it says "to thus identifying the 
Collei^e with the University. 

No doubt tliose who drew this charter thought of 
the College under Melville as the one living reality, 
the one centre' of teaching, which survived or had 
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Sprung up out of the ruins of the University. This 
was to be fostered, and, in accordance widi the ideas 

of fStvbBook of Discipline, to constitute a Faculty of 
Arts within itself. Implicitly, the ErtUio Regia 
gives the College the power of conferring degrees ; 
it says that by the labours of the Third Regent the 
Students are to be finished and capped ; and it lays 
down three and a half years as the most suitable 
time, "judging from the practice of the other Univer- 
sities of our realm," to be given to die course for 
graduation in philosophy. Thus the rules for gradu- 
ation are not left to the determination of any ex- 
ternal " Univerttty of Glasgow." The Coll^ itsetf 
is t/i€ University, or a University, it matters not 
which. At the same time, with careless inconsistency, 
the great officers of the University are recognised, 
and even have functions in relation to the College 
assigned to them— the Chancellor, the Rector, and 
the Dean of the Faculty of Arts. No provision 
was made for their future election, for the Erutio 
Ragia, did not l^idate for the old University of 
Glasgow, but only for the College. It left the old 
University to ^ft for itself* but put the CoU^ in 
the way of supplanting the University and absorblng^ 
all its functions, which in reality it ultimately did. 
And this charter gave the model after which the other 
Universities of Scotland were transformed and lost 
tlicir grandiose mediceval chanictcr. Through the 
loss of church livings which had been held by their 
officers, they fell into destitution, and then the Rc- 
fwmera brought the Colleges into prominence, and 
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the old University institutions dwindled away, though 
some of them continued to subsist, or else were 
revived, as integral parts of the Coll^fes themselves. 

VIII. The conference of Melville with Arbuth- 
not produced not only the Erectio Regia for 
Glasgow, but also the Fundaiio Nova of King's 
College, Aberdeen. This was a scheme drawn up 
on the same lines as those of the Glasgow charter. 
It abolished not only the Professor of Canon Law 
in King's College (which was natural after the 
Reformation), but also the Reader in Medicine, — 
thus restricting the teaching in Aberdeen to Arts, 
Civil Law, and Theology, just as had been planned in 
the B^ak of Discipline^ It also contained the same 
clause as that fn the Etvctio Rcgia against Regents 
taking their pupils through the whole course of philo- 
sophy. Cosmo Inncs says' that "it went to break 
down all the usages and feelings of a University, 
setting up a teaching instiUUion in its place." This 
may be tnie ; but the question is whether, in the 
general disiniegration of the Universities, to set up 
teaching institutions was not the best thing that the 
Reformers could do — provided always that the 
teaching was sufficiently high. 

Ikit the "remnants" of the old University were 
much stronger in Abcniecn than they had been in 
Glasgow. The Fundatio Nova was long and 
successfully resisted, and Principal Arbuthnot, who 
died in 1583, never saw it carried out An Act of 
■ SkiUke$ a/EoHjf ScMei HUt^^ p. aSs- 
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Pariiament of 1597 ratifies the document, but at the 
same time iqieaks of it as " to be revised.** Hence 
some think that it never became law. But M'Crie 
says that " though its legal ratification cannot be 
proved, there is no doubt that it was acted upon for 
many years." 

IX. Another learned and congenial friend of 
Andrew Melville's was Thomas Smeton, who had 
been Regent in St Salvator's ; at ihc Reformation 
had gone to France and attached himself to the 
Jesuits; afterwards had been gradually turned to Pro- 
testantism by the conversations of persons confined 
for heresy in the prisons of the Inquisition, and to 
whom he had access ; narrowly escaped tlie massacre 
of St. Bartholomew; and got back to Scotland in 
1577, where he was made Vicar of Paisley, and soon 
after Dean of Faculty in the University of Glas^fow. 
" Mr. Andrew and he, marvellously conspiring in 
purposes and judgments, were the tirst motioaers of 
an anti-seminary to be erected in St. Andrews, to 
the Jesuit seminaries, and ceased never at assem« 
blies and Court till that work was begun and set 
forward."* 

Thus at last, from the interest felt in a proposal 
for checkmatiog the Jesuits, something was done, 
after sixteen years' delay (see above, p. 68), for the 
improvement of the University of St. Andrews. A 
Conmiission was appointed in 1579, of which Buch- 
anan was a member, to draw up a sclieme, which in 

• Jiunes .Melville's Diary, p. 58. 
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the same year was presented to Parliament and rati- 
fied. This scheme is often called Buchanan's, but 
it was chietly the work of MelviUe. Its main outliae 
is as follows :— 

St. Salvator's was to have a Principal and four 
Regent^ for whom the course of teaching prescribed 
was almost precisely the same as that laid down for 
three Regents in the Erectio Regia : the work of 
the First Rej^ent at Glasgow being divided between 
the First and Second Regents in St. Salvator^s. 
The same rule was laid down that each Regent was 
to retain his own separate department of teaching. 
But there wereito be also in Sl Salvator's a Profes- 
sor of Mathemitics and a Professor of Law,' each 
to lecture four days a week. The lectures on Law 
were to be attended by the Advocates and Writers 
of the Commissary Court The peculiarity was 
added that the Principal of St Salvator^s was to act 
as Professor of Medicine. 

For St Leonard's College the same arrange- 
ments were prescribed as for St SaIvator^% tmrnm 
the lectures in Mathematics and Law, and with the 
variation that the Principal, instead of teaching 
Medicine, was to read Plato to the Students. 

Thus St. Salvator's was constituted a College in 
Arts, Law, and Medicine ; St. Leonard's a College 
in Arts alone, with the introduction of Plato as a 
supplement and a counterpoise to exclusive Aris- 

1 The addition of two Proliesaon and a Fourth Regent WM doub|> 

!l - . due to (he rii her rndowments of St. Salvator's, as compared with 
ttic iinpu\cri:>hcd condition of the F;tniagogiuin of (iUuigow. 
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totdianism. And now we come to the College of 
Theology^ that "anti-seminary to the Jesuits*' in 
which Melville and hb coadjutors were so much 
interested. St. Mary's, or " New College/* was, of 
course, to be remodelled in this c<ipacity. Accord- 
ing to the scheme it was to have five Professors : — 

The first to teach Hcljrcw, Chaldcc, and Syriac 

in a course of one year. 
The second, the application of these lan^ia^es 

in critical explanation of the Historical books 

of the Old Testament, during one year and a 

half. 

The third the same, with regard to tlie Prophet- 
ical books, for one year and a half. 

The fourth, throughout the four years of the 
Students' course, to teach them to compare 
the Greek Testament with the Syriac version. 

The fifth, who was also to be Principal, to lecture 
on commonplaces, f>. Systematic Divinity. 

One cannot fail to be struck by the thorough- 
ness of the training here laid down. If Protestant- 
ism was to be based on the Bible, before all things 
it was necessary to know what the Bible really said, 
which knowledge could only be acquired by a scien- 
tific linguistic study of the actual texts. And this 
was what St. Mary's College was to provide. The 
programme reflected the mind of Melville, who had 
made profound Orienul studies under Cornelius 
Bertram, the professor of Hebrew at Geneva, and 
had learnt from him to compare the New Testa- 
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ment with the Syriac version. We miss, however, 
one weapon against the Jesuits, with which the 
projected armoury of St. Maiy*s should have been * 
supplied — namely, Ae study of Church histoiy, 
which seems to have been wholly omitted in die 
scheme. 

But alas! what had been so well planned, though 
ratified by Parliament, was most imperfectly carried 
out. The new mode of study was only partially 
adopted in St. Salvator' s and St. Leonard's, and St. 
Mary's never received the proposed number of Pro- 
fessors. There was steady interested opposition to - 
Mdville's enlightened measures ; and at last the 
Scottish Parliament of 162 1, on the preamble that 
the alteration.and change which has been made on 
the first foundations of the Colleges within the Uni' 
versity of St. Andrews have bred uncertainty in 
professions of sciences," etc., altogether repealed the 
Ratification of 1579, and restored "the first founda- 
tions of the said Colleges," 

Thus it was not by the rude nobility of Scotland 
alone that the best ideas of the Reformers were 
treated as "devout imaginations;*' it was not only 
the adequate endowment of the Kirk, the setting up 
high schools throughout the land, and other planus 
requiring grants of money, that met with opposition* 
Proposals for the reform of the Universities by the 
redistribution of e,\isting endowments, and the intro- 
duction of higher and more thorough courses of 
study, were opposed, and successfully opposed, 
within the Universities themselves. In Aberdeen 
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and St. Andrews the wise counsels of Buchanan. 
Melville, Arbuthnot, and Smeton, were set at naught. 

It is true that, within the College of Glasgow, 
Andrew Melville had hitherto been able to carry 
out his ideas ; and it seems n misfurtune for Scot- 
land, not only in respect of higher learning, but also 
of Church politics, that he was not allowed to remain 
at a post where he had been so brilliantly success- 
ful. Had he remained for twenty years Principal of 
the College of Glasgow, he might have consolidated 
a model school of Arts and Theology, and he might 
possibly have avoided embittering ecclesiastical con- 
trove rs)' in a way which did harm to the country. 
But the General Assembly would not let him rest. 
In October 1580, "Mr. Andrew Melville, sore 
against his will, was decreed and ordained to tran- 
sport himself from Glasgow to St Andrews, to begin 
the work of Theology there, with such as he thought 
meet to take with him for that cliect, conform. ibly to 
the l.Uc reformation of that University; whereupon 
compulsators of horning' i>a.ssr<l out against him. and 
Mr. Thomas Smeton was ordained to be placed in 
the Collt--L;e of Glasgow in his room." 

It is not to our purpostr to follow the career of 
Andrew ^telville any f.irthcr. lie had givf-n in 
Glasgow practical demonstration of \shat couKl be 
done for Scotland in the way of high teaching ; and 
he had in vain proposed measures by which similar 
results might have been attained in St, Amlrews 
and Aberdeen. Whether this teaching was to be 
i>. Orders of the Court of Session under pato of outlawry. 
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called " College teaching" or " University teaching" 
matters little, it seems to be a mere affair of words. 
Some writers blame the legislation of the Reformers 
for destroying ancient University forms, and thus 
degrading the Universities themselves ; but the real 
misfortune was that the aspirations of the Reformers 
as to substantial improvement of teachingi and the 
introduction of a more solid learning; were not 
suflfered to become effective. As a matter of tact 
the Reformers did not repeal or destroy any Uni- 
versity forms ; their nova fimdatumis consisted in 
the reorganisation of particular CoUegeSp while the 
Universities in which those Colleges existed were left 
untouched; and, as we have seen, in 1619 and 1621 
respectively the tuva fundatimus for both Aberdeen 
and St Andrews were swept away by Parliament, 
and the original constitutions of the Colleges were 
restored. But the Universities, as distinct from the 
Colleges, had no vitality or spring of life in them- 
selves. Therefore, from the Reformation onwards, 
in St. Andrews. Abcnleen, an J Uldi>gow, the 
Colleges look the place of the ancient Universities, 
and the University of Edinburgh was founded, from 
the oui:»ei, in tjie form of a College. 



CHAPTER IIL 



THE ORIGINS AND OUTSET OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 

EDINBURGH. 

"Cauld blew the bitter biting North 
I'pon thy early, humble birth ; 
Yet chccrf'illv thou t;linted forth 

Amiil the iloim, 
Scarce rear'd above the jNuent earth 
Thy tender form." 

Sli i i> iENT obscurity haiigi* over ihc sicy^ which ktl 
to the origin. ilion of the University of Ecliiilmrirh to 
have left rooin for the play of fancy, aiul for i sr»rt 
of kaleidoscopic trcainiciU of tiic fraornicnts of fact 
which have come down to us. 1 has Bower {//isf. 
Ed. Ihi. i. 60) crjvf s a consistent and pIiMsinj^ 
narrati\ r. lo ihf ctlixt ih;it Rritl, Bishop ol' ( )rkney, 
having betjucatlu-il SixX) nu rks "to the town of 
Edinburirh for the purpose ot erect iiiL,' a L^iis crsity 
within the city, ' the Magistrates, "on the faith of 
speedily obtaining" this bequest, proposed the founda- 
tion of a College in 1561, and "in 1563 purchased 
part of the ground upon which the College at present 
stands;" and that "tiiree years afterwards the un- 
fortunate and susceptible Mary, whose generosity 
was unbounded, her iove of learning sincere, and her 

VOt.. I. H 
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proficiency considerable, entered warmly into die 
same views, and endowed with revenues the institu> 
tion which she was so anxious to patronise." 

This account, so omsecutivdy put together, is 
calculated to lend dignity to the University by 
representing a Bishop and a Queai as the chief 
authors of its existence. But unfortunately every 
clause in the ?;tatement is erroneous. Rcid had 
never any iMca of foundinjj a Uiiivcrsitv ; nor did he 
leave any money " to tht; town " of Edinburgh. He 
bequeathed Sooo nicrks in trust to three friends of 
his own, for the purpose of setting up a particular 
kind College in Arts and Law, on a site which he 
specified to the south of Edinbui^.. The Town 
Council had no direct interest in Reid*s will, and 
there is no indication that they were encouraged or 
influenced in any way by a knowledge of the bequest, 
or by an expectation of its beinp paid. On the con- 
trary, all their records seem to show that they acted, 
in their endeavours to supply the educational wants 
of Edinburgh, quite irrespectively of Reid and his 
bequest. Craufurd, who was almost a contemporary 
writer, and who in his Afemoirs relates vividly in his 
own way the> origin of the UniversiQr, says not a 
word about Reid as being connected with its founda- 
tion. Ultimately a fraction of HIshop Rcid's be- 
quest came into the hands of the Town Council, 
after they had got their charter and begun building 
their College ; and it was by them employed In aid 
of the building. Bishop Reid then, though we 
cannot recognise him among the Founders of the 
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University, became, incidentally and de faeto, its 
earliest benefactor. As such we shall endeavour in 
an Appendix to pay him honour due.^ 

Mary Queen of Scots, on the other hand, cannot 
be acknowledged as either a founder or a benefactor 
of the University of F,ilii;burgh. Whether the 
epithets lavished on her by Bower were deserved or 
nott at all events her charter of March 1 566-67, of 
which some account has previously been given 
(pp. 70-73) had no reference to any educational 
purpose. It simply gave the monastic property, 
under certain restrictions, for the support of the 
Ministers and the poor of Edinburgh. Nor is there 
the smallest reason for believing that Mar\- Stuart 
felt any desire to see a Protestant College or Uni- 
versity created within her Caijital. 

Dispensing, then, with these great and graceful 
names, the University of Edinburgh must be content 
with her actual promoters and founders, the Town 
Council and the Ministers of the City. So far as the 
Records inform us, the Town Council appear, from 
1561 to 1578, to have made constant efforts for the 
establishment and endowment <A a seat of learning ; 
and after that the Ministry bt-came prominent in a 
final struggle to get this work accomplished, in spite 
of obstacles. 

On the 23d April 1561 a set of "Articles for 
the common policy of the Burgh" (probably the 
work of a committee) was laid before the Town 
Council^ and approved by them. The iirst of these 
' Appendix A. Robert Keid, Bishop or Orkkey. 
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was a resolutlpn that " the rents, annuals, and other 
emoluments, ^hich before were paid out of lands 
and tenements widim this Burgh to papists, priests, 
friars, monks, jiuns, and others of that wicked sort, 
for maintaining of idolatry and vain superstition," 
should " be api)Hed to more profitable and godly uses, 
such as for sustaining of the true Ministers of God's 
W^ord, founding and building of Hospitals for the 
poor, and Colle|Tfes for learnincf and upbringing of 
the youth, and other such gotily works." 

Following up these views, they resolved a year 
later (April 1562) to write to Lord James Stuart 
(afterwards Regent Murray), asking him to use his 
influence with Queen Mary, " to grant to the Town 
the place, yards, and annuals of the Friars and 
altarages of the Kirk, for maintenance of the 
Grammar School, as also for the Regents of a Col- 
lege to be built within this Bui^h." 

In Aug^ust of the same year they explicitly 
petitioned the Queen to j^^rant tliem the groimds of 
the Blackfriars for an ahnshouse, the yards of the 
Greyfriars for a burial-ground, and the site of the 
Kirk-of-Fiekl'"to build a School."' To this peti- 
tion the Queen promptly replied: granting them 
the Greyfriars' yard for the purpose named, and 
promising that whenever sufficient provi»on is 
made for building the hospital and school. Her 
Grace shall provide convenient sites for them and 

' Tli« Town Cotincil «m as yet tindefincd in th«r educational 
acbemes. They had destined the site of tbe Kirk-o(^Fidd to educa- 
tiunal purposes, but u lint onIy proposed genenUy to build "a 

bcbool there." 
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endowments for their future support" Thus Mary 
staved off for the time conceding the monastic 
revenues and the site of Kirk-of-Field. 

The Provost of that Collegiate Church, one John 
Penicuik, was still holding on to the ruined fabric of 
a once splendid establishment.* And he, being 
minded to save something out of the fire — like 
those other persons afterwards denounced in Mary's 
Charter (p. 72) who "fraudulently alienated lands 
and benefices" — was willii^ to negotiate for the 
sale of all the ground, buildings, and revenues of 
the Kirk'of^Field for the paltry sum of ^^looo Scots. 
The Town Council, in June 1563, agreed to pur- 
ch;ise on these terms. This was the transaction 
rctcrred to by Bower in the piissage quoit J from 
him al)()\ c ; Init the purchase was by nu n^cans 
settled and concluded. On the one hand, Provost 
Penicuik was to obtain the Queen's sanction lor 
transferring to the Town all the rights of his Pro- 
vostry. On the other hand, the Town Councii 
were so short of funds thrit all they could engage 
was that, after Penicuik should have fulfilled his part 
of the agreement, they would find security for the 
payment, within two years, of the thousand pounds. 

Under these circumstances it is no wonder if 
there was a hitch in the Ivusiness. Penicuik may 
have been put off by the Queen in his request for 
her sanction to the arrangement, or he may have 
disliked the long term of payment named by the 
Town Council. At all events, we find from tht* 

* See Appendix B. KiKK-or«F»u». 
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City Register, under date 9th August 1564, that 
Provost Penicuiic '* is taking down the stonework of 
the Kirk-of-Field, and is of mind to sell same" 
to other parties, "which the Council find most 
necessary to be bought for the good town, dther for 
the Hospital qr for a University to be made in the 
said Kirk-of-t*icld." The Council at once appointed 
"their assesajr" to make final end with the said 
parson, tonrhing- the whole- stone; and all other 
things pertaining to the saiti i>arsc)[i hy reason of his 
i'rovostry. And on the 2 5tli of the same month 
they ratihcd the Act and Ordinance made between 
the good town and Provost Penicuik, touching the 
Kirk-of-Field, and ordained the arrangement to be 
concluded with all diligence. This is the last that 
we hear of the matter ; the Town Council Records 
are very capricicMis and uncertain, yet had there 
been in 1564 a payment of the thousand pounds 
stipulated for, and a handing over to the town of 
buildinp;s and ecclesiastical ripfht^. it seems probable 
that there would have been some mention of the 
various business transactions that would have ensued. 
On the whole, it appears most likely that the Town 
Council never paid anything to Provost Penicuik 
for the site of the Kirk-of-Fteld. One interesting 
fact emetges from their Minutes on the subject, 
namdy, that in 1564 they had got so far in dieir 
ideas as tO Speak of " making a University." They 
had, however, to wait for more than nineteen years 
before this as|)iration was in any way realised. 

Whether I'enicuik liad died or resigned his Pro- 
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vostry is not known;* but at the date <^ Dwnlcy'a 

murder, on the 9th February 1566-67, Robert Balfour, 
brother of the notorious Sir James Balfour of Pettin- 
dreich, was Provost of the Kirk-of-Fickl. Thus the 
buildings and revenues of the establishment had 
evidently not been taken over by the Town Council, 
in consequence of any bargain with Penicuik ; and 
Queen Mary, so hi from bang zealous to grant the 
site and what was attached to it, for the erection of 
a College had put in a new Provost But five weeks 
later — under pressure* as we may surmise — she 
granted her charter, conveyii^ the Kirk-of- Field 
and all other monastic property in Edinbuigh to the 
Town Council for the sup{X)rt of Protestant ministers 
and the poor. Yet still she inserted the clause that 
present incumbents were to have a liferent of their 
benefices. And this clause, doubtless, took back 
half the benefits of the charter, and mocked the 
honest purpose of the Town Council. 

Robert Balfour continued to hold office as Provost 
of the Kirk-of-Fidd till November 1579, when he 
was forfeited by Parliament, along with other persons 
who had been accessory to the murder of Damley. 
Even then the Town Council could not get posses- 
sion of what the Queen's charter had granted them. 
I'or the Provostry, still regarded as a place in the 
gift of the Crown, though no longer as an ecclesi- 
astical appointment, was bestowed on John Gib, 
"one of the Valets of His Highness' {the young 
King's) chamber." And htm the Council had sub- 
sequently to buy out 
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Not only had royal apathy to be contended with, 
but there were also other opposing inlluences, making 
themselves felt at Court and in Parliament. Crau- 
furd opens his vivid Memoirs relating to the early 
history of the University by stating that "after the 
Reformation of ReliLjion was established in Scotland, 
the City of Edinburgh and Ministry thereof were 
very earnest and zealous for the promoting of learn- 
ing — their great intention being to have an University 
founded in the city; but the three Universities of 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, and Old Aberdeen, by the 
power of the Bishops, still bearing some sway in the 
Kirk, and mor^ in the State, did let their cnterprize." 
The particular' fircumstances of this opposition seem 
now to be lost, but several writers repeat Craufurd's 
statement that the Bishops who were Chancellors of 
the three old Universities set themselves against the 
erection of a rival institution in Edinburgh. And 
King James I. of England (as he then was) in 1617 
corroborated this opinion by saying: "After the 
founding of it (i.e, the College of Edinburgh) had 
been stopped for sundry years in my minority, so 
soon as I came to any knowledge I zealously held 
hand to it."* King James thus took the credit to 
himself of putting an end to the opposition. But it 
is generally agreed that the temporary fall of Epis* 
copacy in Scotland gave the Town Council and 
Ministers of Edinburgh the opj:iortunity, which they 
had so long desired, of founding a seat of learning. 

The leading spirit in this movement, and the 
1 See Appendix C. DisPUiAiiON M Smrling. 
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man to whom, above all others, the foundation of 
the University of Edinburgh is due, was James 
Lawson, "who for gifts and estimation was chief 
among the Ministry"* of Scotland. Lawson was a 
man of culture and experience, as well as of piety 
and earnestness. He had been educated gratuitously 
by Andrew Simpson, the celebrated master of the 
school at Perth ; and in 1559 he became the fellow- 
student of Andrew Melville at St. Andrews. After- 
wards he travelled on the Continent as tutor to the 
young Karl of Crawford. In 1568 he was appointed 
to teach Hebrew in the New College of St. Andrews ; 
and in 1569, after the "purging" of the University 
of Aberdeen, he was promoted to be Sub-Principal 
of King's College under Arbuthnot. In 1572 he 
received the greatest honour which could then be 
conferred upon a Minister of the Reformed Church, 
being called to succeed John Knox as chief Minister 
of Edinburgh. James Melville speaks of him as " a 
man of singular learning, zeal, and eloquence, whom 
I never heard preach but he melted my heart with 
tears." Such was James Lawson, and with him 
were associated in his educational schemes Walter 
Balcanquall,* another City Minister; William Little, 
afterwards Provost ; and his brother Clement Little, 
an Advocate and one of the Commissaries of Edin- 
burgh ; also Henry Charteris, a printer of good 
standing. 

' James Melville's Diary, p. 146. 

' Father of ihc more celebrated Dr. Waller HalcanqualL, who 
became Master of the .Savoy and Dean of Rochester ; and who was 
George Heriot's Executor- 
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In the meantime the battle of Bishops or no 
I^tshops for Scotland ? was being stoutly waged in 
the Assembly, with varying issues. In 1576 Bishops 
were called upon to take pastoral chaige of con- 
gr<7(ationK. In 1578 the tide ran against them 
so hard that they were deprived of their tides of 
honour.* And in that year, perhaps encouraged by 
the state of public feeling, Lawson pressed on the 
Town Council till he got them to erect a new building 
fur the l^igh School of Edinburgh in the garden of 
the Blackfriars^ which had come into their possession 
by Mary's charter. He had " some intention/' says 
Craufurd, '* if no more could be obtained, at least to 
make it SckoUtm illusirem, with Profession of Logic 
and the parts of Philosophy in private classes." 

But he did not rest satisfied with measures for 

the improvement of the High School, as may be 

seen from an Act of the Town Council in April 

1579. which ordained certain parties "to convene 

themselves in the Ministers' Lotl^nng/ on the 

niorrtm". by fodr o'clock of tho aft» rnooii, for taking 

or^li t' ronci i inn;4 the fouiul.ition ot a L'nivcrsity." 

Hui it lookv .IS if thcrt! liad hvvw some wavering at 

this liiuc in tlic ideas of L.iwson and his coadjutors, 

' 'ihc honotirj titles of Bishops were rct^ardcd with democratic 
jr«l<tusy by tb« Reftnrroer*. One of tbem wittily said that there weie 

ihrw ^01 ts of H -hops ; my Lord nUh<^p, my Lord's Bishop, and the 
Ltnd's lti»hop. ** My Lord bithop was in the papistn- ; my Lord's 
Itnhop is now" (/v. a *tulchan Bishop*! **when my Lord {;ets the 
IhtiuIu c, .iiul »hi* lii>hop serves for nothing but to make his title sure; 
.md \Vx L'Mi) V I'>:>!iop is the tnie mtni&ter of the gospeL*"— James 

' t he Minivu-iV Ltvl^ i or qu^ners, was 4huitiiing on the site 
ol" what ts now the Parhuntcnt House 
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for wc find another Act in December 1579, by which 
the Council appointed the Provost and odiers *'to 
pass and speak with Mr. Robert King and Mr. 
James Lawson, Ministers, for their counsel to be had 
oonoeming the erection of a CoUeg* of Tktdvgy^ and 
report." In the next year» 1580^ the anti-episcopal 
party were still more triumphant ; for at the General 
Assembly held .it Duiulec, of which Lawson himself 
was Moderator, "the pretended otfice of bishop" 
was declared to be unlawful, and "all such persons 
as bore the said office were ordered to demit the 
same." " The time being favourable was well plied 
by the Ministers and citizens of Edinburgh," says 
Craufurd, "so that having obtained a gift of a 
University within the city, in the banning of this 
year (1581) they purchased from John Gib and John 
Fenton, servants to the King, their right of the 
Kirk-of-Field, to be a place for the situation of the 
intended College," 

These words of Craufurd's have a peculiar signifi- 
cance, and, taken in conjtinction with other expres- 
sions which occur in the City Records, they suggest 
a very strange point at the outset of this history, 
namely, a suspicion that Uie very document from 
which the who^e narrative should have started — ^the 
original charter for the foundation of the College of 
Edinburgh — has been lost. 

This idea, on the first mention of it, will appear 
to many persons to be, not only a paradox, hut an 
impossibility. We find no reference made to the 
supposed missing docimient later than April 1584; 
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the charter of. James VI., dated 14th April, 1582, 
has always been regarded as the charter of the 
Collqn^ and as sudi it was apparently ratified by 
the Act of Parliament of i6ai ; the question as to 
the constitution of the College, and the powers of 
the Town Council in reference to it, has been made 
the subject of repented inquirie?;, and of at least two 
great lawsuits, but throughout all these it never 
occurred to any one that there could have been any 
other charier of foundation beyond that .tbove 
mentioned ; to this alone (with the ratifying Act of 
162 1 ) Sir James Stewart, the Lord Advocate in 1 703, 
Mr. Thomas Thomson, the antiquarian lawyer who 
was counsel to the Senatus Academicus in their law- 
suit of 1826, and the great lawyers in the case 
which went before the House of Lords in 1854 — 
were content to appeal. And the Royal Commis- 
sioners, who, in the most searching manner, inquired 
into the history and affairs of the University iVoni 
1826 to 1830. never dreamt thai ai one time there 
may have existed a docun^ent, now lost, which would 
have been more valuable and interesting than those 
presented to them. Neither in the Inventories of 
Deeds in the City Office, nor in those of the Register 
House, is there any mention of such a missing 
charter. .; 

All these tbings together constitute, it must be 
admitted, a forniidable presumption against the pos- 
sibiHcy of what has been above suggested. But, on 
the other hand, there are expressions in the City 
Records which tan only be explained as referring to 
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some document which no longer exists. Craufurd 
implies that '* a gift of a University within the city " 
was obtained in 158a' No stress need be laid upon 
the word "University," because Craufufd, kmoris 

causa, generally applies this term to the College of 
Edinburgh; the "gift of a University" therefore 
corresponds with what the Town Council in their 
Records call the "gilt of erection of a College," that 
is, the grant under Royal sign-manual of powers to 
found a College. According to Craufurd, who is 
trustworthy in such matters, this grant was either 
made or promised, probably the latter, in 1580, 

The next step occurred on the 14th April 1582, 
when James VI. at Stirling gave his sign-manual 
for the charter which has subsequently been con- 
sidered to have been the charter for the foundation 
of the College of Edinburgh. But it does not natur- 
ally answer that description. It is a ratification of 
Queen Mar) 's charter ( 1 566) granting to the town 
the monastic properties, and it allows these to be 
applied to educational purposes, which Mary's charter 
had not done. It maltes no mention of either 
" College " or " University," but gives quite general 

' He says that it was after they had obtained « gift of a University 
that die Town Council pwchased frwn Gib cod Fenton dieir ifght to 

the Kirk-of-Field. But the City Records tell us that it was on the 
30th March i$8i, that is to say, in the first week of the new year ^uld 
style; iluit the Treasurer wab aulhoriscd " to content John (ob with 
joo mcrks on condition that he renounces bis pretended provoctiy." 
And it is mentioned nt the sune time that the King's aanction to tbti 
bargain had previously been obtained. All this would take time, so 
that it must have been at some period during 1580 (old style-} lliat the 
Kuyai < .uisent to ttw ItMindittg of a University or College hadl been 
obuincd. 
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powers to Town Council to build houses for Pro- 
fessors of Languages and Science, and to appoint and 
remove Professors, and it specially ratifies the pur- 
chase by the town of John Gib's right to the Provostry 
of the Kirk-of- Field. Had this charter stood by itself 
we should have said that it gave the Town Council 
surprisingly large powers of founding Colleges, without 
express authorisaiion to found a College, and without 
any definition of the character which any College to 
be founded by them should assume. But there are 
indications leading to the belief that there must have 
been another charter besides this. 

On the 1 8th April 1582 the Town Council "find 
that the Treasurer had disbursed the necessary 
expenses of the Lord Provost and others who 
passed lately to Stirling to the King," t'nfcr alia, 
" for obtaining the signatures passed concerning the 
foundation 0/ a Coilege." Here wc ha\'c ihc word 
"signatures" in the plural. "Signature" was the 
regular lcg:il term to denote a charter in its first 
stage, being a vernacular writ with the sign-manual 
subscribed or superscribed. Having thus received 
the royal sanction, it became the warrant to die 
Keeper of the Signet to direct to the Keeper of the 
Privy Seal a precept (written in Latin and embody- 
ing a translation of the " Sij^nnture ") requiring him 
to issue a precept in like form to the Keeper of the 
Great Seal for expcding a charter in terms thereof. 
This (which was the precept recorded in the Privy 
Seal Register) became in turn the warrant to the 
Director of Chancery to extend a charter of the same 
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tenor, in full form, and to complete it by the append- 
ing of the Great Seal. What the deputation of the 
Town Council went to seek at Stirling was charters 
(not a charter) in that first stage " concerning the 
foundation of a College." And these we must con« 
jecture to have been J^rsi, the "gift of erection of a 
College '* promised in 1 580; seeond, the charter (which 
we possess) ratifying to the town Mary's grant of 
Church property and their own recent purchase of 
the Provostry of Kirk-of-Field, and also giving large 
powers of educational administration. 

Nearly a year passed away without the Town 
Council apparently having taken any step towards 
the foundation of their College, but we learn from the 
City Records that on the 29th March 1583 "the 
Pro\ ost, Bailies, Council, and Deacons, uiKU rstand- 
ing ihat if ihey enter not to work in foutuling and 
building of a College for IcUcrs in the Kirk. of-Field 
with diligence, //i^ s^i'ft granted by the King's 
Majesty to the good luvia ivill expire the 1 5/// April 
next ; therefore appoint Andrew Sclater, bailie, and 
David Kinloch, baxter, to agree with certain work- 
men for the building of the outer wails thereof, ' etc. 

And on the 28th June 1583 (after mention of an 
assessment to be made on the town towards payment 
of the King's debts) it is added : " And so foreseeing 
that the work of the College at the KirkH>f>Field 
new begun is liable to leave off and decay, and so 
tJu gift of ike erection tturcof shall expire by virtue 
of the clause irritant contained therein, without the 
same be supported by the good town by the sums 
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given thereto ; for which causes^ to wit, for payment 
of their part of the said extent {i.e, assessment) and 
support of the said work» they have agreed and con- 
sented that a general extent of 3000 merks be set 
and uplifted from the whole buigh and inhabitants 
thereof." 

From these Minutes we get intimation of certain 
conditions, of which otherwise we should have known 
nothing, attached to the grant made to the Town 
Council of powers to found a College. And we find 
it expressly recorded in terms which nothing can 
set aside that there was in "the gift of erection," 
that is, in the deed conveying these powers, a 
"clause irritant" or clause of rorfoiiurc. by virtue of 
which the "gift would expire," and the privilege of 
founding a College be lost unless a dehnite condition 
of time were c()in[)lied with. The clause irritant 
declared that the work must he begun by the 15th 
April 1583. else the gift would lapse. This clearly 
points back to the i4ih A])ril 1582, on which date 
lames VI.'s charter, which wc possess, was signed. 
But in that charter there is no " clause of irritancy," 
and no restriction of time ; on the contrary, that 
charter granted liberty in general terms to the Town 
Council and their successors, of building and repair- 
ing houses for the reception of Professors, etc. From 
which it follows that on the same day (r4th April 
1582) another charter must have been signed, grant- 
ing the Town Council dehnite powers of founding a 
College, provided they began the work within a 
year. 
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The reason why the Town Council were back* 
ward in commencing the building of their College, 
after being so urgent in obtainii^ permission to 
found it, was evidendy the want of funds. The gift 
of erection which was made, or. promised, in 1580 
probably contained no provision for endowments of 
any kind The deputation of the Lord Provost 
and Bailies above mentioned went to Stirling to 
n^notiate for concessions which might be subsidiary 
to the bare privilege of founding a College, and 
might give means for carrying it out At this time 
they urged a claim to be put in place of Bishop 
Reid's trustees, and this was accorded to them by an 
Act of the Privy Council on the tath April 1583 
(see Appendix A). They probably also pointed uut 
ih.it under Queen Mary's charter they had no j>ower 
of using the monastic sites and revenue's for educa- 
tional purjjoses, antl hence James's charter of i4ih 
April 15S2 was conceded to them, of which the 
main point was to give them free use of the site of 
Kirk-of- Field, but into which .lUo they «;eeni to have 
atlroiiiy oljiained the inse-rtiori ol cl.ius' s ini; them 
unbounded powers over the hij^dv r ciiucaiion of 
Edinburgh. The well-known charter of James VI. 
was, according to this view, not the Charter of the 
Foundation of the College, but was subsidiary to lO 
The Charter of Foundation, with a quite definite 

> It has Wn pointed out as Ml objection to the above hypothesis 
1h.1t it would be unusual for the one charter to bo 5,iib^Kli.ir\ to the 
uthcr, and yet make nu rulercnce tu the other, i his is a ditiicult)', 
but it seems impossible to find m theory of this obscure matter that 
«h»ll be free htm difficuUies. 

VOL. I. 1 
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scope, and containing, as we have seen, a clause of 
forfeiture, probably became a " Signature " or charter 
in its first stage, on the same day as the other, the 
14th April 1582. 

The deputation then doubtless considered that 
they had been very successful in what they had 
achieved at Stirling. None of Reid's money, how- 
ever, came in for more than a year ; it was not till 
July 1583 that they got an instalment of 700 merks 
out of his bequest (see Appendix A). The site of 
the Kirk-of-Field was now quite at ^eir disposal, 
but for want of funds they were still delaying their 
building operations, when in March 1583 they were 
reminded of the clause irritant by which the powers 
granted to them would lapse in little more than a 
fortnight unless they set to work. The " Signatures" 
in the meantime had gone to the Signet Office, and, 
as often happened, there was great delay in turning 
tluTii iiUo chartt-rs. The Town Council thcreiurc, 
not having the documents before ihcni, used the 
phrase " UMt/t'rs^a>i</iu<^ that if they enter not to 
work," etc. — implying that they had received an oral 
reminder of the terms of the clause irritant. They 
at once j)rocecclecl to take action, and saved thcin- 
sel\ ( s Irum forfeiture by be<^inning to wall in the 
buildings in which they [jroposed to locate their 
College. And on the 28ih June folhnving they 
resolved to assess the town for 300C merks, of which 
a portion (jxirhaps 1000 merks) was to be available 
towards going on with the '* new begun " College. 

Under date the 14th September 1583, we hnd 
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another imUcation of a missing charter, for on that 
day they contract with RoUock, that " be shall enter 
to the Coll^ newly founded within the said Buiig^h 
for inUnuiim of youik and proftssing of good 
learning, as the erection and foundation bears." 
This is evidently meant for a quotation from the 
Chart<jr of Foundation, but no such words occur in 
the existent charter of James \'f. 

The Town Council had not as yet paid the fees 
exigible on the charters which had been granted to 
them, but on the 4th October 1583 they proceeded 
to do so ; and we find it recorded that ** the Treasurer 
is aiq>ointed to deliver the sum of j^i i to be given 
for out-redding of ike two privy seats, om of Ike lOUr 
of the erection of ike College, and one of a letter con- 
cerning the Provoslry of the Kirk-of-feld." And by 
the 4th December 1583 all the forms had been gone 
through, and, as the City Record says : " Two charters 
were produced made to the good town under the 
Great Seal, tlie om 0/ the foundation 0/ the College, 
the other of the Kirk annuals." The whole narrative, 
then, is coherent i'die *' Signatures " granted on the 
14th April 1582 had now reached the Town 
Council in the f<Mrm of two charters under the Great 
Seal ; of these the one which they call the charter 
" concerning the Provostry of the Kirk-of-iield," or 
the charter "of the Kirk annuals," corresponds very 
well with the existent charter of James VI. The 
other charter— that "of the foundation of the College" 
. — has gone aniissing. 

Once subsequently, and only once, the lost 
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charter has been referred to ; and that was a few 
months later, in. another charter of James VI. (4th 
April 1584) granting the teinds of Currie towards 
the mdntenance of the Coll^ of Edinburgh. 
Whereof the preamble is: "Some time since we 
gave and conceded to the said Provost, Bailies, 
Councillors, and the Community, the liberty of erect- 
ing a College within the said Burgh, in which learn- 
ing may be increased, and the liberal sciences, laws, 
philosophy, and othf-r honest and liberal sciences 
and disciplines taughl, to the great advantage of our 
whole Kingdom, and especially of the inhabitants of 
the said Burgh ; and to this effisct, with the advice 
of the Lords of our Privy Council, we annexed to 
the said Coll^ the acres, places, and tenements, 
belonging to the Kirk-of-held, situated within the 
liberty of the said Burgh, as is more widely contained 
in the said anmxation." In this narrative we see 
first a reference to the terms of the lost charter, 
which evidently dtrfmed the: sco^x: of the College to 
Ix; founded by the Town Council ; secondly, we see 
that James's existent charter of i4ih April 1582 
is designated as "the annexation" of the acres, 
etc., of the Kirk-of-Field to the said College. The 
designation is loose* as it corresponds rather with 
the genera) design than with the particular terms of 
the charter in question. But the whole of the 
pass^e just quoted is quite in accordance with the 
facts previously related, and with the interpretation 
put upon them. 

It may now. be asked, How is it possible that so 
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important a document as the charter under the Great 
Seal for the foundation of the College of Edinburgh 
should have disappeared, and that no mention of it, 
if it ever existed, should appear in the Register of 
the Great Seal charters ? The latter circumstance, 
however, is easily explained: — Though it was 
intended that every charter, when completed, should 
also be recorded in the Office of Chancery, the 
regulations as to sealing and recording for a \on^ 
period left this to the discretion of the grantee^ who, 
having obtained his charter, was often insensible to 
the importance of having it put on record, or grudged 
to pay the fees, and thus the Register continued to 
be a most imperfect record of the charters which 
passed the Seal, until, in the year 1672, an Act was 
passed ordaining that every charter shuuKl lie re- 
corded before it wlls sealed and giv«Mi out. Tlie 
Colle^^e charter then very likely c iine lo the Town 
Council unrecorded, and whrn tluy had g'ot it, they 
hail no reason for carefully j)re->erving it ; on the con- 
trary, it may have suited th> ni better that it shouKl l^; 
suppressed. For the chai u r ]>rob il>ly conveyed t<* 
them no privik i^e be\ ond the right to luund a College, 
which right Wiis cxhausK'd when the CoUff^c had 
been founded. On the other hand, the charter may 
very likely have imposed duties upon them, such as 
an obligation to keep up the buildings and provide 
for the teaching of the Collide. The Town Council 
had no interest in preserving the Charter of Founda- 
tion, because if it were destroyed their rights of 
government over the College would come under 
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the terms c»f the other, and still existing, charter^ 
whichi without imposing any responsibilities upon 
them, gave thenii in the widest terms, absolute power 

over all professorial teaching within the burgh of 
Edinburgh, jdllearly, then, it would be for the 
advantage of the Town Council that the Charter of 

Foundation should disappear. 

And it is not beyond the bounds of possibility 
that the King himself may have had motives for 
preferring to have the Charter of Foundation iiup- 
pressed. We are on very speculative ground now, 
and can only advanw what seem not impossible 
soluticms. But it is not incredible, and there are 
some reasons for bdieving, that James VL, after 
he had come of age, took a different view of the 
College from that which had been taken by the 
Crown officers who drew up the Charter of Founda- 
tion. That charter must surely have granted to the 
College the power of conferring degrees, and one 
great argument for such a charter having existed 
is, that otherwise the Town Council would hardly 
have asstmiedi as they did, a degree-giving power 
for their College from its very commencement. 
Well, we may suppose, frcnn the words above quoted 
from the charter of April 1584, that the Charter of 
Foundation defined the object of the College to be— 
to teach and give degrees in " the liberal sciences, 
/t7'cs, philoso]jhy," and so forth. Rut James may 
have changed liis niiud with ri.;gard to this, and may 
have wi-shetl to have the province of the College 
more limited, Jn particular, he may have objected, 
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and we shall subsequently show reasons for thinking 
that he did object, to the foundation of a Faculty of 
Laws in Edinburgh. And it is a remarkable drcum> 
stance that the Act of 1621 "ratifies and approves 
the erection of the said great lodging, manse, and 
house of the Klrk-of-5eld into a College for the 
profession of Theology, Philosophy, and Humanity;" 
and further encourages the ** placing therein sufficient 
Professors for teaching of all liberal sciences," with- 
out any mention of Laws, though **Law8" were 
mentioned as distinct from ** Libera] Sciences " in 
the charters both of 15S2 and 1584. If James VI. 
had come to the conclusion, perhaps in the year 1 590. 
that it would be better to confine the College of 
iidinljurL;h to In ing a College ot' Arts and I heoloiry, 
he ni.iy have ihoup^ht it cx{Hilient lo eaiiL* 1 llie 
Charter of l-'ouiidation, which pt-rhaps coii^litiUed 
it, too dclinitely for his views, a College of all the 
Faculties. 

A little collusion on such a matter between the 
Crown and the Town Council would have been <juite 
in accordance with the sinrii of these times. If ihc 
King suggested the quiet suppression of the Charier 
of Foundation, the Town Council would have no 
cause to object to such a step, which, as we have 
seen, would place them in the possession of unlimited 
powers over the College, in lieu of a |x)sItion, which, 
perhaps, was to some extf^nt defined in the Charter 
of Foundation. The Ministers of Edinburgh, if 
they were privy to the transaction, would have no 
reason to resist it, as the remaining charter of 1582 
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associated them with the Town Council in the 
appointment and dismissal of all future Piofesaon. 
And, moreover, we shall show that it was not unlikely 
that the Ministers themsdves originated the oppod' 
tion to a Law FaculQr. Even Rollodc himself 
would, from his own way of looking at things, be 
rather glad than otherwise to have his College re- 
.strictf'd to Arts and Theoloj^*. Thus the only 
SL ction of any importance in Edinburgh that would 
have had cause to feel aggrieved at the suppression 
of the Chartcf of Foimdation was the College of 
Justice. But jn the sixteenth century the King of 
Scots, with th4 Ministr)' on his side, would be too 
strong for the College of Justice, even if that body 
were aware of what was being done. But all this is 
speculation ; va^Ual quaiUtm. A grain of fact, if now 
ascertainable, might supersede it all. 

It is difficult for the historian to suppress a sigh 
of baftlcd curiosity over the charter too apparently 
lost. If we had it, it could not fail to tell us the 
ideas which regulated the foundation of the College. 
Possibly it defined the position of the Town Council 
as Pamms and Trustees, and thus to some extent 
gave a constitution to the seat of learning whidi was 
being created. If so, the preservation of the docu- 
ment would have altered the course of subsequent 
events. It might have obviated a thousand heart* 
burnings and long litigations of which wc shall have 
to tell. It might even have been of advantage to 
tlie succc.ssiv(i generations of the Town Council, to 
be placed under defmite responsibility, instead of 
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having entrusted to them the indefinite powers given 
by the existing charter of ijSa, and confirmed by 
the Act of 163 1. It was, however, only as time went 

on that the loss of the diarter became of moment ; 
during the first half- century of the existence of 

the College, in its " day of small things," prob- 
ably matters would have proceeded ver)' much 
in the same way with the charter as they did 
without it. 

But to return to the region of solid fact: we 
have before us King James's charter of 14th April 
1582, and, as it could not have been incon»stent 
with any other collateral document, we may fxoceed 
to consider it as it stands, and just as if no other 
charter of the College had ever existed. We see 
how totally dissimilar it is to the Bulls constituting 
the Universities of St. Andrews, Glasgow, and 
Aberdeen. We miss the preamble with reasons 
why a University should be fouiuled ; the i/is/i- 
iuitnus et Jundamas Sludium Generale; the conces- 
sion of privileges ; and all mention of Faculties, 
D^^rees, Chancellor, Rector, Masters, Regents, and 
Supposts. 

We find that it starts with a summary and then 
a citation in full of the charter and infeftment granted 
by " our dearest mother " to the Town Council and 
community of Edinburgh ; and thence proceeds to 
ratify, at first generally, anJ afterwards more parti- 
cularly, the grants and concessions of Church i)rui)erty 
made by Queen Mary. Its further contents are as 
follows : — 
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I. Mary's charter had only specified the Ministry 
and the poor as the objects to which this Church 
property was to be applied. King James's charter 
enlarged the scope by adding on' the promotion of 
education and learning. It granted the monastic 
nvc-nuc's to the Town Council, "to be applied by 
them for ever to the sustcntaiion of the muusir), 
the ass»tance of the poor, the repair of sdioolBi and 
the propagation of letters and sciences, as may seem 
good to them and their successors." 

I I. It gave power to the Town Council of accept- 
ing endowments which any persons in future time, 
moved by good zeal u ! of their own free will, 
may give and bestow " for the aliment of ministers 
of tht; gospel, the assistance of the poor, and the sus- 
icruation of schools {g^'ifittasiorum) for the advance- 
ment ol sciences and learning." 

1II« It confirmed "the renunciation and demis- 
sion made by o«r servant John Gib of all right and 
title, which by virtue of our gift he could claim» to 
the Provostry of the Church of St Mary of Uie 
Fidds " {vulgo V Kirk-of.Fteld " with all its lands, 
revenues, etc.," in favour of the said Town Council, 
and in Ix-hoof of the Ministry and the poor. 

lY. It gave the Town Council power to build 
Schools and Colleges on the sites and grounds of the 
religious houses in the following terms : — *' And 
whereas there are now within the privileges and 

* In the parallel case of Cl.isgow King J.imes had not merely 
cnl.irj;cd ilic ^"(jpe nf his mollui i rhiutcr, but hud simply liandrd 
over iill the iitui)a:>iic property specified in lh»t cbattcr to " our College 
tit <;iassow " (see abm-v, p. 85). 
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liberty of our said burgh diverse void and spacious 
(vasta et spatiosd) places which in time past belonged 
to the Provost, Prebendaries. Priests^ and Friars, 
especially fit and convenient for the construction 
of houses and buildings where Professors of good 
sciences and letters and students of the same might 
reside* and hold their full course of study {fUtUumttm 
gxerciUUionem AaUrt), beside other places suitable 
for almshouses therefore strenuously desiring 
that for the honour of God and the common good of 
our realm liteiature should day by day be increased, 
will and concede that it shall be lawful to the afore- 
said Provost, Councilbrs, and their successors to 
build and repair sufficient houses and places for the 
reception, residence, and entertainment of teachers 
(fyro/essomm) of grammar schools, of humanity and 
the tongues, of philosophy, theology, medicine, and 
laws» or of other liberal sciences whatsoever. Which 
we declare shall be no infringement of the purposes 
for which the aforesaid property was devised {prcc- 
dicta mortijualionis)^* 

V. Finally, it gave full liberty to the lOwii 
Council and their successors, "with .ulvic<', li<>w. 
ever, of the uiiiiistcrs," to choose pcfbons iucnI 
suitable for teaching ihe said branches ; with j>ower 
of inducting and removing them accorJirn^ a*; may 
be expedient ; and of prohibiting ail others from 
professing or teaching the said sciences within the 
boundaries of the burgh, except with the permission 
of the Town Council. 

Obviously this is no chartt^r founding a University ; 
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and several writers have been careless in speaking of 
it as "the Charter of the University of Edinburgh."' 
1 he document is, under the circumstances, peculiar ; 
for if, as Craiifurd says, the Town Council had 
obtained "the gift of a University" — that is, the 
promise of one — it would have been natural for the 
King, as other kings had done before him, and as 
he alone could now do in Scotland (the power of the 
Tope being extinct)^ to issue a charter founding a 
University, with such privil^es as might be deemed 
fit, and endowing it with certain definite grants of 
the monastic property. But he did nothing of the 
kind; he confirmed Queen Mary's gift of monastic 
lands and revenues, made this applicable to educa- 
tional as well as other purposes, and gave the Town 
Council large and exclusive powers of creating and 
regulating establishments of higher education in 
Edinburgh, at their own pleasure, "with, however, 
the advice of the ministers." It is true that the 
charter not only permits, but seems to invite, the 
erection of a College in the Kirk-of- Field ; this 
being in accordance with former petitions of the 
Town Council, and doubdess with recent ncgotia'- 
tions on thepsubject. Yet still, had the Town 
Council and Ministers changed thetr mind after the 

' If aiu dcrmiiion of ilie scope of James VI.'s charter of 1 582 were 
rc4uircd, it is to l>e found plainly t{i»en in Charles l.'s charter of 1636, 
which, after citing it, sa) s : " Hy which our dearest (athcr gave aild 
conceded to the Town Council the libcrt) of cicctin;^ a college — 
building houses for Professors of Hunuiniiy, the Tongues, etc., and 
choosing adequate Prcrfessars. And to this effect befmveaad conceded 

to thin> and their sucross irs iht Pnivostry of the Kirk-Of- Field, with 
it^ lands, tenements, revenues, and appurtenances." 
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granting of the charter, there was nothing in the 
charter itself to bind them to this particular course ; 
they were left at liberty to choose their own line of 
action in reference to educational measures. The 
charter, while speaking of uhUa and gymnasia^ 
seems carefully to avoid making mention of either 
a College or a University. The subjects which it 
specifies as lawful to be professed are indeed co> 
extensive with those of any Sfudtum CemraUy but 
there is no authority given to found a Studium 
GemrtUi, 

We may safely conclude that all this was not 
fortuitous, but that all the terms of the charter were 
the result of careful a>nsideration on the part of the 
King's advisers. In King James*s charter to the 

College of Glasgow in 1577 the old University of 

Gliisgow had not been abrogated, but simply ignored. 
When it came to the question in 15S2 whether the 
King should ioiind a University in Edinburgh, it is 
extremely likely tluit ciutious counsellors represented 
th;it it might be more safe not to do so. In the e'arly 
days of the Reformation there was on both sidrs .1 
certain jealousy of Universities, on account ol their 
indcjtendence, and their natural tendency to d« al 
with theological questions. Thus we learn that in 
1594 the Magistrates of Geneva having sent a 
deputation to the King of France, to obtain from 
him the rights of a University for the Academy of 
Geneva, the King refused, declaring that he had 
made the same answer to the States of the Ia)w 
Countries, " because Universities are hotbeds of 
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heresy."' And we have seen throughout the last 
chapter how the Reformers in Scotland, from 1560 
to 1579, took no measure for founding any new 
University, or for strengthening the old Universities 
ns such, but gave all their attention to promoting 
the higher education of the country by means of 
Colleges. The same policy was apparently kept in 
view in 1583 with regard to the movement in Edin^ 
burgh. A compromise was agreed upon, which was 
probably quite acceptable to Lawson, Balcanquall, 
and the Littles, as well as to the Town Council 
The King was not to found a Univerdty, but was 
to give full powers to the Town Council, *' wtdi the 
advice of the Ministers,*' to found a College, or 
Colleges, for the higher studies. And the municipal 
authorities and clergy of Edinburgh were entrusted 
for ever with the absolute control of higher education 
within the burgh. 

At first sight, and in contrast with mediseval 
notions, this may seem to have been a strange and 
novel arrangement ; but there was precedent for it, 
and reflection shows that it was of the nature of a 
copy. The precedent and the model in this matter 
was Geneva — Ger.eva, to which the Scottish Kirk 
looked .IS the fountain-head of its doctrine ami tli^- 
cipliiie — Geneva, which had been the asylura lor 
refugee Scottish Reformers from 1554 till 1560. In 
the republic of Geneva the MuniciiJ il Council was 
of course supreme; and in 1559, while the place 

' " l>.ircc que Ics uni\ ersi:(5s sont des pepiniem41l6«ac;" Scnefaicr, 
Histdrt Utttrairt Mr G<ntvt (1786), voL L p. 55. 
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was Still full of Scotdimen, that Council had, by the 
advice of Calvin, opeiked chetr Academy.* The 
Academy of Geneva failed, as we have seen, to 
obtain recognition as a University from the King of 
France. But it at once rose to be a distinguished 
seat of learning ; Melville had been Professor there 
from 1569 to 1574, and it is not to be su|)[K)secl that 
Melville had not his say upon the question of found- 
ing a College or University in Edinburgh, The 
result, probably of much consultation, was that the 
Kii^ should not found a Universi^, but that he 
should put the Town Council of Edinburgh in the 
same position as the Municipal Council of Geneva, 
and enable them, " with the advice of the ministers," 
to found a College just as the Municipal Council of 
Geneva, with the advice of " the Venerable Com- 
pany of Pastors," had established their Academy. 
The map^istrutcs and clergy who accepted this 
arrangement may have been secretly pleased with 
its democratic aspect ; but they forgot that the 
Municipal Council of Geneva were the rulers of 
the entire republic and therefore had powers fct 
carrying out what was best, which were wanting to 
the Town Council of Edinburgh. And, on the 
other hand, the young King's flatterers would tell 
him, or he would be astute enough to reflect, that 
Town Councils would be his creatures, and that he 
could appoint and remove them at pleasure ; there- 
fore that the educational powers granted to the Town 
Council could still be wielded by himself. And we 
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find him very soon afterwards acting upon these 
principles. 

The Town Council of Edinburgh then had full 

liberty given them to found a Col^je, but they were 
far from being in a position to emulate Bishop 
Kennedy or Bishop Elphinston by erecting- a struc- 
ture of archiiLCtural grace and dignity. It was quite 
understood that what they had to do was to adapt 
the buildings which hud appcriaincd to the Kirk-of- 
l*'ield for collegiate purposes. But even for this 
they lacked funds:* we have seen how they hung 
back, dll, having been threatened with the loss of 
their privilege, they set to work at the beginning of 
April 1583, and began to wall in the buiklings which 
they considered suitable. 

Of these the chief was " Hamilton House," also 
called "The DTike'?; Lodging." which they destined 
to be the main building of their College. This 
mansion had been erected by the Duke of Chatel- 
herault, upon the site of an hospital belonging to 
the Collegiate Church of Kirk-of-Field, and which 
had been burned down by the English some time 
during the invasions of 1544-47. The site was pur- 
chased by the Duke in 1555 ; it ran from north to 
south, commencing at the centre of the north side of 
the present Uri;. ersity quadrangle. The large house 
which the Duke built upon it was confiscated on the 
' in June isSjt as wc liavc s^ca, they levied an assessment on 
tlie cUy, part «t which went to the College buildings. This has been 
erroncousty icpmentcd by Dower to have been a loan for th« par- 
pose. In the next mrnith 700 mertca of Retdls legacy cune in. la 
J.imi.iry i -,S vS4 they raised anollu r .usessment of 2000 mrrks on the 
town, 1 100 of which were to go to the College buildings. 
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forfeiture of the Hainikons, and was bestowed upon 
some courtiers, and by them sold to the Town 
Council of Edinburgh. Thus the chief site and 
fabric for the accommodation of their College did 
not come to the Town Council by virtue of Queen 
Mary's diarter or James's confirmation, but by a 
private purchase, the validity of which was after- 
wards successfully disputed,^ so that the subjects had 
to be paid for over again. The interior of Hamilton 
House was adjusted so as to furnish dass-rooms and 
a tolerably large hall, with three "chambers" or 
sleeping apartments for Students. To this ** great 
lodging" the Town Council either adapted, or built, 
a sort of wii^ running east from its northern end, 
and containing fourteen "chambers." Hamilton 
House and its wing constituted the whole of the 
buildings hastily j^repared and partially walled in 
during the summer of 1583 for Che reception 
of the Town's College. 

And now the Town Council began to look out for 
the man who should be entrusted with the headship 
of it. A contemporary writer, Henry Charteris, wi^h- 
uig Lo uphuld the digniity of the nascent institution, 
and availing himself of the ambiguity of certain Latin 

^ to 1586 Lord John Hamilton, on the removal of the mtuimter 

from his family, "l.iid claim to the lodpinj^ in the Kirk-of-fidd, which 
had been converted and employed for the schools of Pbtlosophx." 
He was penuaded to waive thia claim, but Us watt, the uxcmA 
Marqui-i nf Unmilton, twcnty-^ix years aftcrw:\rds revived it, and "by 
the aid of Lord Dinning and other strung fnends on the bessioa* 
made It good, and compelled the Town Council to pay him £3009 as 
compensation, «hich, .is if in mere despite and SL«irri, he handed Wtt 
as a gift to a dissipated follower. Sec Craufurd, p. ji. 

VOL. I. K 
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term^ says that **they began- to deliberate on a 
Rector to pceside over the Academy."* AnadmiM 
was the word Wlucfa the Humanists had mtroduced 
to mean ** Untversity/' because they disliked the 
mediaeval terms SHukum Gmerialt and UnmrsUas,' 
on the other hand it was sometimes used to denote 
a College, and the ** Academy " of Geneva was dis- 
tinctly declared not to be a University. Jieetor was 
the title of a high University officer, but it was also 
given in early times to Ae head-master of a muni- 
cipal school' Thus Charteris could not have been 
called to account for the terms he used, for they 
admitted of a double sense. But it is certain that 
he meant them to be taken in their more dignified 
import. And his words are here quoted as tlie first 
insunce of what often occurred afterwards, namely, 
that all who wrote on the history of the University 
of Edinburgh — Charteris himself, Craufurd, Dalzel, 
and Bower — claimed for it from the commencement 
the high titles and functions belonging to a mediae- 
val University, whereas it is plain that the Town 
Council considered that they were only founding 
a College. In the City Records the "Town's 
College," as they generally call it, is never once 
designated as a University till near the end of the 
seventeenth century, when the reader of these 
records meets all of a sudden, under date S4th 

* CoBabkare de Reetore qal Aodembe pneestet R Clnner^ 
f^t€ et OHtu! D. F^'ftrf/ Rollod, Scoti, Narratifi, p. 42. 

■ The title of ^'.Keaor* came into Scotland loog before there was 
a Univtnitjr ia the couatiy, Ibr in 1333 ibe tdiw^ of St Andicvs 
«cR udcr diaist«f a * Rector.* 
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March 1685, with the admission that the College 
had, by James VI.'s charter^ been "erected as a 
University." This remarlcable entry will be com- 
mented on in the next chapter. 

James VI., at the Stirling disputation, was explicit 
in saying: **I will be godfather to the Cott^ of 
Edinburgh, and will have it called the College of 
King James." And aooocdingly the institution in 
question got the official title of AcaeUmia JacoH 
SexH now engraved over its portal, which title of 
Academia, being conveniently ambiguous, suits its 
present fortunes, as well as the more restricted views 
of its founders. 

The Town Council, in seeking a head for this 
College, did not turn their eyes towards Moiiidguc 
College,* or the Scots College in Paris, in search of 
some Scot perfected abroad in schol.arship and philo- 
sophy — like Bishop Kennedy, who fetched home 
John Athelmar to be Provost of St Salvator's. or 
bishop Elphinston, who recalled Hector Boece to be 
Principal of King's College. Home-bred learning 
had now become respectable in Scotland ; and, on 
the other hand, in the then earnest mood of the 
national mind, personal religion, as well as a correct 
theology, would be thought of as primary requisites 
in one who was to be made the guide of youth. 
Between Pans and Scotland the Reformatioin had 
set a gulf. The Town Council might have looked 
to Geneva for aid, but James Lawaon thought that 
he knew, ''from the report of many," a man who 
*■ See Append E. Momtaoub Collbgb amb tbb Soon Collrck. 
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was possesseicj in eminent degree of all the needful 
qualifications.! 

This wa$; Robert Rollock, son of the laird of 
Powis, near : 'Stirling, who had never been out of 
Scotland, but* had been educated, first at the school 
of Stirling unHer Thomas Buchanan (nephew of the 
great George), and afterwards at St. Salvator's, 
where in 1580 he had been made Regent of Philo- 
sophy. This young man, now in his thirty-third 
year, had, during his short career as a teacher, made 
a reputation, not only for his competence in philo- 
sophy, but also for the piety which he instilled into 
the minds of his pupils. 

To him Lawson wrote a letter, making overtures, 
which being favourably answered, a deputation was 
sent over to St Andrews by the Town Council of 
Edinburgh to confer with Rollock, and honourably 
invite him to accept the newly -created charge. 
Rollock then came to Edinburgh and had an inter- 
view with his future patrons, the result of which was 
that on the 14th September 1583 a contract was 
concluded between the Magistrates and himself to 
the following -effect : — 

I. "The said Master Robert shall enter the 
College newly founded within the said Burgh for the 
instruction of the youth, and professing of good learn- 
ing (as the erection and foundation bears) the four- 
teenth day of October next, without further delay, 
and shall exercise the office of the Regent of the said 
College, in instruction, government, and correction 
of the youth- and persons which shall be committed 
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to his charge, during the space of one year im- 
mediately fbUowing his said entry, and further, so 
long as the said Mr. Robert uses himself faithfully 
therein, according to the rules and injunctions iriiich 
shall be given to him by the Provost, Baillies, and 
Council of the said burgh." 

II. The Council engage to pay him the sum of 
;^40 Scots, in two equal portions, at Candlemas and 
Lammas ; and also to " sustain him and one servant 
in their orditiary expenses." 

He is also to have as fees "from the bairns 
inhabitants of the said butgh forty shillings, and from 
the bairns of others not inhabitants therein, jCz or 
more, as the bums' parents may please to bestow of 
their liberality." And if at the end of the year the 
said Mr. Robert finds himself "not sufficiently 
satisfied " with his said yearly fee and casualties, he 
is to have an augmentation, not, however, exceeding 
the amount of 40 merks. 

HI. The Council bind themselves th t as it 
shall happen their College in policy and learning to 
increase, the said Mr. Robert, upon his good merit, 
shall be advanced to the most honourable place that 
shall be vacant therein " to the highest post or 
title which should be created). 

This document had many characteristic features. 
We note in it the straitened circumstances of the 
Town Council, which obliged them — after all the 
fine phrases in King James's charter about Professors 
of all the liberal sciences — to content theniselv(s 
with starting a College to be furnished with only one 
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Regent or tutor. We note their caution in engaging 
Rollock as Rjcj:;ent for only one year certnin. We 
note also thei^. Scottish homeliness in designating the 
future Studepjts as bairns." Nor can we fail to 
observe tlie tight hold wad dsaoluie control which 
they reserve jp themsdves. over diis fiiture seat of 
"good Icamiju;," in which the Regent is only to 
hold office aa ioog as he faitbliilly obeys the " rules 
and iojunctioi^" of the Provost and Bailies. . We 
cannot but re iect upon the humble and abject start 
into existence Imade by the University of Edinbui^h, 
as compared v.itli the free and honourable position 
conferred hy t'apai liuiis upon the older Universities 
of Scotiand. : 

There is, lowever, no just ground of complamt 
against the Town Council of 1583. In aaserdng 
dieh' powers ihey only did what was nacuial in the 
situath» in whidi, hy the King's charter, they had 
been placed. Rollock seems to have had no diffi- 
culties placed in his way after be had assumed rule. 
He at once inspired confidence, and was consulted 
in everything. The emoluments covenanted to him 
seem paltry, but the extreme poverty of the muni- 
cipality is to be borne in mind. To illustrate the 
p«:uniary arrangement made widi Rollock we may 
recall some of the payments for literary offices made 
or proposed in Scotland during die sixteendi centuiy. 
In 1500 Boeoe came to be Principal 1^ King's 
College on a salary of 40 merks ; he, however, had 
free board in addition, and he obtained the rectory 
of Fyvi^ and n pension (rom the King of ^^50 per 
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annum. In 1541 Bishop Reid gave Ferrerius, a 
foreign scfaolar» for instructing the monks of Kinloss, 
£^0 a year, and maintenance for himself, a servant, 
and two horses. In 1560 the Beck of Disa^im 
proposed that PrindpaJs of Colleges should have 
;^300 per annum each, and Professors from ;^300 to 
;^ioa In 1573 the Town Council of Glasgow, 
having hardly anything to give, gave the Principal 
of the College of Glasgow 60 merks (or ;^40) per 
aniiun^, with free boiird. In 1577 the Erectto Rci^iu, 
drawn up under Melville's Inspiration, alloiicJl to the 
same Principal 200 nv rks and 3 chalders (equal 
perhaps to £^0 sterling), and bo;ird at the common 
table of the College. Rollock was to have /40, or 
60 merks, fjer annum, fees from each Studt iu of 40s., 
with /"3, or more, accorflinf^' to the liberality of 
[parents, from Students coming from outsitle the town; 
and if the aggregate of salary and fees should prove 
insuiiicient, he was to have an augmentation not 
exceeding 40 merks. In computing what this would 
actually come to, we find that Rollock's class, during 
his first four years as Regent of Philosophy, was 
probably not over sixty in number. In 1587 he 
graduated forty-eight Students, apparendy the whole 
number with him, but some may have dropped off 
during the course. Taking sixty as a liberal estimate 
of the average number, we get 180 merks fees per 
annum, plus 60 merks salary, and perhaps 40 merks 
augmentation ; total 380 merks, or £1 87 Scots. As 
the Scots currency was debased in 1585 from one- 
sixth to one -eighth of the value of the English 
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currency. Rollick's emoluments would be equal to 
about j^35: 7:6 sterling of that day. In addition 
to this he was to have free board and lodging for 
himself and onie servant.' After four years a new 

arrangement was made, and his salary was consoli- 
clatccl at 400 bierks, the same sum which in 1560 
had I)cen settled as the sti[)encl uf John Knox. 
Rollock, doubtless, was provided with all the neces- 
saries for a simple, frugal life; and he not only 
married, but htf was even able to exercise a certain 
amount of hospitality; for it is recorded that*' he 
never suffered his old teacher, Thomas Buchanan, 
when he happened to come tO Edinburgh, to live in 
any house but his." 

The standard of teaching in the College of Edin- 
hurgh was from the outset fixed at University level, 
according to the ideas of these times. The line of 
demarcatiuu consisted, in the first place, in this — 
that Latin was to be the language of the classes ; 
not only was the R^jent to lecture upon all his 
subjects in Latin, but all intercourse, all question 
and answer, between him and the Students was to 
be conducted in the same language. Hence arose 
the necessity of the first act of the College, namely, 
to hold an Entrance Examination, in order to pre- 
vent Students being admitted to the classes who, 
from their want of sufficient familiarity with Latin, 
would not be able to follow the teaching. Rollock 

' The allowance for the bo.ird of Rollock .nnd his servant WM 
lixcil ai half a mcrk per day, equal to ^ 1 30 Scots, or about j£20 sterlins 
per annum in 1583. 
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having come to Edinburgh ddtvered an address, 
which has not been preserved* in the hall of Hamilton 
House on the ist October 1583. A crowd of youtl» 
—magna muliiiMdo^ says the somewhat florid bio- 
gra(^er — applied for admission ; but they were 
directed to enrol their names before one of the 
Bailies, and to appear for a testing examination on 
the I ! th of the same month. Rollock in the mean- 
time wtji ked paternally with the young men, assisting 
them to bring their Latin up to the mark. But on 
the day of trial a considerable propordon failed.^ By 
the advice of Rollock these persons were not abso- 
lutely excluded from the College, but a tutor was 
provided for them, '*io furnish them more thoroughly 
with Latinity against the following year." On the 
8th November Mr. Duncan Nurn was ai)potnted to 
this oflfice, and thus became "Second Master" of 
the Collegt;. He had been a pupil of Andrew Mel- 
ville's at Glasgow, and graduated there in 1580; he 
was said to be a young man "of remarkable scholar- 
ship and great refinement." The class now entrusted 
to him, though attached to the College, held an infra< 
Academical position ; for the year passed by them in 

' This was probably due in a great measure to the High School 
Jwving been hampered for more than twenty years with a head-master 
—one Robertoun— who held bis appotntment firom a former Abbot of 
Ho1yn>od, and who was not only *iin obstinate Papist," but also an 
incomj)etcnt scholar. The Town Council tried to get rid tjf him, ind 
in 1562 had summarily dismissed him. V,u\ (Juccn Mary, interfering 
on behalf of her co-religioi;isi, had arbiuarily ordered him to be 
restored to his office As, by a charter of Jaotes V., dated 1529, tbe 
" principal Granmuur SdMol * of Edinbui^gh hadanooopoly of teadking 
classics within tbe buigh,the incoinpetency of this kead^maticr was 

very serious. 
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preparation did not reckon as part of their four years* 

curriculum for graduation. 

The "Town's College" of Edinburgh was opened, 
probably on the 14th October 1583 (that being the 
day named in RoUock's commission), under two 
Masters, and with an attendance of eighty or ninety 
Students, of whom between fifty and sixty were in 
RoUock's class, commencing their first year's course 
for a degree, and the rest in a preparatory or tutorial 
class under Nairn. It was evidently the idea of the 
Town Council and Ministers not to have Students 
merely attendant on classes, as in a modem Scottish 
Univernty, btlt to institute a College wherein the 
main body of die Students should reside. Thus, on 
the 8th November 1583, they resolved "that all the 
students of the Town's College shall nightly lie and 
remain in thdr chambers within the same, and that 
they all shall have and wear gowns daily ; and such as 
want gowns and will not lie therein to be put forth 
thereof." This quaintly-worclctl order shows a true 
collegiate spirit. But unfortunately the Town 
Council were set to make bricks without straw. 
They had not the means of providing adequate 
lodging for the scholars. Craufurd speaks of two 
apartments, which in his time (1626-1662) were 
class-rooms, having been ori!j;inally enijiloycd for 
chambers, "there being none else beside, except 
the fourteen little chambers (now called the Reid 
Chambers') on the north side of the little close.'* 

I Probably beaunc fiu«d up with the 700 merk* of the Bishop 
Rdd's bequest, which fUl in in 1583. 
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There can hardly then have been aocomnuxla- 
tion for all the Students, though the Town 
Council ordered *'that they be two in each bed, 
and pay of chamber rent 408. each person ; and if 
any will have a bed to himself to pay jCi of 
chamber rent" 

But for collegiate life not only lodgings but also 
a common table would have been requisite. The 
founders of the College of Edinburgh manifestly 
aimed at this, and lost no opportunity of realising 
their idea.* We are told that in 1584 "the Abbey 
of Paisley, by the forfeiture fifst of the Hamihons 
and afterwards of the Erskines, being vacant at the 
King's donation, was bestowed upon the town of 
Edinburj^h, who intended to employ .1 p.irt tht reof 
lor till ecoiioniy to bi; kr^>i \n the College, bui ilie 
revolutions of State wtuch shoaly followed quashed 
that design " (Craufurd, p. 26). It is certain, how- 
ever, that a portion of the Students resided within 
the College walls, and Craufurd, speakini^^ of a period 
about forty years <ii\rr the first start, miplies thai 
more would have done so had there been room for 
them. He says that then twenty- three chambers 
were the total number available — ** a number impro- 
portional to the number of students, which in many 
years exceeded sixteen score." But if in those eariy 
days of the College forty or fifty Students slept 

' As late as 1646 wc find that they had not abandoned this asi-ua- 
tion. The Regents having complained €f die iliadequaqr of their 
salaries, the Town Council granted them an augmentation " Jurinjj 
the not -establishing of an economy provi»ioD lor houschulU 
oponcs) within tlie MM CoOfite.* 
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within its walls, the question arises, how did they 
breakfast and dine? And it b most curious that 
neither the City Records, nor any other source of 
information, throws any light on this problem. 
There seems no resource but to conclude that the 
" in-college " Students catered for themselves. Under 
date 1628 we find an order of the Town Council con- 
taining " Laws to be observed by the Scholars in the 
said College," and also a siatemcnt of "The form 
of discipline usually observed in the said College." 
The curicHis thing about these documents is that no 
diaiinciioii is made in them between in-Co!lege and 
out -College Students. Though the latter chiss — 
those* ItN ing in the town — ^must have formed two- 
thirJ.s of the whole body, yet the regulations almost 
eniircly a{»[)ly to those resident in College chambers. 
Thus: none are to *' go out of the gate after it is 
once locked by the Janitor, without leave of one of 
the Regents." They are all to "speak Latin," both 
in the schools, in the close, in the fields, and in all 
other places where they are together; and " none is to 
be found speaking Scotch." The following passage, 
however, would seem applicable to out-Students: 
** After their dismissal (from classes) at all times in 
the day, esi>eci.ill> in the evening, they are to go 
directly to their lodgings, and not to be found 
a&scmbltng in companies either in the gaitt (f>. the 
road or street) or elsewhere, and in like manner at 
the time of their coming again to the schools.'* 
The order that '*none go to taverns'* seems hard 
en the resident Scholars, if they had to provide their 
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own eating and drinking. But as to this point the 
otherwise minute Regulations of the Town Council 
say not a word. The law about wearing gowns, 
so stringently laid down in 1583, is not repeated in 
the later code^ and in all probability it was a dead 
letter from the first. Perhaps it was disliked and 
resisted by influential parents, and was dropped in 
consequence. Thus front the outset the Edinbuigh 
Students presented rather a citizen -like than an 
Academic appearance. 

In some of the domestic arrangements of the 
"Town's Collie" the Council imitated the usage 
of the mediaeval Colleges, for they exacted a 
certain amount of menial service from beneficed 
Students.* The bur.sars in turns, two each week, 
were to have charge of ringing the bell ' to summon 
classes, at five o'clock in summer and six in winter ; 
then again at ten o'clock and at half-past one. They 
were also to " paidell " (/.f. scour with brush- s 
attached to the feet) the stairs and entrances to the 
schools. The Janitor, who had a paid ortice, was 
at first always a Student of the fourth year, or else a 
graduate who was studying theology. He was to 
keep the main gate of the College ; unlock it in the 
morning, and lock up at ten at nighL Also to keep 
the keys of the schools, or class-rooms; to place 

' This practice, hr cr, does not date from the first opcnin,', fi r 
there were then &o bursaries. We »hall tee m the m*.i chapter that 
fix Bursaries were cttablidicd in iS97i by the College of Justice and 
ihc Town Council jointly 

* On the 6th Uecember 1583 the Town Couodt ordemi their 
** Master of work b the Town's CoHege to b«iy tb« skcUct bdl for the 
said College* and to bang up the same by the advice of the BaiKes.* 
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candles in them at night, and sweep them out thrice 
a week. And he was to have an eye to the buildings 
in general, and report when repairs were necessary. 
He was to ring the bell for dismissal of classes, 
probably because the bursars, who were otherwise 
the bell-ringers, would be themselves in class.^ • 

Both in-CoU^ and out-CoUege Students had to 
assemble early in the mondngt and they had a long 
day's work every day throughout ten or deven 
months of the year. Even on *' play-days " they 
were only allowed to go for two liours to the fields 
— that is, to a part of the *' Muir lands" (answering 
to what is now "Warrender Park "), where they had 
a playground assigned to them, and where they used 
to practise archery. Each Regent had constant 
tutorial supervision of his class, and when they were 
not attending lectures he was perpetually "conferring" 
with them and examining them. Under RoUock 
a religious character so far pervaded the institution 
that he may almost be said to have presided over a 
Protestant religious house in the Kirk -of- Field. 
Every evening the Principal conducted family wor- 
ship with the Students. Mvery Wednesday he in- 
structed al! the Scholars " in the knowledge of God 
and of their auties." On Sundays all the Students 
assembled for m()rning lessons, and then were taken 

> This attows that' the Janitor weald fiave his studies interfered 
with by tfie duties imposed upon hin\. And in 1635 frincipal Adam- 
son rccomincntle*! the Town Council to Confer the office of J.mitor 
upon some one who was not a Stitdent, " especially upon a bookbindcTi 
who might employ himself at work within the gate of the College, in a 
room fit fgr ttiis purpose" Wbeveupon one ** David Smith, book- 
binder, was elected porter " and othen of hit cnft lucceedcd him. 
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to church for the moriung and aftmioon sermons < 
after which they had to return to the College and give 
an account of the sermons. At first they appear to 

have gone to the "High Church" (St, Giles'), but in 
1600 the Town Council allotted the east loft of 
Trinity College Church for the use of the Students. 

The foregoing particulars serve to give us a 
tolerably clear picture of the general life of the Col- 
lege of Edinburgh, as shaped out by Rollock during 
the first years of its existence— all except the arrange^ 
ments for meals, on which we find no informaition. ^ 
And in all those particulars we see that it was as 
yet no University, but an essentially collegiate and 
domestic institution. On the other hand, its founders 
assumed for it from the outset the power of confer- 
ring degrees. This power before the Reformation 
had been derived solely and directly from popes or 
kings. W then, did the College of Edinburgh 

obtain it ? There seem to be only two alternative 
answers to this quesdon.- Either die privilegie was 
conveyed in a lost charter of the foundation of die 
CoUcge» or else* after n^fodadon an the subject, it 
was orally conceded by the State authorides that 
the Town Council should imitate the Municipal 
Council of Geneva (see Appendix D), and assume a 
degree-giving power for their College. It is true 
that the Geneva degrees were disallowed by other 
Universiiics, or only recognised as a matter of 
courtesy. But it never happened to the Edinburgh 
degrees to be questioned, as we shall see below, till 
1 709, and that was far too late, for the Act of 1621 
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had fully r;iiifit:d ihc dogree-confernng powers of 
ihc College of Edinburgh. 

On the 1 6th October 1583 the magistrates 
appointed a committee, of which William Little — 
one of the chief promoters of the University, and 
afterwards Provost — was a leading member, "to 
devise the order of teaching to be kept in the 
College npw erected." Of course this was done in 
consultation with RoUock. The scheme adopted 
was one for a course of strictly University study. 
A curriculum for the attainment of the Master of 
Arts degree was kud down on the lines of what had 
been in use in the older Universities, with some 
modern improvements based on the practice of 
Andrew Melville or the ideas of the post- Reforma- 
tion educationists.' The curriculum was divided 
into four sessions or classes ; and the old University 
nomenclature for these chisses was retained. 1 he 
first or lowest was styled the ** liajan " class, as con- 
sisting of the Dajani or " Freshmen." The mode 
of s|>elling this term adopted in Scotland has been 
misleading, and hence Principal Lee* says, " There is 
no doubt that the word is derived from the Latin 
PiV^ani, rustics requiring to be civilised or humanised 
though enlisted among the cives acatkmici ; in the 
same manner as the name pagani was anciently given 
to the Roman conscripts or raw recruits." But the 
word, as an Academic term, came from the University 

' (icorgc Kuclunan did nut live to see the opening of the College 
of Edinburgh, or If give ht» advice as to its r^ttbtion. He tud died 
in September isSi: ' At^mU Anmud^ p. vj. 

• I 
\ 
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a£ Paris, where the form was always, not Baj'anus, 
but Si^tmus or £tatmss^ while the entrance fee 
paid by a new Student to his " nation " was called 
Bejammtum sen jmtmdm adimUus-^-mioiaaf to furnish 
a feast in celebration of his arrival. In the forms 
Bejanus and Bejaunium we find the two syllables 
Bec-jaune clearly retained ; and Ducange says : 
"Vox Gallica Bcjaitnc, quasi Bec-janne. ut sunt 
aviculae qu«c nondum e nido evolaruiit." The 
" Bajan " class, then, was for the Gelbscluiabel, or 
callow bird of Universities. The second class in 
the College of Edinburgh were called "Semie^" 
** Semi-Bajans." or " Semi-Bachelors.*' In the third 
year the Students were called "Bachelors," or 
" Determinands ;" because at the end of that year 
they might " determinate^" that is, finish their course 
with the imperfect degree of Bachelor {fias chevalier). 
The fourth year's class consisted of Magistrands," 
or Students about to be made Maestri. Of course 
when the College was opened hi October 1583 it 
could only have a clasii of first-year men, or " Uajans." 
These were under RoUock, while there was a tutorial 
<x preparatory class of unmatricuiated Students under 
Nairn. In October 1584 Rollock's class became 
Semies " or second-year men, while Nairn's class 
were promoted to be " Bajans." In May 1585 the 
plague broke out in Edinburgh, and the College was 
disbanded till February 1586. Thus the second 

* Ducange quotes fram Larobeciui a pieee cf medieval wit «n 

this » or(I : " Dcani definitlo latitat in ipsa nominis lui aooiticMde — 
Ikiinus l-.st Animal Nescicns Vitain Studio^uruni." 

VOL. L t 
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and third sessions of the College lasted onty seven 
months each, instead of eleven, which was the full 
Academical year originally prescribed And, from 
the same cause, it was not till October 1586 that a 

third Bajan class was started, and a third Regent^ 

Alexander Scriingcr, added to the staff of the College. 
Nairn had died in February 1586, and Adam Colt 
had been appointed 10 take his class. Thus in the 
session of 1586-87 the classes were : — • 

Magistrands under K<)Uuck; 
Bachelors under CoU ; 
Semics— none $ 
Bajaas under Scrimger. 

At the end of this session RoUock's dass laureated 
with the M.A. degree ; and had he been an ordinary 
Regent he would have begun a^n at the bottom 
with a new class of entrants. But as he was " Prin- 
cipal " (this title having been conferred upon him in 
I-\'hruary 1585-8O), it was thought proper that he 
should be removed from the drudgery of Regenting, 
and he was made Professor of Theolopf)', Philip 
Hi-,Iop being ajjpomted to the vacant Regentship. 
Thus in 1587-88 the classes were: — 

Magistrands under Cok ; 
Bachelors — none » 
Scnfea widflr Scrimger ; 
Bajant under Hiflop. 

And in 1588-89:— 

Maf,nstrands — none (therefore there ' 

was no graduation this session) ; 
Baichelors under Scrimger ; 
Seniles under Hislop; 
bajaos under Coiu 
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At the beginning of the session 1589-90 a fourth 
class was for the first time added to the College ; 
Charies Ferme being appointed fourth Regent» and 
placed in chaige of n new Bajan dass. 

The above details exhibit the working of the 
rotation system among the Regents. This system 
had been commonly in use in mediaeval Colleges : it 
was a tutorial as distinguished from a Professorial 
system. For, while the Professor or Reader has his 
particular subject to ttach to all pupils who may 
come to him, the rotating Regent or Tutor has his 
particular pupils to instruct in all the subjects of a 
prescribed curriculum. We have seen that the 
authors of the Book of Discipline proposed to abolish 
the rotation of Regents, and to substitute Readers of 
each separate subject. Andrew Melville actually 
introduced, this change in the College of Glasgow. 
And the rotation of Regents was forbidden in all the 
Nova FundaHofus of the Colleges in Scotland. But 
all those Colleges either did not entirely relinquish, 
or soon returned to, the old plan, which Mdville 
and the most enlightened Reformers had denounced. 
And the teaching of the College of Edtnbuigh was 
established from the outset on the old plan, which 
continued in vogue in all the Universities of Soot- 
land till the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

There was one cogent argument in favour of the 
system which probably decided the Town Council 
of Edinburgh to aUopt it, and that was its t-conomy. 
It would be cheaper to get the whole work of pre- 
paring the Students for graduation done by four 
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Regents than .to appoint separate Readers or Pro- 
fessors for each of the subjects to be taught. The 
Regents in the College of Edinburgh under Rollock 
got a salary of only £100 Scots* each, or about 

jCh : los. sterling, without any provision for board. 
They might cam perhaps /So Scots additional by 
class fees, but the a{)poirumcnts were altogether 
meagre, and were looked on as stepping-stones to 
other [)rerern\cnts. The persons appointed to be 
Regents were almost always young nien who had 
recently graduated ; and they w ere chosen after 
public trial,'' in the shape of Latin disputations held 
before competent judges, who acted on the part of 
the Town Council. The procedure was analogous 
in some respects to the election, after a competitive 
examination, of young graduates to be Fellows and 
Tutors of Colleges at O.xford and Cambridge. 

The four Regents of Philosophy each carried on 
his own class from entrance to laureation, and then 
began again from the bottom with a fresh class of 
" Bajans." What the course in Philosophy was we 
find compIetel)f drawn out in the City Records some 
years later, yhe work for the four successive years 
was, in brief, as follows : — 

The Bajan year was mainly taken up with Latin 
and Greek scholarship— the books to be read being 
works of Cicero, the Greek Grammar of Clenardus. 
some of the New Testament, Isocrates, Homer, 
Uesiod, and Phocyllides. Large portions of these 
books hud to be conunilled to memory, and constant 

' .Sec Craufurd's AfemtHrSf p> 4i- ' Sec /d. p. yx 
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" versions " or translations into the vernacular, and 
vice versa, had to be made. During the hist four or 
five months of the year the DtaUclks of Ramus 
were gone through. 

In the Senii-Iiajan year the first month was 
occupied with repetition and rcvisal of last year's 
work. For the next two months the class had to 
study Rhetoric out of the works of Ta]«us, Cas* 
Sander, and Aphthonius. The remainder of the 
session was devoted to the Or^anoH of Aristotle, 
the greater part of which was read. Towards the 
close of the session a compendium of Arithmetic 
was given to the Students. 

In the l^achelor year the Regent, after examina- 
tions, tirst read Hebrew Grammar with the SuiJents. 
Then he exercised them in Dialectical Analy sis and 
Rhetoric, and read through the Posterior Aualyiics 
which had before been omitted. At the dose of the 
session he gave them a description of the Anatomy 
of the human body. On Saturdays throughout the 
year there were disputations. 

In the Magistrand year, after a repetition of all 
before gone through, the Dc Ccclo of Aristode and 
the Sphere of Johannes de Sacrobosco were read, 
and demonstrations of Practical Astronomy were 
given. Then the Students read the Dc Oriu, the 
Afeieorologica, and the Ve Anima,^ and also Huntert 
Cosinographia (a work on Geography). And they 
were constantly exercised in disputations. 

' The Ethics of Aristotle must also have been read at time, a& 
they arc included in tbe snlqecti enumented for eMtminatioiu 
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In comparing che course thus laid down for the 
College of Edinburgh with its antecedents the 
following contrasts arise: — It differed from the 
medieval degree system in Scotland — (i) By making 
Greek an indispensable part of University study ; 
whereas, before the Reformation, Aristotle had been 
studied in Latin translations, and the Greek Testa- 
ment had not Incn read. (2) By the spirit of 
humanism which it uxhibilcd, great altention being 
paid to purity of style both in Greek and Latin. 
(3) modernising tendency, in the admission 

of Ramus, and Tahtus, and Hunters Cosmography, 
and descriptive Anatomy. 

It differed from the scheme of the Book of Disci- 
pline in being not exclusively a scientific course, but 
giving up the 6rst year to scholarship and literature. 
It was evidently moulded, to a great extent, upon 
Andrew Melville's course, but it omitted two of the 
most important features of that course, namely. 
Geometry and History.' Probably the Edinbuigh 
curriculum was drawn up in accordance with what 
Rollock, who was far less widely accomplished dian 
Melville, was prepared to teach. 

One great merit of the system was that it was 
calculated to keep the Students' minds in a constant 
state of activity. The classes were at first small, 
averaging about thirty Students each ;» thus there 

* It is remarkable that the «tudy of Universal History, thus 
omitted m the first prognomme of tbe Univertitjr of Edinburgh, has 
been strangely neglected in alt the Universities of Scotland ever 
since. 

* Wc infer thi^i from the numbers laurcatcd each year. In 1587, 
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was constant tutorial supervision. There was no 
mere passive note-taking allowed, but frequent 
examinations, translations, themes, and disputations 

ensured assimilation of the text-books read, and gave 
to each Student a certain command of thought and 
language. On the \vhol(j, the education which the 
College of Edinburgli gave at the end of the six- 
teenth century was, for those times, quite as good 
and useful as that whidi many modern Universities 
up to very recent times have given. — 
The system of examinations for d^;rees in 
Edinburgh as settled in those early times has been 
minutely recorded by Craufurd, and deserves atten- 
tion. The only degree which the College then and 
for long afterwards conferred being that of Master 
of Arts. The first batch of Magistrands to be 
laureated was Rollock's chiss in 15S7. These he 
carefully examined himself, and then gave them 
their d^rees. Afterwards, when the Collie staflT 
was complete, this simple procedure was superseded 
by minutely-prescribed arrangements. The first 
principle of these arrangements appears to have 
been that no Regent should be allowed to examine 
the class which he had himself taught. The Regent 
of the Magistrand class was thus excluded from their 
final examination for dofjrec, and as he had had the 
sole training of them since their matriculation they 
would now have to hr examined by persons who had 

48; in isSS, 30 i in 1590, 13 (^ftcr an outbreak of the pLigue) ; in 
1593, 38; in 1593, 19, and another class 20; in 159$, 39; in 1596^ 
241 in 1597, 34 1 in 1598, 32. See Cnuifurd's Afemain. He does 
not giw Ao nnmber tu 1591. 
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taken no part in their teaching. This was devised 
to exclude all suspicion of favouritism. As all the 
Regents were supposed to be thoroughly acquainted 
with the whole curriculum, it was assumed that one 
could examine as well as another. 

At the final examination in July the Magistrands 
came before the Regents of the Bachelor, Semi-Bajan, 
and Bajan cUisses, and the Regent of Humanity.' 
The lu st examined them in the early books of the 
Or<i\iiioii : the second in the .1 iia/ylus ; the lliirtl in 
the J optcs and Sophistics, and in Ramus ; the fourth 
in the Ethics. 

Then again : — The first examined them in the 
Acroamatics : the second in the Dc Coclo and in 
Astronomy: the third in the Dt Oriu and the 
AfvUfiro/ffgica ; the Humanist in the De AtUma, 

The results of all these examinations were sever- 
alty reported to the Principal, and at the same time 
the five Regents each laid before him a report on 
the conduct and " carri^e " of every Student. And 
the Principal, considering tlie conduct as well as the 
ability of each, proceedul to ih aw up what we should 
call a class -list of the Students to be graduated 
"according to their deservings." 

What we term "classes" of honours they called 
"circU'H." ami the fixing o{ the class-list was called 
"circulation." TIh: list as adjusted by the Primip.il 
contained the n.uues of: — (i) Exortes, those who 
Were above the circles ; (2) 1 hose who were in the 

' riic nature of ll>is orticir, crcaieil an ye.iti later than the p-.iJua- 
tiua of Kulluck'k cl.\:>$, \^)U be fully explained m the next chapter. 
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first circle; (3) Those who were annexed to or 
approached the first circle ; {4) Those who were in 
the second circle; {5) '*The remainder in a line, 
whose names were thought fittest to be spared in 

public calling upon them."' 

The honour system in Edinburgh in those days 
was more complete and stimulating than anything of 
the kind now existing in any University of Scotland. 
But it is curious to find that its very tiiorou^rhness 
brought it into disfavour. " Diverse of good note," 
says Craufurd, " being dissatisfied with the public 
notictj of their children's weakness, procured the 
laying aside of the Circulation from the year 1631 
to the year 1643, ac which time it ¥fas revived in 
part," — the names being called in ranks, not at 
the public disputation, but the nt^t before, in the 
presence of only the Town Council, the Ministers, 
and the Masters of the College. 

There are two points which strike one in the 
examination system above detailed that it 

does not comprise all the studies of the four years' 
course, Greek and Latin Scholarship, Arithmetic, 
Hebrew Grammar, Anatomy, and Gec^raphy being 
omitted. Thus the examination was entirely in 
Aristotle, with the items of the Dia/ic/ics of Ramus 
and Astronomy added on. Probably scholarsliip was 
considered to have been sufficiently tested in pre- 
vious College examinations, while Hebrew Grammar, 

* Craufurd, pw S<' 'I'bii I*st division is analogous to what iA 
Oxford is called ^the Gul^" consisting of the names of (bote w1m)> 

hnvitiK' sou;;ht honours, fiul to olitain (hem, but stiU are adjoined to 

bare graduation. 
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Anatomy, Arithmetic, and Geography were regarded 
as hors d' oeuvrc~\X';^i\A in themselves, but not 
essential parts of the qualification for a degree in 
Philosophy. And this shows that the Town Council 
and Ministera of Edinburgh had not as jret shaken 
off medisevalism. Steond^ we note the thoroughly 
collegiate and domestic character of diat part of the 
system which made the conduct and carriage of a 
Student to form an element in determining his 
position in the class-list for graduation. 

On the night before the ceremonial of laureation 
the successful Students "convened before the Prin- 
cipal and whole Regents, when they first subscribed 
the Confession of Faith, and next a solemn engage- 
ment to be dutiful to the College where ihey had 
got their breeding." Next day came the "Act," 
whicli consisted of public disputations. This was 
in\ ariably held on a Monday, in order that the Lord 
Ciiancellor of Scotland, "and other Privy Councillors, 
the Treasurer ,and Lords of Exchequer, with the 
Lords of Session, Advocates, and Writers, having 
no meeting on that day, might attend ; which they 
used to do with great frequency." A Thesis had 
been drawn up- by the Regent of the Magistrand 
class, and subscribed by all the candidates for laurea- 
tion ; and they were now, in presence of a dignified 
assembly, in the Church of Trinity College, or the 
Greyfriars', or in the Coll^;e hall, severally bound 
to defend every proposition in it against all impugners. 
Proliablv some of the class mnv have been told off to 
impugn, in default of external controvensialists ; but 
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the audience, containing numerous ministers and 
lawyers who had been trained in foreign Univer- 
sities» would in the sixteenth century furnish many 
veterans able and witling to show their skill in such 

combats of words. The disputations were conducted 
iu Lalin. and histcd all clay, till ^Ix in the evening; 
but, as the grailuation-list liad been settled bclbrc, 
they had uo iiilluence upon the fate of the c.irKlidaie.s. 
They were a mere exhibition of the Students' e\{>ert- 
ness in a kind of exercise which still plca^icd the 
taste of the day. 

The disputations ended, the candidates were by 
public proclamation called up according to the dis> 
tinct ranks wluch had been assigned them ; and the 
Principal, after a short exhortation to a virtuous 
and piotis life, performed the ceremony of laureation 
" by the imposition of a bonnet (the badge of manu- 
mission) upon the head of each of the candidates ; 
and then one of their number, in a brief speech, 
gave thanks to the assembly, and dismissed them." 

We have now seen clearly the arrangements 
made for education in the College of Edinburgh as 
a College for graduation in Philosophy or Arts. But 
very soon arrangements for education in Theology 
(without graduation) were aiKleJ. It cime ixlxmt 
in this wise: In I-cbiuary 1585-86 Rullock n i » :\t d 
the title of ** Principal or i-irst Master."' This was 

' Bower mo^x t rronoously suppose* th.nt this w.ts done by the Town 
Council " Mtth a view of raising Uicir infant in«tttinion 10 the rmnk of 
a University,* whereas the office of Principal is not a Uni^-enity o0iee 
at .ill. It, pr >jK.rIy s[>e.iking, has no pl.icc in the S)^.tciii of .1 I'ni- 
ven»it>- ) a " Frin<.i)MU" is sunplj Head Tutor of a Colkj^e ; be is, ia 
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simply in fulfilment of the Town Council's pledge to 
him (above, p. 133) that they would advance him to 
the highest post vacant in their Coll^[e. They 
could not have made him Principal to start with, as 
that would have been a contradiction in terms so 
long as he was sole Regent ; as soon as there were 
Regents under him he was made First Regent or 
Principal. When thus dignified with the title of 
Head, Rollock did not immediately give up his 
Rcgcntini^, but carried through his class to l.uirciiiion 
in August 1587. And it was only on his obligations 
to liis class having been discharged that he retired 
tVoni the teaching of Philosophy. And in the follow- 
ing i\t)\( mbcr he was appointed by the Town 
Council, with the consent of the Presbytery of Edin- 
burgh, to be Professor of Theol<^ in the College. 
This reference to the Presbytery was an acknow- 
ledgment of the right of the Kirk of Scodand to 
control in spiritual matters all Universities and 
Colleges. — a right asserted down to 1858. The 
combination in Rollock's person of the offices of 
Principal and Professor of Theology was in accord- 
ance with the ideas of Melville, as expressed in the 
Erectio Rfgia (above, p. 85). 

By this appointment a school was created for those 

»hort, what is culled in Oxford or Cambridge " Head of a House." 
At St. Andrews «re see two Principals, because there are two separate 

Cullc^cs. The University of Glasgow only got a Principal because 
ihc I'.i-dagogium or College of GIa5>;ow usurp^-d the place of the 
L'nivLTbity, and Uios the first officer of the Colicrge came to be con- 
sidered the first officer of the University. Bill modern us.ige in 
^ ^>hind has completely adopted the misnomer of "Principal of a 
L nucrsity." 
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graduates in Arts who proposed to enter the office 
of the Ministry. Of Rollock's work as Professor 
of Theology his biographer says : ** I can scarcely 
describe the assiduity, the watchfulness, the labori- 
ousness, with which he set about training in Divinity 
such of his former pupils as applied their mincls to 
this study. Sometimes he cHctate d a logical analysis 
of one of the Episdes of Sc. Paul, or of some other 
book of Scripture ; sometimes he handled general 
topics ; sometimes he examined into the pc»ints of 
controversy with Poi>ery ; and in these pursuits he 
suffered no hour of the day to pass unempkned." 
Craufurd says of him : "He had incretiible dtxierity 
in framing; the spirits of the young divim-s to the 
pastoral charge, and had for the space of eleven years 
the most flourishing seminary of that kind which 
was known in tliat age." Without quite endorsing 
Craufurd's retrospective eulogy, and his claim for 
RoUock's school of Theology to have been the first 
of those days, we cannot fail to recognise that RoUock 
personally did a noble work. Though, on the other 
hand, looking at the matter, not from a spiritual, but 
from a scientific point of view, we see that his con- 
ception of theological teaching was inferior to that 
of Andrew Melville. But reserving a more par- 
ticular account of Rollock as a Divine for a later 
page, we only note here that in 1587 the Colkf^^e 
of Edinburgh was complete in its first stage of 
deveiupiuent as a College of Arts And Theology. 
There were four Regents, each of whom in turn 
every fourth year brought up liis class to be 
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graduated, and ihcrc was a Principal, who was 
also Professor of Theology, and who laboriously 
taught such of the Masters of Arts as chose to 
slay on at College, not, however, with a view to 
a degree in Divinity, but as a preparation for the 
Ministry. 

In this simple form the College, owing chiefly 
to the zeal and wisdom of Rotlock, and the beauty 
of bis character, took firm root It did not, like 
the older Universities, commence with a blaze of 
success and then collapse. It started from a very 
humble beginning and steadily expanded into greater 
things. External circumstances, both in nature and 
in politics, were at the outset very unpropitious to 
it. In its second session it had to be disbanded, 
owing to an invasion of the Plague. In the year 
after its opening its chief promoter, and best and 
wisest Irlend, James Lawson, was banishetl from 
Scotland by the inlluence of the Earl of Arran, and 
shortly afterwards " died at London, to the great 
grief of all the godly." And Principd Lee seems to 
think that it was a disadvantage to the Coli^;e that 
in 1584 James VI. arbitrarily deposed the Town 
Council — at the head of whom was Alexander Clark, 
laird of Balbirnie, who had been Provost for six 
years, during all the efforts to get a University 
established — and forced upon the Town a Council of 
his own nomination, with that same ** profligate 
Earl of Arran " as Chief Magistrate. However this 
may be, the King did some good turns to the 
College ; first in granting it the teinds of Currie, and 
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secondly in sending some of the young nobility of 
Scotland to be Rollodc's pupils. And there is pleas- 
ing evidence that Lord Arran's Council did not 
neglect to exercise a paternal supervision over the 
College. For the Records tell us that on the 23d 
December 1584 they authorised payment to a 
" walx-maker " {i.e. a wax-chandler) " for two torches 
bought and received from him for the convoy of the 
Provost and liailics from the College at the lessons 
made there." With tlic eye of fancy we can see the 
little band of civic authoritit^s trudging hack, in the 
winter evening, with torches to guide ihrm throtit^h 
the unli^hicd lanes down into the Cowgaie and u[> 
again, alter hearing Rollock teaching Rhetoric to the 
"Semi " class, and Nairn clashes to the " liajans." 



Appendix A. Kouert Reio, Bishop or Orkney. 

From amoogpt the old CathoUc hienichy of Scotland the fiijure 

of Bishop Reid Mnes out, second only to that uf Bishop Elphin* 
Bton, in the combination of goodness w itfi tisi-nificcnce. 

Robcri Kcid, son of a gentleman wUu fell at KlofMen, h;ul 
the usual education of those limes. He enltred St. S^jlvatof's 
(St Alldrew^) in 1511, and, having graduated there. &nUh«d his 
education at Parai Returning a cultured and eng.iging nuui, he 
soon became a favourite of James V., and had an c%!r.\ur.!mary 
succc^iion of high anpointrnf-nt^ nnd r.ffit cs in ('hiir. h arnl State. 
Irom but>-i>ean of Moray he became, m 1526, Aubot 01 Kmtos» ; 
in addition to this, in 1532, he was made one of the Senator* of 
the College of Justice^ then being established. Next, he was 
employed on several embassies : four times to the Pai^at Court, 
three times to the Court of Francis I., and three times to th.it 
of Henry VIII. In 15 p he was recommcr^-lcd by Janus V. to 
the i'ojK; tor the ace ot uri^ncy, as one "»cii iiiivd to icjjajr the 
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evil conilition of those polar islands, in which the Catholic iaith 
antl even the laws of Scotland were but litde observed." But, as 
the King suggested, he was to retain his other bcncfic ls, ilic 
Aljhcy of Kinloss, 'and the Priory of Peatily (whidi lie ;k-1iJ in 
commoidam), that but of their revenues he might provide a pension 
of 800 merks for Majesty^ natural son, John Stewart I Not- 
withstanding the spiritual destitution of the northern islands^ 
which had now become his diocese, Rci>l was by no means 
pcrnnitcd 10 devote himself entirely to their rare. Both in 1541 
and 154a he was 4t the Court of Henry VIIL ; after the death 
of James v., in 1542,^0 was api>ointed one of the Privy Council 
of the Regent Arran ; m 1548, on the death of Abbot Myln, he 
was made Lord President of the College of Justice; in 1551 he 
was a Commissioner for settling the peace between Scotland and 
I'n-lr.nd ; in 1554 he w.is appointed one of the Curators of the 
youthful Queen j in the same year he was at Paris with reference 
to the afljkirs of iJie Duke of Chastdhenuilt i in 1555 he was 
ap|>ointcd a Commissioner for the introduction of a universal 
standard of weir,! ts and measures; in 1556 he was at Carlisle for 
settling the disputes of the Uordcr ; and in 1558 he was sent to 
Paris by the Estates as one of their Commissioners to sign the 
marriage -contract and witness the nuptials of Mary Queen of 
Scots with the Dauphin of France. 

Such were some of the cstcrnal facts of the life of Kcid, 
showing the multifarious functions performed in the sixteenth 
century by a high ecclesiastic, who cuuld be at the same time an 
Abbot and a Bishop, and the head of the judicial establishment 
of Scotland, and yet also have the most important special com- 
missions entrusted to him from time to time. Of Bishi^ Reid's 
pcrsoiul char.icter two pictures have conio d nvn to ns; the one 
drawn by the pen of a powerful detractor; the other to be found 
in the eulogies of perhaps too appreciative dependants^ Between 
these two representations of hhn the court of posterity has to 
dccii'.L' ; and certainly the evidence of his recorded actions seeOM 
Ijrcutly to preponderate in his favour. 

Xcid's last mission was in every way disastrous. On his 
voyage to France he was shipwrecke<l near Poulognc, and losing 
liis rich c<nii|>;i.nt', w.is with difficulty saved, to;;etlicr with the 
Karl of Kuthea, in the ship s boat At the ceremony of Alary 
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Stuait'» mairiage tbe Sooteh Commissionen were invited by the 

Guises to yive their consent to a rlansc in the contract, securing 
the "crown nutrinioniiil " to the Dauphin, that is, making him 
Kilig of Scotland, if he AoM be predeceased by his wife. This 
they all lefused to sign, u being beyond Qmt instructions, and it 
was commonly supii^sc l tl^it, in revenge for this patriotic firm- 
ness, the Commisisioners were poisoned at Dieppe, by the order 
either of Catherine de Medicia or one of the Guiae fiunily. John 
Knox lelates the story with malignant pleasantry ; he says : " The 
most part of the Lords that were in France at the Queen's 
nuurriage, though they got their conge from the Court, j't/ tkey 
forgot it retuni H SuHand. For whether it was by an Italian 
poaMt, or by the French figs, c r ' , .■ putage of their potinger 
(he was a Frenchman), there cie[tartcil from this life the Ear! of 
Cassilis, the Earl of Kothes, Lord Fleming, and the Bishop of 
Orkney, whose end was even according to hb life."* It so 
hapi)cned that out of the numlier of the Commissioners two groat 
Ix)rds of Congregation, Loril James Smart, after^vanls the Re(ient 
Murray, and Sir John Erskinc of Dun, escaped liic ciletis ot 
the alleged poison, and together with Beatoun, Archbishop of 
Glasgow, and l.onl Scton, Provost of ^"dllll>lltl;^l, got safe home. 
Knox therefore could afford to make merry over the fate of the 
rest For the murder of a Catholic Bishop he was not likely to 
expieas either i»ty or reprobation. It would be out of the 
question to expect that Knox, in his stern controversial writing, lit 
up by flashes of grim humour, should stop to do justice to all the 
good that there was in a man like Reid. It would be like expect- 
ing appreciation to be shown in the fiercest article of a party news- 
paper towards one of tl.e chiefs of the opposite side in i>o!itic5. 

Knox had one grievowi charge to bring against Rcid, namely, 
that he had sat with other Bishops and Lords on the trial of the 
unfortunate Adam WaUacCi who was burned for heresy on the 
Casllehill of rullnburgh in 1550; an>l tVir.t Rcid did not support 
the protest uttered on that occasion by the Earl of Gleneairn against 
the cruel sentence.* All that we can now say is, that such were 
those times. The gentlest spirits on both sides of the religious con- 
troversy were ready to condemn their op{>onct)ts to martyrdom. 

When Knox said that Bishop Reid's " end was even according 
^ taing's c4Ki«ti gf iTMMr, voL i. 163. * iM/., L p. 34a 
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to his life," he probably alluded to his declining to listen to the 
** exhortations " of Lord James Stoatt, who visited him when he 
was dying. " Nay, my Lord," snid Reid, " let me alone ; for you 
and I never agreed in our life, and I think that we shall not 
agree now at my death; and therefore let me alone."* But 
Knox added another gossiping touch to his account of Rcid's 
death, which he may also have had in vicsv when lie said that 
hiit "end was even according to his life." He tells us that Reid, 
when his illness came on, caused his bed to be made betwixt 
his two coffers. Such was his god ; the gold that therein was 
iiirk scd, that he would not depart from, so long as memory 
would serve hiin." It the fact, as stated, be true, the siniple 
inteipretation of 'it wonld seem to be, that a side man may 
naturally feel ani^ous about the money which he has with him in 
a forcij;n town. But .it nil events it appears a most extraordinary 
thing, in the face of all that is recorded about bishop Reid, to 
charge hiro with avarice. 

In turning to thc opposite view of Reid's cliaiacter, we may 
notice in passing the more generous view taken by George 
Buchanan (m relating the Dieppe affair) of the four Commis- 
sioners who died. He says that they were "omnes summa 
virtute ct carit.ite in patriam." 

Many details of the life of Reid have been recorded for us 
by Joannes Ferrerius, a Piedmontese scholar, whom in 1518 
Reid, when returning from an embassy to Rome, brought back 
with him to Scotland. For three yeirs the Abbot (as he then 
was) kept Ferrerius as a companion at the ijcottish Court in 
Edinburgh, and then sent him down to Kinloss to instruct the 

• Ttiii shows lli.it pcr!M>n»)ly Kci<i remained satUlied with his own religion. 
Trini ip.il Lee {/naut^utai Addntus, p. 69)e)iiirc!HC'd the opinion that Reid was 
" not urtfiicndly " to Keronnliig principles. Uut lhae i* no evidence of thii. 
Anoaf Reid'i books, invlccd with hto lwak*pkte, wmmc which came Inio 
p<>v,i.'s.iijn of (he late Dr. John Siuari, Secretary of ihe Society of .\ntit)uarics 
uf McDtbml. and » ith this book Reid may piwiiWy have sytnpathisod. It was 
a \>i'amie of the work* of Wicclius, a German divine, who first joincil Lutta-r, 
and afi«i«raid», becoming di^a»tcd, went back to his old Church, lor which 
Lulher persecuted him and hnd him imprisoned. " The writingi of Wlceliui," 
says Sluiirt, "Mem l« lwv« comnended thenuelvca to tiioM of the Reform en 
who were deiirous tS Mine comprehenuve Kheme whidi shonld keep in com- 
Miunioti tfic nicml>crs of 

KiK^rJs fj tkt Monasltry 9J Kinioii, i'rcfacc, p. hv. 
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monks.* Ferrerius, with an interval of two years, remained in 
Bishop Reid's service at Kinloss till 15.55 — nltogethcr fifteen 
years ; and he telU us a good deal about Reid's enlightened 
•plendoai', of which, in answer to Knox, we will here collect a 
few instances. In all the places with which he was ecclesiasti- 
cally connected — Kinloss, Beauly, and Kirkw.ill — Rcid left 
memorials of himself in the shape of architectural buildings for 
piotn uteSi At KinloM he built a spadom fire-proof library, and 
added •everal other buildings to the monastery. At Beauly he 
built a nave for the church, and restored the iK-U tower; lie . l^o 
erected " a noble, spacious house " for the Prior, in place of one 
' that was ruinous. At Kirkwall he enlarged the Cathedral Church, 
and added to it a fine porch. He bui!t St 01a\e's Churdi ito 
Kirkwall, and nl n a large College for instructing the youth of 
Orkney in Granuuar, Philosophy, and Maihematics, And he 
added a stately tower to his episcopal palace there, on which a 
half-effaced effigy of himself is still to be seen. Besitles these 
creations in stone and lime he settled two consideniblc funds to 
be given yearly : the one for the maintenance of gentlemen's sons 
at the Uiuversities of Aberdeen, St Andrews, and Glasgow, " that 
had good spirits, but had not whereupon to prosecute their 
studies "i * the other for providing " dowries for young women of 
humlile fertune, diat they might be settled in honourable mar- 

' Thi: list of T.rclurcs g'w cn hy Ferrerius in thi- Ch.ijitcr hi .use of Kinli-s* 
is very iiitcfCiUiig (sec Siiiaji's A'difu's, p. 54). It wa» quite a University 
course ; he laughl no Greek, but the best I^tin authors, .mii the greater put 
of Aristotle ia Latin trunlalknu. He used MeUncbthon't woiks on Gramnuir 
and Rhetaric, md compendiom of Anibmelie and Logie wriu«n by hlnnelf. 
In Theology he taught St Jerome's /jtter tt Ftutinut, the First I'salm, the 
Fourth Book of the Sentenen, snd the mpiical writings of St. Dionykius. It 
is observable here that " ;hc I- irst I's-ilm " wj^, •.jit culy ( .ut of ^scIl^.ture on 
which Ferrerius then Iccturetl, but in 15J7 he niiuiaxi I'H a lime tu Paris ; 
and he thence reported to his patron a chnngt which he observed in the 
lenehing of the Univoiiqr. " The OU ud New Toumcnl," be says, " nfter 
naliire eonsullaUoa of tbcologisu and of (be suptnte Senate, are now every- 
where in men's hands, and are daily lectured on in the public schools of 
theologians, to the great increase of true piety." Ferrerius, after two years, 
rtlurncil ti> hib |>"sl nf iiistrin tur of llu- iixjiiks KinltySi. And in ilit- l:>t of 
his Lecturer during this scv>>ii.l priiiHi «<: ubtcrve that he Iccluted 00 St. 
P.iul's t'fiitU to tkt Rpmaiis. I -^howst that a study of the Scdptwcs had 
been forced by Liither upon the Catholics in self-dLfcnce. 

* Macksotiei iJtott ^ StattiA Wnicn, vul. iii. p. 47. 
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riage." And it was said that he died " to the great regret ol 
mmy leamed men whom his munifioence wu supporting «l 
the Universities of France." Two minor instances of Reid's 
HiyaXovjtiirna may bc added from the records of Ferrerius. In 
1538 he brought to Kinloss a famous lainter, named Andrew 
Bairhnm, who ptmted altar-pieoes for thiee Chapds in theChmdi; 
those of the Magdalen, St John the Evangdia^ and St; Thomas 




• MHnr umTi towm at kmhwall 



of Canterbury-. And about the same time he imported another 
artist in a difTcrent dcpartmcnl, one William Lubias, a gardener 
from Dic|>i)c, who was skilful in the planting and grafting of frtiit 
trees, and who "left tokens of his method in the improvement of 

the gardens, not only round the Abbey, but also throughout the 
whole of Moray." This rich catalogue of life-works — so well 
calculated to promote the welfare and education of individuals 
and communities, and the civilisatioa of the country — would 
ai^pcar to vindicate Kcid against the spiteful aspersions of John 
KnoN : while .it the s.uiie tiine it presents .t contrast to the some- 
what nanow and jejune earnestness uf the iveforiners. 
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But Rcid's complete panegyric occurs in one of the Cha^ttr 
JHtuums of Adam Elder, Monk of Kinlots, primed at Paris in 

1558, perhaps during Rcid's stay there durin*^ liis Inst fatal 
embassy. Keid, as we have seen, continued to be Abbot of 
Kinloa* after being raised to the See of Orkn^. But in 1553 
he procured one of those family arrangements which were 
common at the tiino by getting his own nephew, ^\';dter Reid, 
still a mere boy, ap^wintcd Abbot, i'his was probably only to 
secure to htm the succession, while Keid himself would retain 
the revenues and a supcrviuon of the Abbey. To this boy- 
Abbot Adatn Elder addressed an exl.ortation in excellent ].atin, 
which was delivered before the brotherhood in their chaiHer-house,* 
and which we can ctili read. He sets beftwe him the examples 
of St. licnedict and Sl Beinard, and still more llfgently invites 
liitn to foliow in the steps of his uncle, Nvliotn he sets up "not as 
a perfect character, but as a Uving and actual example of what is 
good and what is possible." He then draws tlie portrait of 
jRobert Reid, which, though composed in the lifetime of that 
prelate, and intended to come to his notice, hi*; stil! an air of 
sincerity about it. He reminds las auditors how the good 
Bishop gbdly lived in Ktiiement when he could be fiee fitom 
the State tjflices imiK>sed upon him ; how he enjoyed the reading 
of the Scriptures, realising in daily meditation the sweetness of 
the Lord, and " making his breast a library of Christ," so as to 
be atoied with the food which lie might impart to his sheepw 
How, possessed of the honotirs and riches of this world, he used 
them all as one who had to give account ; he was neither puffed 
up by tfwm nor did he set bis heart upon thcm.^ He recalls to 
tlieir minds, from Ae eiqpeiience of many years, the Bishop's 
fatherly care and tenderness towards the stranger and the deso- 
late} and addressiing the young Abbot, he asks. What is all this 
but to be a true monk— to be one who lives in the world and 
yet renounces it? Then, after alluding to tlie Bidiop's %»oiks of 
charity and benevolence, he descants upon his love of literature. 
He says: "All riches he cares not fur in comparison with his 
beloved libeuiet. KeiAer castles, nor palaces, nor buildings of 

* S5ee Stuart'* Hirer Ji, jip. 79 S4. 

^ " T)iv.',:is affluentibus an imBi B noa apfioiijl**— llw diivet comtsdktotf of 

the calumny of Kuox. 
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&ir aicbitecture, nor gold, nor silver, nor lands, nor hones, nor 
raiment nor gems, docs he jjrcfer to good books." Truly we 

mav say ti.at if all the praiscb of Reid which this discourse con- 
tains were not Ihcrally deserved (though we have no reason for 
thinking that they were notX still the very fact of such an ideal 
of life being entertained by a monk of Kinloss in the sixteenth 
century is a strong testimony in favour of him who^ as Abbot, 
had given its tone to the fraternity. 

Among hb exhortations to Walter Reid to follow the 
example of his iincJe, El^cr uses one or two phrases which now, 
for a reason connected with our history, have a peculiar signiti- 
cance. He says : " At all events, do not let his magnificence be 
tarnished hy your indolence and slotK" And he adds the warn- 
int: ; " If you disregard my words, as I hojic you will not, you will 
not only bring yourself and your flock into peril, but you will 
Stamp ui<on yourself a mark of perpetual disgrace and ignominy." 
Unfortunately, in the matter of Reid's bequest for a College in 
Edinburgh, his nephew Walter did really " tarnish his magnifi- 
cence " by want of diligence in cart) ing out the provisions of the 
will What hindrances there may have been we know not, but 
at all events five- and -twenty years elapsed after Reid's death 
before any part of this jjarticular legacy was paid. And thus a 
certain " stamp of disgrace " Itas come to be affixed to the name 
of Walter, Abbot of Kinloss.* 

Bishop Reid had resided a good deal in Edinburgh, either in 
attend.mce on King James V. or in performance of his duties, 
first as Senator and afterwards as I'residcnt of the College of 
Justice, and as He bad benefited and connected his name with 
all the seals of ii|s ecclesiastical otTices, so he appears to have 
detcrmincil not to depart from this life without benefiting Edin- 
burgh, the place where his high secular functions had been per- 
formed, and leaving a memonal of himself here. His will was 

Mt i> stati-i! ill t!ie lUitcty tj iht EarhLiu of Suthtrland 13;) llial Reid 
" Itfi a gn-x\ *um ni' «u,tn,y for builtling the int) College of Edinburgh, which 
the Earl of Morturs converted to his own use ami profit, by piuu^ing ihc 
Executors of liikbop Kcid far suppoted ctimes." But thcte w no record of 
Abbot Waller Reid having twea jMniihedt He wm out of thoie d^Mrict 
of OUI Church who signed the Itrsi Covenaflt in 156& He tlienftied a 
gu-i J Jit of the Abbey landi of Kinlos*. Beillf a reformed Abbot he mar- 
ried Margaret Collace, ly whom be had acvcral children. See Sluarl't 
Ktci/rji, p. 56. 
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signed in EdintMirgh in Febnuuy t5S7> In it he bequeathed 

his library to the Abbey of Kinloss, and left the si:m of 8000 
merks,^ *' for founding a College in the burgh of Edinburgh, for 
exeidie of kanung therein." 

Tb» ram he devised " to buy the tenement, with the yards 
and appurtenances, of the late Sir John Ramsay, Knight, lying on 
the south side of the burgh of Edinburgh, in order to build a 
College, in whidi were to be three achoole— one for the beima 
in Grammar; another for those learning Poetry and Oratory, « 
with chambers for the Regents, a Hall and other necessary 
buildings ; and the third school for the teaching of the Civil and 
Canon Lam,"* And this wm iqipoinied to be carried out under 
the advice of James Makgill of R;nikclour Nether, Clerk of 
Register ; Thomas Makcalyean of Clifton Hall, one of the Judges 
of the Court of Session ; and Abraham Ciichton, Provost of 
Dul^;laa. 

Reid, not being Bishop of Edinburgh, would probably never 
think of founding a University there ; such a thing would not 
occur to him u posrible. Thciefove he did not apply to the 
Poi>c for a Bull, or to the Kegeiit for a charter. What he pur- 
posed to do was simply to leave money for founding one of those 
schools of "Arts and Jure" contemplated by the Act of James 
v. (we abovi^ 27). It was to be a College for the study of 
Latin Literature, and Civil and Canon Law, with a High 
School department for preparing the Students in Latin as their 
Arst stage. Such would in itself, and in default of a University, 
have been a very useAil institudon in Bduibuigh. Rdd evidentljr 
did not intend his College to have degree-giving powers. He 
speaks of "the Regents," but only in the sense of "College 
Tutors." He probably expected that Graduates from St. Andrews 
would be engp^^ed to teach in his College. 

But his ideas and wishes were all completely frustrated. 
Eighteen years after Reid's death, in 1576, "letters were raised " 
before the Privy Council sitting at Holyrood House, under the 
Piesideney of Regent Morton, to compel his eseeutots to do 

• "Thr of four thousand metVs which he hu t in waJitt (i./. mortgage) 
on the Un<i» of ^trathnavef, when it should be lecoveted, tuid ali>o other four 
thousnnd mcxks of his goods and gcM." 

• See the Jtfgitter ^ tlu frny CoutuU 9/ SevOMd^ edited John Hill 
Bnitoii, LL.D. (ll^tlb voL ii. saB ; firom which the almve ii moderaited. 
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their duty— t}:c Kind's Advocate moving the petition After 
hearing of the case the Cuuncii rite John Reid of Aikcnhcad, 
Walter, Abbot of Kmloss ; and Sir John Anderson — the only three 
surviving executon — ^to produce the s«ud sum of 8000 inerie& 
Rekl of Aikenhead and Sir J. Anderson appear by procurators, 
and declare thot tJi \ had never accepted or acted in the office of 
executors. The whole resiJonsibility tlicn rested with the Abbot 
of Kinloii^ ; and, " the said Abbot being oftentimes called and 
not appearing, ray hoxd Regent's GracCt with advice of the said 
Lofds, decerns the said Walter, Abbot of Kinlos^ to exhibit, 
dei»osit, and consign into the hands of such person as His Grace 
sh.ill .ij'[>oint, the said sum of 8000 merles, to be employed to 
the etii.rt above written, according to the will of the Deed, or 
othcrwi:>e ad pios usus.^' 

All in vain ; six years more passed aivay, and then, on the 
I ith April 15SS the Privy Coundl, atting at Stirling under the 
Presidency of the young King himself, heard a petition from the 
Town Council of Edinburgh which set forth the legacy ; its non- 
payment ; the " letters directed " under Morton's regency i that 
the money was still unpaid ; and that all the pcfsons under whose 
advice the College was to have been erected were dead. ** Which 
being read, heard, and considered by the King's Majesty and the 
said Lords, and His Highnei.s willing to have the will of the Deed, 
tending to so ^;odly use, fiilfiUed, and to hold hand thereto, so 
far a& in him lies, ' His Majesty thcrciore gives full powers to the 
Town Council ; places them in the same position of authority in 
respect of the College which Reid's will had assigned to Makgjll, 
Makcalyean, and Crichton ; and enjoins them to pursue and 
recover the money and bestow it according to the will of the 
Deed, wttiiui the space of one year, without further delay."' 

It will be observed that this order enjoined the Town 

Council to carry out Bishop Reid's wishes without giving them 

any latitude^ and had they in 1 583 received full payment of the 

legacy they might have held themselves constrained to do so. 

Hut it would 3j>}xrar that after the Stirling derrce, "at the rcfjuest 

of our Sovereign Lord, and for other good and weighty considera- 
fl 

of Rhetoric and Englisii J^tcraluic in ihc University of lulinbur^h (iSiiuj, vol. 
iii. pp. 47S74. The sbive it modcnuwd. 
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tions," they oomptoniised matters with Abbot Walter Rcid for 
the sum of 2500 merks out of 4000 merks of the legacy, the 
other 4000 being ajiiartnlly not rc.ilis:iblc. AiuJ this aiaount ul 
3500 merks was ymd to the Town Council in in:»ulmcnts, 700 
merk» in 1583, aiid x8oo merks in 1387. They had probably 
olMuned kftve to apply these minor sums, as they fell in, to the 
uses of the Town's College. And so it came to pass that tlie 
only memorial of Bishop Rcid's munificent piir[)05e to endow a 
College "of Arts and Jure " in Kdinburgh, cxi>icU for some tune 
(though it has long since passed away) in the lumic given to " four* 
teen little chambersi'' which formed part of the original Colkge 
buildings, and which were called *' the old Reid chambers " 



Appendix & Kirk-of Field. 

Tub town of Edinburgh was for many centuries a mete Strip, 
running along the ridge of a height from the Custle down towards 
Holyrood. It was defended on the north s.i»!e by the i»it<eof 
water called the Nor* Loch," which lay where now are the 
Piinccs Street Gardens, Alooig the south side was *' the Cowgate 
Loch," all the hollow of the Cowgate bemg filled with water, 
which bcrved instead of a wall to the town. 

On the rising ground to the s<juth of the Cowgate there were 
three religious establishment* ; the Mun.^siery oi the Black Friars 
to the east, occupying, to speak roughly, the site of the old Ko}al 
Infirmary down to the Cowgate ; the Monastery of the Grey 
Friars on the rite of the present Greyfriars' Church and Church- 
3rard ; and the Collegiate Church of " St. Mary in the Fields," 
occu|>ying most of the sjace between the other two, and extentl- 
ing from where Drummond Street is now di-i^'onally to what is 
now the middle of Cliaiubers Street After liie battle of Floddcn 
it was thought necessary, for the safety of these religious houses, 
**to have the town wall drawn about without thcm;^ and so^ 
drying the Cowgate I^ocha they enlarged the town on the south 
side." It was only a year previous to this (in 1513) that "the 
Church of the Blessed Mary in the Fields" — so called from 
having been originally planted outside the town's defences, and 
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in the country — became a Collegiate Church, with a Provost 
and Pvebenduies. The date of its or^{inal tbondation b not 

known, but its name is said' to occur in documents of the 
thirteenth centiirj*. In 1512 the church obtained, through 
private benefactions, a great extension of site, houses for 
the Provost and Chapbuns, and a full collegiate estahlidunent 

David Vocat, the celebrated Master of the Grammar School of 
Edinburgh, was one of its benefactors, and became a Prebendary 
of the church. 

But iti gioiy was short-lived. The " Flodden Wall " did ROt 
suffice to protect the religious houses. " The Duke of Somerset 
and his heretical host, fresh from their victory at Pinkie Cleuch 
(i547)> made an end of the Monastery of BlackfHan and its 
plexsure grounds; and the Kirk-of- Field, too^ sttfleied vofolly 
in the cruel ra'uls of 1544 and 1547,"- 

I" i5S5> (during the Provostship of Alexander Forrest (who 
vas only fourth Provost of the Kirk-of>FieM) be and his Pre* 
bendaries " considering that their house% espedally the Hospital 
annexed and incorporated with their CoUege, were burnt down 
and destroyed by their auld enemies of England, so that nothing 
of their said Hospital was left, but they (sie) are altogether waste 
and utterly destroyed ; wherethrough the Divine worship Is not 
a little decreased in the CoHege ; and because they were unable 
to rebuild the said Hospital therefore they granted in feu to 
James, Duke of Chastelherault, "the tenement or hospital with 
the y.uds and pertinents thereof, for the purpose of Oecting a 
mansion-house thete for his ovm use. " 

We have already related (above, pp. 128-29) subsequent 
history of *' Hamilton House," as it was called, which the Dake 
built upon this site : hovT on the forfeiture of the Hamilton family 
it was purchased by the Town Council, and so came to be the 
main building of the College of Edhburgh, in which were 
loi uc i the public auJitoiium, and the class-rooms of Philosophy; 
ariii how, being claimed back by the Marquis of Hamilton, in 
1 6 1 2, it had to be paid for a second time. 

The Hospital having been burned down, and many of the old 

' Sec D.aviil I^io£ •( r.'.V. ^'z j.V Ckur.hrs 0/ AfiJ-LulhinH {\iMh\\AcA by I he 
Dannatjmc Club), from which ini>st of the- above particulars have been gathered. 
* RtminiMtiutt ^ QU £Jim^rgk, by Daniel Wilson (1S78), vol. ii. p. 293. 
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bondings ruined, the great Church of ]Cjrk-of«Fi«ld still stood ; 

but in 1558 the Earl of Argyll, with a band of the "Congregation," 
threw dosvn its altars and burned the images. Then came the 
Refurniation, and lawn uuking the Mass illegal And it was in 
thn slate of things that John Penicuitc, fifth Provost, negotiated 
in 1563 with the Town Council for selling them , the whole 
buildings, ground, and revenues of the Kirk-of- Field for 1000 
Scots. This transaction was apparently never carried out ; atKl 
in 1564 we read tiiat Penicuik was "taking down the stone- 
work of the Kirk-ofField," and was "minded to sell it" Most 
probably this process was continued by the succeeding Provosts, 
Robert Balfour (during whose Pnvraatship Damley was blown up 
in an outbuilding of the KirkH)f*Field) and John Gib» the King's 
valet, who had the Provostry bestowed upon him in 1579. So 
that when the Town Council in 1382 got possession of the site 
thejr would not have much of the centra] chaidt to clear 
away. It was very likely all gone by that time. Its original 
position had been about the centre of the present Univenittjr 
quadrangle. 

The Provost's lodging coiresponded with the east comer of 
the present library. Tiwre Balfour lived, and Gib feued the 
house to one John Fenton, an office clerk, who held It for ni.iny 
years after the College had been opened. When tlic i'own 
Council got possession of it it was made the Principal's lodging, 
and continued to be so till the beginning of the present century. 
Some have supposed that it was in this house that Dnrnky's 
murder took pUice. hut Craufurd, who must have known, says 
distinctly that it was "to the east from thence, in the Prebend- 
aries' chambers," that is, on the site corresponding with the 
present north-west comer of Drummond Street. 

A»nMDix C DisniTATioN AT SmtLiMa 
(Extnuted fi^m CrmffimTt Mmmtt pp. 81-87.) 

"Thb Ring's Majesty had ane earnest dcsbe to honour the 

Colledge with his presence, and hearing an publick disputation 

in Philusopliy ; but the multitude of businc«.s di^^tracilng liiin all 
the time he was at Holyroodliouse, it pleased his Majesty to 
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ap|X)int the M.iisters of the Colledge to attend him at Sterling, 
ll)c 39th day of July, where, in the Royal Chapel, his Majesty, 
with the llower of the nobihty, and n^any of the most learned men 
of both nations, vrcre prcbcni a little before five of the clock, and 
continued with much cheerfullness above three houi& Mr. 
Hcnvy Charteris (then Principal of the Colledge) being naturally 
averse from publick showes, and Professor of Diviniiy, moved 
that Mr. John Adamson (then minister at Libberton) should pre- 
side in the di$}>utation. Mr. Jatncs Fairly was chosen to draw 
and defend the theses; Mr. Patrick Sands (sometime Regent, 
but at that time attending the Tolbooth), Mr. Andrew Young, 
Mr. James Reid, and Mr. William King, the other three RegoitS 
professing Philonopliy for the time, were appoynted to impnt^ne. 
They divided the theses, each of them chusing three ; but they 
insisted only upon such purposes as was conceived would be 
most acceptable to the King's Majesty and the auditevy. 

*'The spedall purpoaes agitate wer^ first, the theses. That 
Shcri/Ts and other inferior Magistrates ought not to be bereditaiy ; 
oppugned by Mr. Sands, with many pretty arguments. 

" The Kmg was so well jjleased with the answers, that, after 
he himself had pressed some arguutcnts to the contraiy, and the 
defender had directed his answers to Mr. Sands, his Majesty, 
turning to the Marques of Hamilton, who was standing behind 
his cluir, and at that time was Heritable SherifT of Clydesdale, 
' J.itius (said he), you see your cause lotit, and all that can be 
:>aid for it dearly satisfied and answered.' 

**Mr. Young who disputed next, inMsted upon the Nature 
of Local Motion, ptessing many things by clear testimonies of 
Aristotle s te\L To which, when the defender made his answers 
and < if a red the purpose, the King said to some Engli-,h Doctors 
which were near to bun, ' l licse men know ^Vristotlc's mind as 
well as himself did while he lived.' 

" Mr. Reid disputed third, anent the Ori^nal of Fountainsi 
The King being much taken with his last argument, notwith- 
standing the time allotted (three quarters of an houre) was spent, 
enti'iod !iim prosecute the purpose. His ^f.^jesty himself some- 
tunc speaking iur the impugner, and sometime for the defender, 
in good Latin, and with much knowledge of the secrets of 
Philosophy. 
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"Mr. King, who disputed last, had his dissertation, Dc Spon- 
taneo et Invito. In the which, and in all the rest, the King let 
no argument nor answer passe without taking notice tlicreof, and 
speaking to the purpo«e, with much undentaading and good 
language. 

"After the disputation, his Mnjcsty went to supper, and after 
a very Uule time commanded the Maisten* of the CuUedgc of 
Edinbuigh to be brought before him. In their pnsence he dis- 
coursed veijr le«ned!y of all the purpowa which bad been 
agitated. 

** Then he fell to speak of the actors. ' Meihinks (said he), 
these gentlemen, by their very names, hawe been destinated for 

the acts which they have had in hand to-day. Adam was father 
of all; and very My Adamson had the first part of this act. 
The defender is justly called Fairly: hb theses had some fov 
lies, and he sustained them very fairly, and with many fair lies 
given to the oppugners. And \v)iy should not Mr. Sands be the 
first to enter the sands ; but now I clearly see that all sands arc 
not banen, for cxitainly he hath shewen a fertile wit Mr. 
Young is very old in Aristotle. Mr. keid need not be red with 
blushing for his acdng to-day. Mr. King di.sputed very kingly, 
and of a kingly purpose, ancnt the royal supremacy of reason 
over anger and all paasuMis. I am so well satisfied with this day's 
exercise, that I will be godfather to the Colledge of Edinburgh, 
and have it called the Colledge of King James ; for after the 
founding of it had been stopped for sundry years in my mmonty, 
80 soon as I came to any knowledge^ I se^knidy held hand to it, 
and caused it to be established ; and although I see many look 
upon it with an evil eye, yet I will have them to know tha^ hav- 
ing given it this name, 1 have espoused iu quarelL' 

" One who stood by, tdd his Majesty that there was one oi 
the com|)any of whome he had taken no notice, Mr. Henry 
Chartcris, Principal of the Colledge (who sate upon the Presi- 
dent's right hand), a man of exquisite and universal learning, 
ald»mgh not so forward to speak in pubUck in so augnst an 
assembly. 'Wei!,' answered the King, *liis name agrecth ver}- 
well to his nature, for charters contain much matter, yet say 
nothing, but put great puri)ose$ in men's mouths.' These who 
stood by the King's chair, commended Itts Majestie's witty allu- 
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sions to the actov'ft' names ; whereupon his Majesty pressed that 

the same should be turned into verse, wherein his Majesty both 
dcli-'htod much and had an singular faculty. Some of these 
vcr^iuns (boih in English and I-itin verses) were written by such 
as heard them, and thereafter printed. 

"One of the English Doctors, wondering at his Majesty's 
readiness and etigancy in the Uitin style, ' All the world (said 
he), knows that my maistcr, Mr. (leorye liuchanan, was a great 
niaister in that faculty. I follow his pronounciation both of the 
Latin and Greek, and am sorric that my people of England doe 
not the like : For oenainly their pronounciation utterly spoils the 
i;race of these two learned hmguages ; but ye see all the University 
and learned men of Scotland express the true and native pro- 
nounciation of bolli.' His Majesty continued liis discourse anent 
the puq)Oses of the dispute till ten o cKick at night, and professed 
that he was cxccedmgly satisfied therewith, and promised, that 
as he had given the Colledge a name, he would also^ in time 
convenient, give to It a Royall God-baime gift (as we say), for 
enlarging the patrimony thereof. He took occanon of the pur- 
poses ventilate that day, to <ipeak of diverse poynts of philosophy, 
with much subtilitie and variety of knowledge, to the admiration 
of the understanding hearers; 2md being on his return to Eng- 
land, wrote back a letter to the Honourable GrancU of the Good 
Town, wherein he both renewed his Royall i^easure for calling 
the Colledge after his name, King James his Colledge, and his 
promise of a Royall God bairne pift, whicli, it is hoped, that his 
Royall (>randchild, King Charles the Second,' will, in time con- 
venient, royally perform." 

Craufurd's simple aspiration shows that James VI. never 
fulfilled his fine promises of a royal gift to his god child, the 
College. N'or were those promises redeemed, or likely to be 
rcd.cemed, by Charles II. James VI., immediately after the 
Oldening of the College of Edinburgh, had granted towards its 
maintenance the revenues of the Vicarage of Cuirie. Beyond 
this he did no more for the College than his grandson, Charles 

> The coQclodiiig word* of the |,'riphic record (how that Cmnfurd, who 
dknl in i66z, mtut have been engaged »)iottl> after (he RcstMMioD in putuug 
ii'^Lihir his Mtmoin, the inatcrinU for which, douhttcM, Ckisted in COntcm- 

|Hitj(y nuut juticU d«.>«R from year to year. 
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ir^ did fiw (be Royal Society — that is, lie gave it a name 

*' Very difTerenl," says Principal Lec,* *' was the conduct of James 
towards Universities in other parts of his dominions. Hot to 
mentioD what he did for Oxford, it is ttated by Mr. Taylor, m hii 
late Hiitory of the Univtrsity of DMin, that King James settled 
on Trinity College, whu h is ten years junior to ours, a pension 
payable out of the Exchequer, and also eodowed it with large 
estates in the provinoe of Ulster.** 

Though the Ring, no doubt, felt a lively pleasure in hearing 
the theses of the Regents, and in showing off his own erudition 
at the Stirling Disiiutalion, he was too volatile and selhsh to 
entcftain any settled purpose of promoting the development of 
the College of Edinburgh as a seat of learning. He had many 
spiteful feclinjjs towards Scotland,- rera'.ling the severities and the 
masterful attitude of Buchanan, the indignities whtdi he had 
sustained at the hands of Scottish subjects, and the way hi 
which he had been lectured and preached at by the Ministers. 
He was not likely to be /ea'ous about the aggrandisement of a 
College, the foundation of which had been so greatly due to the 
Ministeis of Edinburgh, and in the government of which they 
were associated. If any impulse or opportunity to endow the 
College arose, there would be a counter-instinct that it would be 
better to keep it in a humble and dependent position. 

With re^ud to other relations of Kii^ James VI. to the 
College of Edinburgh, we shall in the next chapter show reason 
for conjecturing that he interfered in 1590 so as to frustrate the 
intentions of the College of Justice and the Town Council with 
regaid to the foundation of a Professorship of Law& He certainly 
interfered in a most arbitrary manner thirty-two years later. The 
office of Print ipal being then vacant, the Town Council bethouglu 

* /naui^ttr al Addrestts in tht Unhtnily of Edinburgh (1861), p. 75. 

' jamcs VI., in a speech at Whitehall, 31st March 1607, shuwed the 
cynical sltrcwdncsii of liis thoughts alxnit Scotland, and coraplcte absence of 
any &vour or afiectioii for the land of hit Urth. He said : " Consider there- 
fore well if the mindt of S>:uil»ii<l hat! not meed to be welt prc;-'nre'1 to per* 
tuade their muiaal consent, <iccm); you here bare all the ^rcat ailvani.-ige of 
the Union. Is ni>t here ihc jjcraijnal residence of the King, hi* cuurt and 
family? Is nul here ihc seal of junlicc aud ihc fountain of government? 
Must the)' nut be Ml I ';e ted to the lavt s of England, and so with time become 
bat aa Cvmbctland aad Norihumbcflaiul, and ihoie other remote and northern 
thifca?" 
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themselves of securing for the place Robert Boyd of Trochrtg, 
who was at the lime rrincipal of the College of Glasgow. Boyd 
was an accom[4lsbed man, author of a Commentary on the 
Ephe$imu^ and some latin poems ; he was son of the Aidi- 
btshop of Glasgow, and had considerable private fortune. He 
liked the offer^i of the Town Council of Edinburgh, and in 1623 
came over to hold the joint-oftices of Principal of the College 
and City Minister, on a salary of 1400 merles. But hts appoint- 
ment was distasteful to the King. Boyd in eaily life had been 
Professor of Divinity at Saumur, and among the French Pio* 
testants had imbibed their antipathy to ceremonies. In 1618 he 
opposed the Articles of Perth, ami rcfusid to ( onform to them. 
In I>crcmber 1623, as soon as Hoyd had been apitointcd to 
lidmburgh, there came a letter from James VI. remonstrating 
with the Town Council, and c(»nmanding them to urge Boyd to 
conform, or else to remove him. The Council dei)recated this 
procectling, urging the "gifts and jxrarcable disposition of Mr. 
Robert. On the Jist Janmry if' -'3 the Kind's answer was 
received: "On the contrary, we think his biding there do 
much evil ; and therefore, as ye will answer to us on your obedi- 
ence, wc command you to put him not only from h» office, but 
out of your town, at the sight hereof, unless he conform totally. 
.\nd when ye have so done, think not this sufllicient to satisfy 
our wrath for disohedienf c to our former letter." This being 
intimated to Boyd, he resigned, and was afterwards confined 
within the bounds of Carrick. 



Appbtdix D. AGAt>lMr OP Gbhkva. 

If the peculiar cunsutuiion and government ol the College ot 
Edinburgh was not suggested by what Scotchmen knew of the 
Academy of Geneva, there was at all events a coincidcoce of 
ideas entertained by the founders of the two Inititotiowk A 

few particulars will illustrate this point. 

In 1541 C alvin be^'nn to give lc< tures on Theologv' in 
Geneva whicii ailracted many Students. In 1542 he proposed 
to the Municipal Council to form an Academy where the citizens 
and strangers might make solid and complete studies. After 
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taanyyean, and repeated representations, the Council in 1558 
determtned on Iniilding a CoUege. This was done bjr means of 

an appeal to the citizens for subscriptions. The virtuous Bonni- 
vard, the " Prisoner of Cbillon," in a will, dated 1558, left all his 
property for maintenance of the neyr CoUege. 

I 559i when Geneva was full of Scotchmen, the regulations 
of the Academy were published In the Churc h of St. Peter !x«fore 
a crowd of citizens and strangers, on which occasion Calvin 
made an harangue. All appointments to office in the Academy 
were to be made by the Venerable Company of Pastors, subject 
to the confirmation of the Mvniie ii^l Council. And this arrange- 
ment resembles that atterwards made in Edinburgh, where the 
Town Council were to have the appointment of all Professors 
and Teachers, but were to act with the advice of the Ministers. 

'I'ho t hief Magistrate re nl the Confession of Pnith 10 !>c 
subscnl)cd by Professors, Regents, and Students, and declared 
the names of olBce-bearevs. 

Theodore Beza had been elected Rector by the Pastors, and 
his election had been confirmed. Calvin had been elected 
ftofessor of I hcology.' Then there was a Professor of Hebrew, 
one of Greek, and one of Philosophy or Aits, who appears to 
have taught I.ntin, and to have roseiiibled llie Regent of Humanity 
in the CoUege of Edinburgh. Then there were seven Regents, 
of whom the highest was called Principal of the College, and who 
was to regulate its intemai discipline, in concert wkh and under 
ordeni from the Rector. The chief Magistrate was to hold the 
title of Arciiigrajnaiateus, or Chancellor. 

Many of these arrangements found their counterpart in the 
College of Edinburgh. There also a Rector was, for a time at 
least, appointed to supervise the Principal, and this Rei for was, 
as at Geneva, distinct from the chief Magistrate, who had 
powers analogous to those of Chancellor, till an amtntioos 
Lord Provost absorbed both ofticcs in his own person. We 
may notice that in Kdinburgh, so lonj; as a separate Rector 
was allowed to exist, it was pan of his duties to keep the matricu- 
lation roll ; and this in Genera was called the Uvre du Recteur.** 

It was Calvin's idea to establish a seminary of Ministers for 
Geneva and Dau] hinc, with :\ -^nut] srhwl attached. And the 

' He tau|;ht in this cajucity, but ilccliiicii tlic litlc ol I'rijfcviMr. 
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seven Regents wex€ in (act teachers of the seven classes in this 
school which wait called Sehela Privaht, while the Academy 
pro|)cr, taught by PrLjfcssors, was called Sckcia Publico. The 
School in Edinburgh may be sakl to have filled the place 
of the ikh&la Privata at Geneva. 

Two Frofesicn of Law, of wImnii Henry Scrimger was one, 
were soon added to the Academy of Gencvx And that institu- 
tion, like the College of Edinburgh, seems without any authorisa- 
tion to have assumed the power of giving degrees. For we learn 
that in 159 1 the li^ntvenities of the United Provinces agreed to 
recognise the Doctors of Pivinity, l_nw, and Medicine, of Geneva, 
as holding dej^eesj equally valid with those of other Universities. 
We have seen above (]>. 125) that the Academy of Geneva failed 
to obtain recognition as a University from the King of France.^ 

On the whole, it may ho said that the founders and adminis- 
trators of the Academy of Geneva set an example of confounding 
the fiinctiona and 'titles oT a University with those proper lo a 
College — which example the post-Refotnuttiott educationiiti of 
Scotland persistently followed. 



Apprndix R Momtagve College and the Scots Collbck. 

During the fourteenth and fifteenth, and the early p.irt of the 
sixteenth century, these two Colleges were resorted to by a great 
number of Scotsmen seeking the instruction of the University of 
Paris. Thus, one or other of the->e Colleges had a hand in the 
training of most of the emment Ecclesiastics, Lawyers, University 
Professors, and Heads of Colleges in Scotland down to the time 
of the Ilefonnation. 

Strictly speaking, Montague College was the older of the two, 
liaving been founded in 1314 by the distinguished Krcni h family 
of Aicelin de Montaigu. It was originally called the " College 
dcs Aicelins," but its name was latinised into Collegium Montis 
Aeuii. Its attraction, however, for Scotch Students, and its 
connection with Scotland, do not date from the early period of 

' The iiwli iu«Diion«(l ia this AppcnJix have been dviived from Scncbtcr, 
//u.','i>r Uttraire di, Aimv (1786), ami Mark PMIinoii'i /«Mr CutnOM 
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iti hktorj, which seems to have been by no tneaiu diatbguished, 
and to have tenninated in degradation towards the close of the 

fifteenth cfntur}', when it is de>(;ril>ed a.s having its titles lost, its 
buildings in rums, no ijtudenu in attendance, and a total revenue 
of nxteen shillings per annum.^ But in 1483 the chapter of 
Notre Dame appointed John Standonc, a ix>or Flemish priest, 
who h)- great struggles had raised himself oui of a mcnta! position, 
tu be its Principal. And then iiiunccluiciy under him a great 
revival of the College took place. His ideal was learned poverty 
and asceticism ; and he had already acquired sufficient reputation 
and influence to enable him to enlist the assistance of ev.iUcd 
and wealthy persons in carrying out his views. Having obtained 
the Institution of many bursaries, he drew ap the severest regular 
tions for tliosc who were to benefit by t?iem. The Ihus.vrs were 
to do all the domestic work of the house, to wear a mean garb, 
and to subsist on a meagre diet, in which fish was the diKf hem, 
and from which meat was exduded. For himself, he elected to 
he styled "Minister" or "Father" of the poor, rather than 
" Principal " or " Master he was to get no salary, and to share 
the humUe attire and hard <fiet of his sdiolars. His ardour, and 
the attraction of self-sacrifice to other ardent natures, drew cighty- 
I'uur ljursars round him ; for whom he made his College a SChool 
ol Cirammar, Philosophy, and Theology, 

Two of these btirsan at the beginning of the sixteenth century 
were men of xcry different minds : one, Ignatius Loyola, probably 
derived from Staiidnnc the first germs of tli.it enthusiasin which 
prompted him to found the Jesuit fraternity ; tlie other, Erasmus, 
who always had a peculiar dulike to iiah, looked back with 
repugnance to the asceticism of Montague College, which in one 
of his Ca^/ofui'es he satirises under the name of CW/fpum MonHi 
AatL 

But the rigours of the system did not deter the hardy Scotch, 

and after Standonc's revival of it many of them fliH kec! to Mon- 
tague College. Bishop Elphinston is supposed to have had part 
cit his education there. And there were four Scotsmen, members 
of the College, who were Piofcison of PhUoaophy in the Univer 
sity of Paris : John Mair, Hector Bocoe^ Geoige Lockhart, and 
William fkegnry. 

• Crcvicr, /Jhteirt tie VUnixvi site ti^ i'iin$, vol. v. pp. 20 29. 
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The history of the " Scots College * m Paris is not without a 
certain clement of romnnre. Its oriu'in was connected with the 
renewal of the *' Ancient League " between France and Scotland. 
In 1326 Robert the Bruce had sent over the Earl of Moray to 
the C^urt of Charles le Bel to conclude a treaty of " confederacy." 
The Earl was accompanied by his kinsman, the Bishop of Moray ; 
and the good I^isliop took advantnge of his position to do a 
ser>ice to his countrymen. He bought up the lands of Grisy, a 
village near Paris, and settled the revenues as a maintenance for 
Scotch Students of his own diocese attending the University of 
Paris. Thus was founded the "College de Grisy," or *' Scots 
College" Subsequently the Bishops of Moray, retaining the 
j»r>tronni!;e of offices in the C<i!lejje, appear to have opened the 
i)ur>.aftcs to persons from all parts of Scotland. In 15 26 George 
Buchanan entered tliis College, having been, as is supposed, 
placed there by the bounty of John Mair. But a host of other 
Scotsmen, in the intervening two hundred years* roust tiave 
benefited by the ^cots College. After the disestnblishment of 
the Roin;ui C'athtjiic C huteli in Seotl.ind the Scuts College in 
i'aris was looked to by Catholics in this country as a place of 
education in the old £>ith. And Mary Queen of Scots is said to 
have sent contributions for it from her place of captivity. 

The Scots College became the receptacle of archives con- 
veyed out of Scotland at the lime of the Reformation. It had 
appropriate buiidinj^s and a rh:ipel erected for it in the Rue des 
Fosics dc S. Victor as Lite as 1GO2, In 1736 it jxissessed "a 
large MS. volume^ called Afta Scotcrum in UnhftnUate Patiaum} 
compiled by its Principal, Louis Imtes, brother to the iamous 
Father Innes, the first critical historian of Scotland. But all these 
pricek'ss treasures were lo!5t in the French Revolution of 179^, 
when the Scots College was sacked by the mob. 



1 Bishop Nicoboa: StttliA liitloneat LHwy, 



CHAPTER IV. 



HISTORY OF THE UNIVER^-itV OF I flVllURGII UNDER 
ITS FIRST FORM AS A UKGREE-GIYING COLLEGE, 
1583-1708. 

** Parva mettt primo mox sese altolTit in auras.* 

Bv many persons the terms " College " and " Uni- 
versity " appear to be regarded as synonymous. 
And this is no wonder, because the mediaeval Uni- 
versity system has been subjected to manifoKl 
change, and its clear outlines Iiave been confused. 
Where Colleges existed within Universities they 
have frequently grown into greater importance than 
the Universities to which they were subsidiary. 
And elsewhere institutions have arisen partaking of 
the nature both of College and of University, so 
that it would be hard to say to which class they 
would most proj crly be assigned. Of old the dis- 
tinction was obvious; the University was an un- 
limited corporation, comprising sometimes as many 
as twelve or fifteen thousand jjcrsons, within a 
certain city or town, but not nccess.ir.I) atl.iclu d to 
any special buildings or local centre. 1 his corn- 
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inanity had iis organised constitution, and even its 
own courts of civil and criminal jurisdiction. The 
College, on the other hand, was essentially a house 
it was a home provided for a small defiaite number 
of poor Scholars wishing to partake of the advan- 
tages of the University, and for Masters to supervise 
and teach them. The inmates of a College thus 
constituted a family, and were generally under a 
prescribed rule of life. The arrangements of the 
College were domestic, though outsiders were fre- 
quently admitted to the benefit of the lessons taught 
in it. Its teaching was for the most part of a tutorial 
character, though sometimes, as in Elphinston's 
CoI!< ;4c at Aljcrdccn (p. 37), specialists or Professors 
of separate: subjects were added to the tutors who 
prepared the scholars for obtaining the IJ^niversity 
dej^rce. The pruclicc of employing Kcj^eiUs to take 
their respective classes through the whole curriculum 
of philosophy was undoubtedly a collegiate idea. 
Of course there were oftien many Coll^^es within 
one Universjty. In some cases (pp. 13-16) the 
power of confcjrring degrees was granted by the Pope 
to a College, but even had this power been exercised 
it would not have made the College into a Univer- 
sity ;^ it would have still remained a domestic insti- 
tution, within the greater corporation, and lacking 

' Owing to this primar)- association it seems natural now to speak 
uf the buildings of a University as "the College." 

* A ncw-fnngk J .nul vcr)- restricted t) pe of a University has been 
set up in quite modern times, with the solitary function of examining 
and conferring degrees. The London University was perhaps the first 
example of this {) ;>'■, which has also been reproduced in the Univer> 
sities of Uriiish India. 
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the (at all events nomtnal) freedom and dignity of a 
University. 

After the Reformation Colleges were erected in 
many places where there had been previously no 
University. If a College thus standing by itself 
had degree-giving powers as^gned to it, it would 
obviously partake of the character of a University, 
and by expansion it might come more and more to 
do so, though still retaining traces of its collegiate 
origin. The question then would arise at what 
point the University characteristics would so far 
predominate in ihc su].>|)()s>ed institutujii as to make 
it inappropriate to style it "a College" any more. 

This was precisely the case with regard to the 
College of Edinburgh. It was strictly a College to 
begin with, not because its founders always called it 
" the Town's College, " but because, as we have seen 
(p. 141 ), they gave it a thoroughly domestic character. 
At the same time they started it with a University 
standard of instruction in Philosophy, and with the 
power of conferring the degree of Master of Arts. 
As time went on the College of Edinburgh showed 
itself equal in its teaching to the old-established 
Universities of Scotland ; Professors of various 
subjects were added to its staff", and the domestic 
side of the institution dwindled away as Students 
gradually ceased to reside \\ ithin its walls. It could 
never become a University in the medireval sense, 
because it lacked a charter as such, and all the forms 
of a mediaeval University. But it did grow into a 
University in one of the modem senses of the term, 
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that is to say. an institution for specialised teaching 
in many subjects, and for conferring degrees in four 
Faculties. The point at which it would seem most 
proper to drop the designation of " College/' and to 
begin to speak of "the University of Edinburgh," 
will be from that date when its patrons abolished the 
tutorial system and substituted Professors of special 
subjects for the Regents of Philosophy. During all 
the period to be described in this chapter the 
domestic and collegiate practice of " regenting" was 
continued. Thenceforward the College of Edin- 
burgh became virtually a University, and might 
properly, by couriesy, be styled so. But, with all 
its progress, it had acquired, as will be seen, no legal 
rights as a University, and had no defined consti- 
tution. 

But to take up the thread of its history. The 
original staff of the College having been completed 
with a Principal, who was also Professor of 
Theology, and four R^ents under him, the first 
addition to this was accompanied by mysterious cir- 
cumstances, which even conjecture cannot satisfac- 
torily e.\])! tin The simple facts as recorded were 
these :— In February 1590, after much "communing 
betwixt the Lords of Session and Town Council," a 
contract was concluded, according to which the 
Lords of Session, the Advocates and Writers to 
the Signet, and the Council, as three parties, each 
provided the i>uiu uf /"looo ; and the Town Council 
obliged themselves to pay j^joo a year interest upon 
the total stock of ^^3000, towards the maintenance 
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of a Professor of the Laws." Notwithstanding, 
Mr. Adam Newton, advocate, who was first called 
to that place, and Sir Adrian Damman, who was 
second in that chacge, did only profess Humanity 
publicly in the College, without any mention of the 
Laws."» 

From this statement we see clearly that the 
College of Justice took a kindly interest in the new- 
bom " Town's College/* and that they liberally con- 
tributed in order to have the teaching of Law added 
to that of Philosophy and Theology within its walls. 
This bcini; so, the question arises — Why was their 
design frustrated ? Why did the two persons who 
were successively first appointed to be " I'roJcssur of 
the Laws" only lecture on Gie«_k and Latin scholar- 
ship "without any mention of the Laws"? The 
former of these w as an advocate, which, according 
to the practice of those days, he could not have been 
without going through a course of legal study in 
some foreign University. He therefore was doubt- 
less qualified to lecture on Roman and Municipal 
Law. lUjt neither he nor his successor did so. 

Another curious fact was this : "Mr. Adam 
Newton (who hrst had that charge) albeit the son of a 
buigess» yet neglected the Town Council in his entry; 
for which cause, in January 1594, he was discharged 
to teach in the College.'* By the terms " neglected 
the Town Council in his entry " must be implied that 
Newton, having received his appointment from some 
source other than the Town Council, did not obtain 

* Craufutd, p. 35. 
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confirmation of it from the Town Council, which, in 
terms of King James's charter (giving them the 
exclusive right of appointing Professors), would be 
necessary. But, in the first place, why did he, the 
son of a bufgess, neglect this formality? And 
secondly, why did the Town Council condone his 
neglect for four years, and at the end of that time 
dismiss him from his Professorship on account of it ? 

One way there is of accounting for these 
anomalies, and that is, to attribute them to the 
arbitrary interference of the Kin^j — the only obstacle 
to this method of explanation bein^' that James VI. 
saili tl for Norway on the 22d October 1589, and did 
not return with his Queen till the 2d May 1590. 
The first appointment, therefore, may have been made 
in his absence. But Craufurd does not say that it 
was: he only says that in February 1590 the con- 
tract between the Lords of Session and the Town 
Council was concluded. Both parties may have 
considered it respectful to the King to delay appoint- 
ing the iirst Professor of Laws till his return. I f they 
did so all becomes simple, on the theory that the 
King, when the matter was brought before him, took 
the appointment out of their hands and bestowed it 
upon a favourite of his own, Adam Newrton, an 
accomplished man, whom he afterwards made tutor 
to Prince Henry. If this happened, Newton would 
very naturally accept his appointment at the King's 
hands without going through the ceremony of con- 
firmation by the Town Council. The King no 
doubt regarded the Town Council as his creatures, 
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and the College as his own property, and if he liad 
not previously interfcFed in the selection of Reg< uis, 
it was perhaps because they had ill-paid appoint- 
ments. When a new Professorship was created 
three times more valuable than an ordinary Regent- 
ship, it would be worth while for a courtier to apply 
for it; and for the King to exercise his patronage. 

This view would account for the Town Council 
putting up with the slight which they had received 
from Newton's entering upon his Professorship 
without their sanction. And it may easily be 
imaj^intd that after four years the Kinpf. wishing to 
gratify another favourite, and meaning to provicle 
otherwise for Newton, j^raciously signified to the 
Town Council that they were now at liberty to dis- 
charge Newton ;' which having been done, the King 
appointed Sir Adrian Damman* in his place. 

On our hypothesis all would be clear about the 
two first appointments to the chair of " Laws*" But 
the difficulty still remains — ^why, from the outset, 
did Newton never lecture upon Law ? Here, again, 
we must suppose that the King's authority inter- 

* It is one at the peculUrities of this affiiir that the City ReconU 
make no mention Newton's appointment or dismissal, or of 

Daniin.m'h :i[ipoinlincnt. 

' Sir Adrian Damiqan seems to have been a diplomatic adventurer. 
He was a native of Ghent, and bdng an e«xUent Latin adiolar, was 
chosen by the Court of Denmark to accompany King James and his 
Queen on the voyage to Scotland, and talk Latin to tlic King. Uti 
arrival here Oainman ])ubli$hcdsome Latin poems, called Sckediasmata, 
in honour of Scotland and its King. He was nude Consul for the 
Netherlands; and in 1594 he had the so-called "Professorship of 
La\k s " gi<. [ [i ti> iiiui, ui.:' h he held for three yeai^ and then went off 
tu something better on tbc Continent. 
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vcned, for nothing short of this could have set aside 
the joint purpose of the Lords of Session and the 
Town Council. But why should the King have 
interfered to stop the teaching of Law ui the College ? 
He may have been personally jealous (in spite of 
the fine phrases in his charter) of the development 
of a Law Faculty in the Coll^fe. But another con- 
jectural explanation is also possible. It may have 
been that the Ministers of Edinburgh urged the 
King to stop the movement which had been made. 
If they did so they were only following the example 
of the Venerable Company of Pastors in Geneva, 
who had made a strong remonstrance against the 
introduction of a Law Faculty into the Academy of 
Geneva ; and who, arnonrj other objections, had 
allcj^cd that " those who apply themselves to this 
I'aculty are for the most part of dissolute habits, 
being^ young men of quality, whose humour would 
not admit of their being subject to the discipline of 
the Church."* 

The foregoing hypothesis of the King's interfer* 
ence in CoU^ matters is, of course, a mere shot in 
the dark ; but in our ignorance of the actual facts 
it seems to aflbrd the only possible explanation of 
the extraordinary circumstance that the Judges and 
the Town Council having, after much deliberation 
and conference, founded a Chair of Law, they 
suffered the first two incumbents of that Chair to 
teach nothing but classics. It is not possible for us 
to conceive, as some have done, titat Newton found 
' Mark Patttson'f Itaat OumAtmt p. 37. 
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the Students too backward in Latin to follow his 
lectures on Law, and therefore took to giving them 
Latin lessons. Newton would find four classes in 
the College following the Latin lectures of their 
Regents in Philosophy, and therefore able to follow 
hun. And indeed he was, in all probability, intended 
to lecture on Law to Students who had already 
graduated — those graduates, in short, who, not wish- 
ing to enter the Ministry, did not join Kol lock's class 
in Theology. If there was any such action on the 
part of the Ministers, as we have before surmised, 
it is quite possible that Kollock took part in it. not 
wishing to see a rival school of Law started which 
might draw off Students from the school of Divinity» 
to which his whole heart was given. 

But we may now leave the field of conjecture, and 
note the actual result to the College of this curious 
episode. On Damman's resignation in 1597 the 
Town Council and the College of Justice again met 
together to consider what they should do under the 
circumstances. And they now resolved, without 
reason recorded, to give up altogether, even in name, 
the Professorship of Laws which they had endowed. 
Neither party withdrew their contribution; the 
£31000 was to remain in the hands of the Town 
Council but the interest thereon (calculated at ten 
per cent) was to be differently applied. The scheme 
now adopted was that, instead of paying /"300 for a 
Professor of Laws. ;^200 per annum should be 
employed in providing six bursaiirs of 50 ninks 
each, and 1 00 ^Scots) should I >c allotted ** for the 
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ordiaary sttpendof a private Professor of Humanity." 
An addition was thus made to the College staff, but 
not of the sort which careless historians suppose. 
Dalzel, who in speaking of these times perpetually 
indulges in syncretism, or a mixing up of the old and 
new, calls the four Regents and their Principal the 
"Senatus Academicus," and tells us that "the first 
Professor of Mumanity " was now appointed, suggest- 
ing tliat the office created in 1507 was the sanic as 
that which goes by the same name at the present day. 

This, however, was far from being the case. It 
must be observed tlmt what was diea crested was a 
"private Professorship of Humanity;" and this 
word " private " so far qualifies the term " Professor- 
ship ** to which it was attached, that it reduces it from 
meaning what we understand by a Professorship to 
mean a mere tutorship. In the Academic language 
of those days "private" was applied to school 
teaching, or infra^University teaching, " public " to 
teaching which was up to the University standard. 
Thus the Academy of Geneva had two departments; 
one called Sc/to/a Prtvaia, which was, in short, a good 
grammar school ; the other called Sc/w/a Publica, 
which was to all intents and purpt)ses a University. 
We have seen before that Newton and Uamman 
professed Humanity publicly," that is, they did not 
teach it tutorially, or like schoolmasters, but lectured 
on it like University Professors. Quite in accord- 
ance with this mode of speaking the Town Council 
in 1 597 instituted a ''private Professor of Humanity," 
that is, an infra-Academical teacher of the subject. 
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In short, they revived and made permanent the 
office which Nairn had held (see above, p. 1 37) during 
the first session of the College; they provided a 
tutor to assist those who on coming to the College 
were found unfit to enter the Bajan daas. The 
Regens kmnaniontm Ititrarum, or HumanXt, as this 
tutor was called^ was not confined to teaching Latin 
(which is another note of difference from the Pro- 
fessor of Humanity" of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries). Teaching Latin was indeed his 
chief function, but he was also directed to teach his 
pupils the Greek grammar. To be drilled in this 
latter branch of study his class had to remain in 
College during the month of September, when all 
the other classes were away for their vacation. At 
the beginning of November they were examined 
by the other Regents and Principal fur admission to 
the Bajan class. The 1 iiiir..in;ty class, till a mucii 
later period, was not matriculait u. and was thus 
extra-Academical, as well as infra-Academical ; but 
those attending it were doubtless subject to College 
discipline. 

The Regent of Humanity himself had not only 
a month s more work than the other four Regents, 
to whom he served as a subsidiary', preparing 
Students for them in Latin and in the rudiments of 
Greek, but he was considered to hold a distinctly 
inferior ofHce to them. A dispute on this point 
having arisen, the Town Council in 1635 decisively 
*'o(dained that the whole four Regents of Philosophy 
shall have place and precedency before the Regent 
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of Humanity in all time coming." The Regent of 
Humanity was considered to be entitled to the first 
vacancy tliat might occur among the Regents of 
Philosophy. He was almost invariably a person 
quite equal in accomplishments to the other Regents, 
and he had to take an important part (see above, p. 
151) in the examinations for degrees. But, owing 
to his position and small emoluments, it frequently 
happened that the Regent ut liuniaiiity restcfned 
his position and went off to be Rector (or Principal, 
as it was then calleil) of the Migh School, as beini; 
a place ol superior emolument.* And in some cases 
it happened that the same person returned from the 
Headship of the High School to fill the place of a 
Regent of Philosophy within the College. 

Widely different as is the Professor of Humanity 
{i,e, Latin) of the present day, both in position and 
functions, from the Regent of Humanity, as first in- 
stituted at the end of the sixteenth century, he is still 
his lineal successor ; and evidence to this is borne 
by the mode of his election. In 1597 it was agreed 
that the private Professor of Humanity should be 
chosen by *'six Commissioners, whereof two for the 
Lords of Session, two for the Town Council, one for 
the Advocates, and one for the Writers to the 
Signet, using the advice of the Principal.*' And the 

* The salary of the Re^'cnt of Humanity was £ioo Scots, tiiat o{ 
the Principal of the Hi>;h School soonterks, besides a fee of 20 shillingi 
from c.u;h scholar in his cluss, nnd a "quarterly duty" of 40 pence from 
every boy in the school. In 1636 Alexander Gibson, being Regent of 
IliiinaA{ty, auipriMd bis fiiends by accepting the Headmastenhip of 
the Canongate Grammar School, which was of COitfSe inferior to lh« 
Kdinburgh High School 
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board of electors for the Professorship of Humanity 
remains constituted in precisely the same way, 
except that by the Universities (Scotland) Act of 
1858 the University Curators, instead of the Town 
Council, nominate two electors. 

A knowledge of Latin had always been taken 
for granted in the mediaeval Universities. «And it 
has been said that the appointment of persons 
within the Scottish Universities to teach Latin as a 
separate subject argues a decline in the school- 
teaching of Latin after the Reformation.' This may 
be so; but it also points to a higlier standard of Latin 
introduced by the Renaissance. In the medi.ival 
Universities the Latin was luuna.^iic, and (>!t' 11 
slovenly to the last degree; liut at the end of tlic six- 
teenth century such a jargon couM not !)<• i<»lcrat»H!. 
And in Edinburgh a tutorial class in the ColK ge 
was necessitated by another reason, naniely, by the 
tendency now showing itself in the ciii/ens to send 
their sons to the College when they would have been 
better kept at school. The Town Council were 
masters of the position, and it rested with them to 
check or encourage this tendency as they saw fit. 
Unfortunately, they rather encouraged than checked 
it They always took care that the High School 
should not encroach on the College, but they did 
not prevent the College encroaching on the High 
School. Thus in 1584* when they were for the 

I Professor X'citrh, in Afiud^ Nok V. Chain of Latin were 
foundL'd It .SL An<ln«»in 1620; in (',li«^g(*w in tOj7; in Aberdeen 

not till iSji> 

VOU I. o 
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first time in full command of their School, with a 
suitable building in the garden of Blackfriars, and 
an accomplished Headmaster of their own choos* 
ing, they appointed a committee to draw up the 
order of School studies, with special injunctions that 
it should be kept separate from the Coliepfe course. 
In 1597 — the same year that die private class of 
Humanity was established in the College — the 
School course was reviseti ; and we may say briefly 
tiiat the work now prescribed for the senior class in 
the High School bore about the same relation to 
the work of die Humanity class in die CoUege as is 
IxMme by the Fifth Form to the Sixth Form in an 
English public school. The Town Council, who by 
King James's charter had been constituted Supreme 
Ministers of Public Instrucdon in EcUnbuq^h, would 
have b-:tter discharged their functions if, instead of 
)nir(,.hu ing a tutorial class into the University, 
they had added on an advanced class at the top of 
thr High School, so as to relegate to the High 
School all I'ffparation for the course of Philo- 
sophy withm the Colle;^^e. Had this been done, 
an example would have i)een set to the whole 
of Scotland, and the degradation of the Scottish 
Univerbiiies, wliich has since ensued, would have 
been avoided. 

Some thought of this kind appears, many years 
later, to have been entertained by the Town Council; 
for we read that in 1656 they appointed two of 
their number to wait on the Judges, Advocates, and 
Writers, and lay before them a proposal for abolish- 
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ing tlitj Humanity Chiss, "as prejudicial not only 
to the Grammar School, but to the College itself." 
But the College of Justice did nut concur with the 
Town Council in this opinion, i he high educa- 
tional itieas of the Book of Discipline had l»y this 
time died out of the land. And so the staff of the 
College was allowed to retain the appendage of a 
classical tutor below the Principal and four Regents. 
And this was the College staff as constituted in 

The next changes that vrere made in this estab- 
lishment appear to have been partly the results of 
a very questionable transaction on the part of the 
Town Council, partly to be due to the influence of 
the Ministers of Edinbur^^h. who in the early part of 
the seventeenth century acquired a greatly -increased 
authority over the affairs of the College. By King 
James's charter the Town Council were required to 
act "with the advice of the Ministers" in the 
election of Professors, but they scein to have 
generally ignored this injunction. In 160S the 
Clergy of Edinburgh bought a di'^lincl ackuou lodg- 
ment of their riulus in the luli«>vvuiv: : — Walter 
Balcanquall (see al uv<-, p. 105) and Jolui ilall, "con- 
sidering that the late pestilence and other causes 
had diminished the city's revenue," and prevented 
the Magistrates from setting t!ie College on a projjcr 
footing, persuaded the Kirk-Session to make over 
to tlie Town Council a sum of j^Sioo, on condition 
that the Council should cng.ige to pay to the College, 
for augmentation of the salaries of the Masters, in 
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all time coming. looo^ merks per annum, and should 
grant to the Kirk* Session that the Ministers of 
Edinburgh should for the future have joint voice 

with the Town Council in electing the Principal, 
Masters, and Regents of the College. 

The Ministry of Edinburgh at that period 
comprised some very able and energetic men, and 
during the seventeenth century clerical control ' over 
the "Town's College" was very distincdy and on the 
whole beneficially exercised. This iniluence appears 
afterwards to have gradually died out in the course of 
years, without ever having been directly abrogated. 
In 1620 the Kirk -Session gave countenance to a 
cabal, by means of which an influential Councilman 
was enabled to exercise a shameless piece of nepotism, 
and the Ministry got one of their own body put into a 
position of high authority in relation to the College. 

* This was nearly 8^ per cent. Eitjhtccn years previously the 
Town Council had granted a rate of 10 per cent on the sum lodged 

with them for endowitij; n Profcssnr of Laws. 

' A striking instance of this occurred in 1626-27, ^ case of their 
treatment of James Reid. One of the Mhiisters, William Struthers, 
who was Moderator of the Presbyter) , Ii id in a pubhc address spoken 
of Philosophy as "the dish-clout of Divinity." Rcid, who had been 
Regent of the College since 1603, and was a distinguished man in his 
vocation, answered this remark in a thesis, which he propounded nt a 
graduation ceremony, and in which he reminded his hearers that 
Aristippus said he would rather be a Cluisi an philosopher, than an 
unpliilosophicil divine." Struthcrs, hi^'hly ofTcndcd at the retort, got 
all the M:!'.i».'t i> nf the nty Id join him in a rompl.tint tn the Town 
Council, and the result was tiuit *' though Keid was very well beloved 
in the Council, and in the whole city," and though he obtained a man> 
d.\te from the I'rivy Council or lcrin^; the Pattm:-, t>) retain him in his 
utTice, he wa:> forced to icsi^n his position in the College, receiving 
from the City Treasurer £tooo (Scots) as an honorary recompense for 
his r.iithful ^( i \icc r>f twenty-four years. And alt this fOT ft Smart 
answer to the foolish saying of a Minister. 
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The circumstances were these : Henry Charteris, 
who by RoUock's dying advice had been appointed 
second Principal of the College, was a learned nuui, 
but of a too humble and retiring disposition for the 
conflicts of Ufet and was accordingly undervalued by 
the Town Council. A former colleague of his 
among the Regents, Patrick Sands, who had left the 
College to be travellii^ tutor to Lord Newbattle, 
now returned to Edinburgh ; and as he was unsuc* 
cessful at the bar, his brother-in-law, who was Dean 
of Guild, " having great power in the Council, began 
to project a way to get him made Primar of the 
College." Charteris j^ave an openinj^ to the 
schemers by applying to have his salary, which was 
orily -i^Soo (Scots), raised to an equality with that 
of the City Ministers, as indeed had been promised 
him. He was told that the present state of the 
College funds would not admit of his request being 
complied with,^ and that he would do well (being a 
preadier) to accept some call to the ministry eise> 
where. Charteris, taking the hin^ early in 1620 
accepted a call from the parish <^ North Leith ; 
resigned his Princlpalship, after twen^ years' tenure 
of office, and departed. 

The resignation of Charteris was received at a 
meeting of the Town Council, conjoined with repre- 
sentatives of the Kirk -Session, and these two parties 
now proceeded to divide the spoil. The offices 
which had been united in the persons of Rollock and 

^ How false this excuse will be siiowR io an AppeadU to VoL 
II. on the financial history of the College. 
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Charterb werq Separated, and " Mr. Andrew Ramsay, 
Minister," %v<ib appointed "Professor of Divinity in 
their College during the Town's will," and also 
" Rector of the said College for the year to come," 
while Patrick Sands was "elected and chosen Prin- 
cipal of their ColIe_f,'e during the Council's will." 

These are the terms under which the appoint- 
ments are designated in the City Records of :;oth 
March 1620. Craufurd, however, with his usual 
desire to attribute the forms of a University to the 
College of Edinburgh, puts a false colour on the 
transaction, saying: "The Primar's charge (who 
before had been Rector and Professor of Divinity) 
was divided; the Council and Ministers choosing 
Mr. Andrew Ratnsayi Minister, to be Redcrof ike 
University, and Professor of Theology; and Mr. 
Patrick Sands, Primar of (h$ Philosophy Coiiege" 
This represents the arrangement as if it recognised 
a University outside of and including the College, 
and as if the CoMcg^e was now to be designated as 
" the Philosophy College," implyinq^ the existence, 
actual or potential, of other Colleges within the 
University. All which, as their words demonstrate, 
was utterly remote from the ideas of the Town 
Council and Ministers. 

Edinburgh was not like Paris, Oxford, Cambridge, 
St. Andrews, Glasgow, or Aberdeen, in each of 
which a University had existed previous to the exist- 
ence of any Colleges or College. In Edinburgh, 
while there was no University, a College had been 
created, standing by itself; the University function 
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of conferring degrees had indeed been assumed for 
this College, yet still it was regarded by its patrons, 
with all simplicity as "the Town's College/' and 
nothing more. In. 1586 Rollock had received the 
titles of " Principal and Rector '* of the College, and 
to these titles Charteris had succeeded. While the 
offices implied by these names were held by the 
same person ihcy were indistinguishable, merely 
comprising all the functions of Headship, subject to 
tiic control of the Town Council. When the officrs 
were s( [)arated the i'rincipal was left to carry on 
the discipline, religious and moral control, and 
administration of the College ; the Rector was con- 
stituted a Supervisor' or Inspector, ''the eye of the 
Council of the Town ' (as he is defined in an order 
of 1640) " for universal inspection, and as the mouth 
of the CoU^e for delivering such overtures to the 
Council as himself and his assessors shall find con* 
venient" These functions, however, were not 
defined so. clearly as this till twenty years after 
Ramsay's appointment The peculiarity of Ramsay*s 
position was that he should hold the Rectorship, 
which im[)lied supervision of the College from with- 

^ It is curious to observe that as early as February 1587 the Town 
Council had appointed an external supervisor to the Collci;c, without 
giving him the title of Rector, which was then borne by RoUock. 

This was John Johnstnn. brother to the Laird of Klphinston, who was 
apiK>intcd "10 have liie t>vcr»gl)t and Knvctninent of the affair* of the 
College lately founded and erected by the ^-ood Town in the Kirk of 
Field, and of the place, Masters, m i St i.icts ihcrcut.' \\'c h.ive no 
sub^c^ucitt mention in the City kecorus of Mr. John Johnston in this 
capacity. Probably nothing came of the appointment BmI th» 
citation of an office without a name is an instance of the homcly, 
unacadcmtc way in which tiie Town Council went to »ork. 
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out, while he was himself a member of the CoU^jej 

as being at the same time Professor of Divinity. 
Hut when at the end of six years Ramsay ' laid down 
his two offices, lu- acknou ledL^cd tluil his Rectorship 
had been a merely nominal title, as he had never 
exercised any .functions in conaectiun with it. 

As Sands; was not a Divine, but an unsuccessful 
Advocate, his jobbed appointment to be Principal of 
the College necessitated an increase in the staff by 
the appointment of a Professor of Divinity in 
adiUtion to the Principal. And this separate Pro- 
fessorship, which had come into existence quasi- 
fortuitously, was made a permanence. 1'he Prin- 
cipalship of Sands, who completely failed in the dis- 
charge of his duties,- only lasted one year and a half; 
and he then retired with **a gratification of looo 
merks." After him a succession of Principals were 
appointed who were ail Divines, and they rcassumed 
Rollock's title of " Professor of Tlieolot^y."" They 
relinquished, however, to the " Professor of Div inity" 
the duties which Roilock had performed in the way 

* Andrew Kanis.iy, younger son of t!ic I-aird of n.ilin iin, and whose 
elder brother was oac ul ilic lirsi Uiiclj ut baronets, was an accom- 
plished man. He wrote Lntin poems in the style of Ovid, on the 
Crea/ioMf Fall t/ Uan^ tuid KcdtmptioHt and dedicated them to 
Charles I. He was aCalvinist, but attached to the Episcopal foim of 
Church Governnunt. 

* Curiously enough, Sands, though a layman, seems as Principal 
lo have been |Nit in charge of Grcyfriars' Chutcb. l^rhaps it waa in 
this cajiacity that he gave dissatisfaction. 

* Thus Pi incipal Andrew Cant's inau^jural ,-iddress, published 1676, 
bears on the title-page : " De Concordia Theoloijorum et Discordia. 
Oratio habita ab Andrea Canta>a in Acroaterio publico Acadcntix 
Edinbui:geiueaddieni 15 Novemb. Anni 167$, dum Piinuriatum, ciquc 
annexam SS. Theulogia: prolessioncni auspicaretur." 
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of training graduates for the office of the Ministry. 
In short, the Principal henceforth had no concern 
with the systematic teachint» of Theology ; he con- 
ducted family worship with the Students, and after 
Rollock's plan gave iheni every Wechiesday a dis- 
course, " to instruct them in the knowledge of God 
and of their duties.** 

Except under the circumstances of a layman 
being made Principal^ it appears difficult to see what 
was the necessity of separating the office of Professor 
of Divinity from that of Principal. The conjoint 
duties of these appointments had been discharged 
successfully by RoUock, and probably also by 
Chartcris.' In the Code of Emulations for the 
College drawn up by the Town Council in 1628 the 
work prescribed for the Professor of Divinity does 
not look very severe ; it was : — 

ist. To give two "public" lectures on Divinity 
each week, before the Principal and Regents, the 
two highest classes of the Philosophy Students, and 

the Students of Divinity. 

2d. To make the Divinity Students "dispute" 
once a week. 

3d. To give them private exercises in Latin. 

4th. To hold "public" disputations {Le, before 
the whole College) once a month. 

* On the resignation of Ramsay in 1^26 Chartcris was brought 
back to the College from North Lcith, to be Professor of Divinity with 
a salary of 1000 tneriw. He was not nude Rector, and it i« evident 
duit the Town Council ragarded him m a good mi learned teacher, 
but tinlit to Kovera. 
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5th. To " read a lesson " to the Divinity Students 
in the Hebrew language once a week. 

This scheme for the Theological studies of the 
College of Edinburgh in die seventeenth century 
appears very slight. It immeasurably falls short of 

Andrew Melville's ideas of what a Theological course 
should be (see above> p. 93), and even of Rollock's 
programme of teaching, as Professor of Divinity. 
We might almost say, as the Ministers of Edinburi^h 
were probably more responsible than the 'iown 
Council for the above list of duties, that it indicates 
a decadence in tfie learnings and intellect of the Kirk 
of Scotland in the sixty-eight j ears wluch had elapsed 
since the Refornnation. The duties of the Professor 
of Divinity were, at all events, light enough to admit 
of his undertaking, in addition, the work of a Gty 
Minister; and this in two cases, if not more, was 
done ; a /nitori then he might have performed the 
duties of Principal, and there was no necessity for 
separating the offices. 

And yet it is curious to note that the establish- 
ment and endowment of a separate Chair of Divinity 
became quite a popular object, perhaps owing to the 
influence of the Ministers, for private donations and 
bequests. From 16 iS to 1634 the Town Council 
received from ten different donors or testators the 
aggregate sum of 8475 inerks for this purpose. 
And in 1639 they had entrusted to them by Mr. 
Somcrville of Sauchton Hall the munificent gift of 
r6,ooo merks 1444 sterling), of which 20,000 were 
for the endowment of a Professor of Divinity and 
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6000 for building him a house. These facts testify 
to the interest felt by the middle classes of Edin- 
bui^h in the improvement of thdr College and 
also to the religious feeling which made them 
r^rd with especial favour the promotion of Theo- 
logical studies. 

The institution of the new Professorship made 1 
at first no difference in the educational system of 
the CoHesfe. There was no thought, as yet, of 
graduation in Theology. But still the addition of 
this new Chair was a step, taken unconsciously, 
towards the formation of a Theolou^ical Faculty, 
and thus towards the expansion of the College into 
a University. 

At the same time (in 1620) other steps were 
taken in the same direction. For the senior Regent 
in the College was made "public Professor of 
Mathematics*" and the second Regent " public Pro* 
fessor of Metaphysics." This was a slight move- 
ment towards the specialisation of teaching and the 
introduction of a Professorial system; but for the 
time no change was made in the course for gradua- 
tion. The two senior Regents, who had received 
these appointments, remained rotating Regents as 
before, and all that was required of them in their new 
oftices was to give a couple of lectures per week, 
each in their respective subjects, before the two 
highest classes. These lectures no doubt supple- 
mented and iin|:)r()ved certain parts of the course of 
Philosophy. But in its cssciuial features the degree 
system remained unaltered. The staff of the College 
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had merely been increased from six to seven, and it 
stood as follows : — 

Ructor of the College and Professor of Divinity. 

Principal of ihe College. 

Senior Regent and Professor of Mathematics. 

Second Regent and Professor of Metaphysics. 

Two Junior Regents of Philosophy. 

Regent of Humanity. 

The institution being arrived at this stage of its 
dL'vclo{)inent, there came next year (i 621) an Act of 
the Parliament of Scuilaiid confirming its |>ri\ ileges, 
such as they were; ordaining "the said College in 
all time coming to be called King James's College," 
and granting " in favour of the Burgh of Edinburgh, 
Patron of the said College, and of the said College, 
and of the Rectors, Regents, Bursars, and Students 
within the same, all liberties, freedoms, and immuni- 
ties, and privileges appertaining to a free College, 
and that in as ample form and large manner as 
any College hais or bruiks {i.e. enjoys) within His 
Majesty's realm." The real importance of this Act 
was that it set the College of Edinburgh upon the 
same footing as Earl Marischall's Collie in Aber- 
deen/ which had been founded as a degree^giving 
College in 1593, and had received ratification of its 
powers from Parliament. The degrees conferred by 
the College of Edinburgh now accordingly received 
Parliamentary sanction^ and were placed above 
dispute. Other privileges and immunities the 

* Sec Appendix F. Marischall CoLtEiiE. 
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College enjoyed none. It is curious to note that 
the Act speaks of *' Rectors " in the plural number, 
apparently indicating under this designation the 
Rector and the Principal, lately constituted as 
separate officers. 

Another great peculiarity has been already 
referred to (p. 1 1 9), namely, that the Act ratifies " the 
erection of the said great loilL^ing, manse, and house 
of the Kirk of I'icld iiuo a College for profession 
of Theolos^y, Philosophy, and Humanity;" antl in 
nnoilu^r place speaks of llu- 1 own Council pl.u in:^ 
therein suflicu-nt Professors lor the teaching of all 
Liberal Sciences," without tollnwin;^ thr chart^T of 
I4lh April 1582 (which it quotes and raiilies) into 
the mention of Medicine and Laws. " Liber;iJ 
Sciences" in those days meant "Arts," as distin- 
guished from Laws. Therefore the Act of 1621, 
whether intentionally or by accident, restricted the 
College of Edinburgh to be a College of Arts and 
Theology. This, however, was never noticed, and 
therefore not acted on. 

It has been seen that Andrew Ramsay, first 
Rector of the College, treated his office, which he 
held from 1620 to 1626, as a merely nominal one. 
The same course was adopted by Lord Preston- 
grange (a Lord of Session), who was elected Rector 
in 1627, and gave the oath de fidcH administratione^ 
but did nothings farther. He died in 1631 ; and the 
otikc of I^ector remained in abeyance for nine years, 
when the Town Council resolved to revive it. TIk y 
ordained in 1640 that a Rector of the College sht>uld 
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be appointed annually, wiih six Assessors, to be 
chosen from the Council, the Ministers, and the 
Masters of the College. An elaborate table of his 
duties was drawn up : — 

isL (As above quoted) he was to be '* the eye of 
the Town Council. ' and the medium of communica- 
tion between the College and them. 

2d. He was to see that the Principal and Regents 
fulfilled their duties. Otherwise, he was to report 
them to the Town Council. 

3d. H e was to arbitrate (under privilege of appeal 
to the Town Council) upon all disputes arising be> 
tween members of the College which did not naturally 
fall to be decided by civil or ecclesiastical courts. 

4th. He was to keep the Matriculation Roll» and 
administer the Sponsio Academka to entrants, and 
also the Confession of Faith to persons about to 
graduate. 

5th. He was to keep a list and honourable record 
of benefactors. 

6th. He was to advise the Town Council as to 

the College finances. 

7th. He was to preside at all ceremonials of the 
College. 

A certain amount of pomp was to be attached to 
his person : a; silver mace * was provided to be 
carried before him ; and one of the Students was 
appointed to be his bedell, or macer, with a stipend 
of £20 (Scots) per annum. 

■ Sec AppeodtX C. HiSlOKY OF TH£ UNIVERSITY MacE. 
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In January 1640 Alexander Henderson, " Minister 
of the Great Kirk of Edinburgh," and the most 
eminent of the Presbyterian Ministers of iliii uay, 
was appointed to the office of Rector of the College,' 
under the above mentkmed regulations. He held 
office for five and a half years; and during that 
time, though constantly occupied by Church politics, 
he did great service to the College. Immediately 
after his appointment, and probably by his advice 
(in accordance with the sbcth article of his duties), 
a separate Treasurer was appointed to manage 
the College rents, as distinct from the other City 
revenues. In the same year (1640) he succeeded 
in raising a loan of 1,777 (Scots) on the security 
of the Town, and handed it over to be applied to 
College purposes. In 1641 Henderson preached 
before Charles I. at Holyrood, and was made Dean 
of the Chapel- Royal. Wc may ascribe it to his 
iiil;uence that in that year the Scottish Parliament 
assigned some remnants of the rents of the Deanery 
of Edinburgh and 0^ the Bishopric of Orkney to 
the College of Edinbui^h. In 1641 the General 
Assembly agreed to overtures concerning Uni> 
versities and Colleges to be laid before the King 
and Parliament In 1642 they passed a resolution 
" that in respect of the present scarcity of Professors 
of Divinity, it were good for the Universities to send 
abroad for able and approved men/* In the same 

* Henderson's Rectorial gown wu long preserved in » chest in 
the University Libmy. It ia now in the Mnicum of the Society of 
Antiquaries. It nppean, however, to be an ordinuy " Geneva gown.* 
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year, " by the advice of the Rector and his Assessors*" 
' John Fleming, merchant, bestowed 4000 merks for 
College buildings. In 1643 " Circling ** was restored 
(see above, p. 152) after thirteen years' intermission, 
and not without much opposition. In 1644 a new 
library was commenced to be built for the College ; 
a chamber was erected over the north gate of the 
College, opposite College Wynd ; and other chambers 
were built by the liberality of Town Councillors and 
other citizens. In 1645 "Overtures for advance- 
ment of learning and ^ood order in Graiiunar Schools 
and Colleges" were carried in the General Assembly ; 
these consisted of nine articles, enjoining : visitation 
of Grammar Schools ; <]freater attention to Latin 
poetry; monopoly of Greek and Logic for the 
Colleges; Entrance Examinations in Latin; non- 
promotion to hii^her classes of those not sufficiently 
prepared; careful examination for degrees; non- 
reception from one College to anoth r without 
certificate ; correspondence and uniformity between 
the Universities. In 1646 a sum of 7000 merks, 
which by the Rector's advice David Graham, 
merchant, had bequeathed to the College, was re- 
ceived and applied to carrying on the building of 
the new library. In the autumn of the same year 
Henderson died, worn out, having been eng^^ed 
during the last months of his life in a celebrated 
controversy with Charles I., at Newcastle, on the 
respective claims of Episcopacy and Presbyterianism. 

In the brief period of his Rectorship Henderson 
gave an immense stimulus to the College of Ed in- 
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buigh. He was the ablest educationist and the 
man of clearest insight of all who had had to do 
with die College since its foundation. He saw 
what was wanted, and had the energy and the tact 
necessary for securing it. It would have been an 
inestimable advantage for the Universities of Scot- 
land if his life could have been prolonged for twenty i 
years. In all the movcnurnts for Unixersity and 
College reform just mentioned we trace his hand; 
and with one exception — that of giving a monopoly 
of Greek anil Logic to the Colleges — they were all 
in the right direction. 

After the death of Henderson the Town Coun- 
cil, resdving to continue the office of Rector, re- 
appointed to it, for one year, Andrew Ramsajr, now 
in chaige of the parish of Greyfriars, and the oldest 
Minister of the City. And in this capacity he 
appears as a Commissioner to represent the *' Uni- 
versity of Edinbufgh {formally recognised as such) 
in an inter-University conference, hdd in accordance 
with the 9th article of the General Assembly's 
enactment of 1645. By that Commission it was 
concluded, inter alia: "To communicate to the 
General Assembly no more of our University affairs 
but sucli as concern rtrligion, or have some evident 
ecclesiastic relation ;" that the " Le-j^rs Scliolat et 
Academift Ediiiburgena be now given or sent tO 
the other three Universities, to be thought upon 

' This means that the I'own Council's regulations for the High 
School and College uf Ldinburgh were to be proposed as a model to 
the other Univenities. TbU i» certainly a feaUier in the c»p of the 
Town CouDCit. 
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and that "it is found necessary that there be a 
Cursus Pkihsophieus drawn up by the four Uni- 
versities ; that St. Andrews take the Metaphysics, 
Glasgow the Logics, Aberdeen the Ethics and 
Mathematics, and Edinburgh the Physics." This 
idea of a dogmatic, cut^and-dry system of Philosophy, 
to be provided by a division of labour among the 
Universities, was of course absurd, and said little 
for the mental grasp of those who jiroposcd it. But 
it occupied tlic attention of various subsequent 
University Commissions for some time to come. 

Ramsay was again appointed Rector next year, 
but in 1648 the General Assembly deposed him, in 
his old age, from the office of the Ministry, on the 
charge of favouring the Duke of Hamilton's "En- 
gagement" with Charles I. And so the Rectorship 
of the College of Edinburgh (which by delegates of 
the three older Universities had been recognised 
as a University) again became vacant. At the 
beginning of 1649 Mr. Robert Douglas, who was 
now eminent in the City Ministry, was appointed 
to the post, with six Assessors, as had become the 
rule. But the sole recorded outcome of his tenure 
of office is> that shortly after his appointment he 
held a meeting with his Assessors in College, and 
recommended the observance of certain regulations 
relative to the hours of meeting. 

The Town Council had made excellent choice of 
Rectors for their College in the persons of Ramsay, 
Henderson, and Douglas ; it would probably have 
been a good thing if they had steadily gone on put- 
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ting the most able Minister of the dajr, or occasion* 
ally a Lord of Sesskmi into the office. But it was 
characteristic of the relations of the Town Council 

to the Collej^e, durin^j 275 years, that, whi!e almost 
always aLiuatcd by llie bcsl intcniions, they were 
subject from tiint; to time, at long intervals, to im- 
pulses of self-assertion. One of these moods seems 
to have come upon them on the 10th Novenilx r 
1665, when they agreed "that Mr. William Colvill, 
I'ruicipal, should be sent for to the Council, and 
gently reproved for having given greater importance 
to the Commissioners from the College of Justice, 
at the choice of a Regent of Humanityt than to the 
Town Council ;" and at the same meeting resolved 
"that the Lord Provost, present and to come, should 
he always Rector and Governor of the College."^ 

This terminates the history of the Rectorship 
of the College of Edinburgh, as distinguished from 
the Rectorship of the University, which was insti- 
tuted for the first time by the Universities (Scotland) 
Act of 1858. By the arrangement, which made the 
Lord Provost Rector, the Tovm Council lost their 
"eye" and the College its mouthpiece. Remon- 
strances were subsequently made by the College on 
the abolition of a " usctul utiicc ; but wilhuui 

' Dower tic 1 lies tli.it tli's -IS, .::;ptiijn of the ReC' \-^\.\\> was a 
piece of spite and revenge on the part oi tbe thco Loid I'ruvuM, 
becauie his soa had been cbasiiscd one oC Ibe Regtots. However 
this may have been, the person in question niuM have been a very 
potent Lof d Provusi. who protMbly had (iungs all hi» own way, for he 
appears to have hdd office do Ims than fifteen years. He was Sir 
Attdrew Ramsiqr ; it ia a pity that, with to much iadueiicc,he had not 
greater wisdom. 
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effect. By the Lord Provost's assuming the title of 
Rector he was not enabled to be of any more use 
to the College than he had been before, nor did he 
gain any accession of authority. His position in 
this respect was reduced to the ludicrous at the trial 
of certain Students in 1 838, " on the charge of mob- 
bing, rioting, and assault" in a snow-bicker with the 
citizens. Tlic then Lord Provost, who had appeared 
on the scene, being cross-examined by the celebrated 
" Peter Robertson, " and asked : " You are Rector 
of the University ?" replied, " No ; I may be, but I 
am not aware of it."* 

In following up the Rector of the College till 
his last public appearance in 1838, we have a little 
stepped out of the chronology of Academic develop- 
ment. We must now go back to 1 642, when, during 
Henderson's Rector^ip, and no doubt by his advice, 
an addition was made to the staff of the College of 
Edinburgh, by the appointment for the first time of 
a Professor of Hebrew. The wonder is that this 
should never have been done before. From the 
first the training of Ministers had always been a 
chief function of the College ; during the first ten 
years of its existence out of 259 graduates, 103, or 
38*6 per cent, became Ministers. This proportion 
afterwards fell off, but down to 1642, that is, for the 
first sixty years of the history of the College, above 
20 per cent of its graduates entered the Ministry.' 

' The students, who were acquitted, afterwards produced a carica- 
ture of **The man who doesn*! faiow he's Rector. 

- These statistics are obtained from the early Graduation Lists, 
which, from 1 587 to 1657 inclusive, show brief notes, indicating the 
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We have seen also that the endowment of the 
teaching of Divinity was a popular objecL with the 
citizens of Edinburgh. Under these circumstances 
it was hardly creditable to the Ministers and the 
Town Council to have made no provision during 
sixty years for the systematK teaching of Hebrew 
to the Divinity Students. In the Collie courses, 
as originally laid down, the Regent of the Bachelor 
class had been required to give his pupils a smatter* 
ing of Hebrew grammar during the early part of 
one session (see above, p. 149). In the descrip- 
tion by Charteris of Keylock's work with the 
Divinity class there is no mention of bis teaching 
Hebrew. He must have done so to some extent, 
but evidently with no thorougliness, else Charteris, 
his pupil, would have meniioni;d it. When, in 1620, 
a 5e[)arate Professor of Divinity was appointed, he 
was required in the formal list of his duties to " read 
one lesson in the i-iebrew language " wiiii the 
Divinity Students each week. All which was per- 
functory in the extreme, and contrasts lamentably 
with Melville's studies at Geneva, with his practice 
in the College of Glasgow, and with his ideal scheme 
for " New College" at St. Andrews. 

But now under Henderson's auspices a change 
was to be made. The General Assembly of 1642, 
in which he was a leading spirit, had resolved that 
" it were good for the Universities to send abroad 

career of some of the Cr.^iluatLS in each year, and especially marking 
" Minister Vcrbi " against the name of each person who entered the 
MinMxy; The aimotator may veiy liMy have been Thomas Crni- 
fard, who died in t6ds. 
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for able and "approved men" to be Professors of 
Divinity. The leason was added, " that our Ministers 
may be kept in their pastoral charge as much as may 
be;** but probably the real reason for the "over- 
ture" was that Henderson had observed the streams 
of home learning to be running low, and saw that 
they must be replenished, as in old times, from the 
Continent. In the same year the Town Council of 
Edinburgh (presumably by his advice) deterniiued 
to introduce the special teaching of Hebrew into 
their Cnl]e;^re, and for tliis purpose to engfa^e a 
learned foreigner. The City Record on the subject 
is, as usual, laconic ; it states that " the Coimcil, 
considering that they had caused bring home Julius 
Conradus Otto to be a Professor of the Hebrew 
and Oriental ^ Tongues," therefore they appoint him 
on one year's trial, with a salary of 1200 merks. 
Otto was said to have been a Jew ; nothing else is 
known of his history or nationality. Nor are any 
particulars of his teaching in Edinburgh recorded, 
except that he held the Chair till 1656. 

By this time Henderson was dead, and perhaps 

> This title, which the Professor of Hebrew has bdfne ever since, 
gaveriic to some dispute in 1869, when the Professor of SMltkrit wished 

to opK-n a class for teaching liindustani, which is one of the modern 
dialectical corruptions of Sanskrit, with a large infusion of Arabic 
words. But the then Professor of Hebrew remonstrated, on the 
^jroiind tl At his Commission gave him the sole right of teaching 
" Oriental languages." Perhaps he should have protested earlier 
against the foundation of a Chair of Sanskrit at all Henderson and 
the \Mi Cuunril prob.ibly r.cwr tlui;ii;lit of t.it1u-r S;inskrit or any of 
the dialects of India. They doubtless meant to imply under the 
term "OrienUl langu.igcs," ChaJdee and Syriac, and perhaps Ambic t 
in short, the Semitic languages and dialects which are cognate with 
Hebrew. 
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diere was no <Mie after him with suffideot insight 

and influence to keep the Town Council up to the 
mark in maintaining a proper standard of the higher 
learning. Various local Ministers were successively 
put into the Chair of Hebrew ; once "a Student of 
Divinity," who was kinsman to the Principal. A 
Florentine, named Anicdcus, w.is trit:d, but he seems t 
not to have t^iven satisfaction, and only held the 
professorship for a year. The salary fluctuated 
during the remainder of the seventeenth century, 
but was never so large as what had been allowed to 
Otto. From 1 200 merks it was reduced to 900 ; 
then to 600; then raised to 1000 ; finally, at the end 
of the century it appears at the wretched sum of 
500 merks, or less than ;^30 sterling. At the »une 
time we find the Professor of Hebrew enjoined ** to 
give lessons on Mondays and Fridays." The old 
perfunctory notions of the way in which most deeply 
important subjects could be taught had resumed 
their sway. Scotland had relapsed into a Dark 
Age of its own. But the revival of intellect was at 
hand, and a streak of dawn mi;4ht have been observed 
in 1674, when the first n( a family of geniuses was 
introduced into the College of Edinburgh. It is 
not the ol)ject of this chapter to tlepici the quali- 
fications of distinguished Professors of the past. 
That topic is deferred, and we arc at present 
only concerned with the development, treated 
imperscMially, of Academic offices, studies, and con- 
stitution. But it is permissible here to mention 
the name of the first James Gregory, because 
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by his appointment in 1674, not onty was a 
man of genius attached to the College, but also 
a separate Professor of Mathematics, exclusively 
devoted to his subject, and not called upon to 
go through the drudgery of regenting, was in- 
augurated. It is true that Gregory was only re- 
quired to give two public lectures a week to such 
Students as wished to attend, and his career in the 
College was unhappily cut short within a year after 
his appointment. Hut the idea of having a distinct 
teacher of Maihi-nialics was never afterwards relin- 
quished. A lutor of the suljject held ofifice for ten 
years, and then there followed, as Professors of 
Mathematics in the College of Lidinburgh, the bril- 
liant succession of the two other Gregorys and 
Colin Maclaurin. 

The department of Philosophy or Arts in the 
College had now reached its fullest seventeenth* 
century devdopment There were the four rotating 
Regents with their everlasting round of Aristotle, etc., 
necessary for graduation. There was the Regent of 
Humanity preparing entrants for the Bajan class, 
and perhaps occasionally lecturing to the whole 
Collefifc on classics. And there was now a Professor 
of Mathematics, with two lectures a week for volun- 
teers. This was all. The Town Council had in 
1620 (see above, p. 203) instituted a lectureship in 
Metaphysics, but they were at that time very f\\.fu\ 
in such matters, and when the lecturer was, in 1627, 
turned out of the College by the .Ministers (see 
p. 1 96, note) they never appointed any one to succeed 
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him. It was a meagre apparatus of Arts teach injj, 
but probably on a level with that of the other Uni- 
versities of Scotland. The seventeenth century was 
the period of deepest dq>ression for literature and 
science in Scotland. The College of Edinburgh^ 
even in its Arts department, was secredy growing 
and gaining strength, and was soon about to burst 
its ^eU and emerge into that specnlisadon of teach- 
ing and research which is the prime characteristic 
of a inoJcrn Univeraty. 

In the last quarter of the seventeenth century, 
a little before and after the conclusion of the 
first hundred years of the existence of the Collct^e, 
events occurred which <^ave it a new feature, L^ue 
it, in short, the beginnings of that which is now 
the great Medical School of the University of 
Edinburgh. 

The origin of this new order of things was quite 
external to tlie Collie and its patrons; it rested 
with a small galaxy of ncoomplished, energetic, and 
some of them radier eccentric physicians, who, having 
been bred in foreign schools, were now congregated 
in Edinburgh. Chief and leader among them was 
Sir Robert Sibbald, and with him were associated 
Drs. Pitcaime, Andrew Balfour, Burnet^ and Archi- 
bald Stevenson. Previous to this period Edinburgh 
had been remarkably infested with quacks.^ And at 

t Hie works of one of tlioe Iwve tived afta- bftn doirn to times 

within memory. Patrick Anderson in the seventeenth century adver- 
tised in Latin his " Angeiic Pills," a sovereign remedy for all diseases, 
the secret of which he professed to have learned in Venice. H is patent 
for these piUs still exists } and there was, not long ago, an old " land " 
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this time medical practice in the ci^ was greatly 
monopolised by the society of Surgeon-apothecaries. 
SibbaM and hi^ friends set themselves to vindicate 
by degrees the position of Physicians and graduated 
Doctors of Medicine, and at the same time to advance 
the legitimate practice of Physic. 

Sibbald states as his first principle : " I had learnt 
that the simplest method of physic was the best; 
and those (sic) that the country aflbrded came near* 
est to our temper and agreed best with us." There 
may be something superstitious in this idea, but at 
all events it led Sibbald to iavesttgate what materia 
mtduot in the way of herbs, Scotland was capable of 
producing, and for this purpose to promote the 
establishment of a botanical garden. In this enter- 
prise he was aided by his friend, Dr. Andrew Balfour, 
** a man of excellent wit, who had improved by his 
travels for fourteen years." The two, working 
tcK/ether, got the use of a piece of ground belonging 
to Holyrood House, " of some forty feet every way." 
Such was the humble beginning of the Botanical 
Garden of Edinburgh. "We had," proceeds Sibbald, 
" by this time become acquainted with Mr. James 
Sutherland, a youth who, by his own industry, had 
attained great knowledge of the plants and of medals ; 
and he undertook the culture of it. By what we 
procured from Levistone and other gardens, and 

in Ihc High Street dedicated to the sale of " Anderson's pills," with a 
portrait of Andenon painted oa th« wall About 1844 there was a 

litiijation about the property in " Anderson's pilts," ns a question of 
succession under an entail See Hill Burton's Scot Abroad, vol. ii. 

Pw 117. 
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In the meantime SibbalJ and his friends had 
been working with energy and tact for the establish- 
ment <^ a College, " to secure," as he says» "our 
privileges belonging to us as doctors, and ddend 
us against the encroachments of the Surgeons and 
Apothecaries, which were insupportable." This was 
by no means a new idea. As early as 1617 a 
proposal had been made for incorporating the 
Practitbners of Medicine in Scotland for tlie pur- 
pose of raising the character of Physicians and the 
standard of their acquirements. In 1621 James 
VI. issued a warrant to the Scottish ParHament for 
the cstabHshment of a College of Physicians in 
Edinburgh ; hv.t, owing apparently to the religious 
dissensions of the time, tlie order was not attf-nded 
to. In 1630 the matter was revived, and rclerred 
by Charles I. to his Privy Council, and again came 
to nothing. In 1656 Cromwell issued a patent 
instituting a College of Physicians of Scotland, and 
giving it «ten^ve powers; but the death of the 
Protector occurred before the necessary preliminaries 
could be got through, so that the credit of pro- 
curing this national benefit was reserved for Sir 
Robert Sibbald and his allies. They adroitly en* 
listed the sympathies of Sir Charles Scarborough, 
who had accompanied the Duke of York as his 

fold allcjjiancc — to the College of Surgeons and to the " College or 
Uaiver»tty "of Edinburgh. As time went on he bccms to have grown 
tcinisB in his duties. In 1705 be wat complained of at having neglected 

both the teaching of the .Surgeoti -nj)]ircnticc';, ;ind atso the yard (or 
garden; ot the College of Edinburgh, ut which he was keeper. •I'he 
Town Council tminediateiy cut down his salary, upon which lie 
resigned. 
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physician to Edinburgh in 1680; they were sup- 
ported by the Earl of Perth, who had previously 
been Sibbald's patron, and he persuaded several of 
the nobility to favour their design ; finally Sibbald 
unearthed the warrant of James VI. above men- 
tioned, and laid it before the Royal Duke» who, 
recognising his grandfather's signature, at once said 
that he " would see their business done." " So that 
it was resolved there should be a College of 
Physicians ; but it took a long time of dispute before 
the Privy Council, in answering the objections of 
the burgeons and of the town of Edinburgh against 
it. We soon did agree with the University and 
Bishops, and there were some conditions inserted in 
the patent in their favours ;^ and they became strong 
soHcitors for .Qs ; so that, after long debates, the 
matter was concerted, and the draft of the patent 
agreed to by the Privy Council was sent up ; and 
very soon after, by his Royal Highness' present- 
ment, returned signed by the King." Sibbald him- 
self turned the patent into Latin, and the great 
sea] was appended to it on the 29th' November 
16S1. 

Thus was the College of Physicians of Edin- 
burgh brought into existence, with the full concur- 
rence of those who represented the interests of the 
Universities of Scotland. The conditions invested 

' i.e. In favour of the Universities of Scotland. Sibbald says, 
•*\Vc did soon agree with the University and Bishops." Thaiuicans 
with the University of Edinburgh, represented by its patrons, the 

Town Council : And with the !?ishops 'or Arcllbl^ho[>^ of St AndfCm, 
Gla>i;uw, ooU Aberdeen, as Chancellors oi those UDiver:titics. 
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into the patent ia favour of the Universities were 
as follows : — 

ist That the College of Phjrsicians should have 
no power to erect a Medical School or confer 
d^^es. 

2d, That its patent should be without prejudice 
to the rights and privileges conceded to "the Uni- 
versity or College " of St. Andrews, Glasgow. 
Aberdeen, and Edinbucgh. 

3d. That Graduates of the said Universities 
might freely practise Medicine in the other Uni< 
versity towns. If they resided in Edinburgh they 
would be subject to the Bye-Laws of the College of 
Physicians ; but all University Graduates might 
claim to be licentiated by the College, without 
examination and without fee. 

All was harmonious. Already, in 1676, the 
Keeper of the Physic Garden had been incorporated 
among the Professors of the Town's College as 
teacher of Botany. And in 1685 the Town Council 
brought in three leading members of the College of 
Physicians to be Professors of Medicine in what, for 
the first time on record, they called " the University 
of this City.*' The Act of Council (34th March 
1685) is as follows : — '* The Council considering that 
the College of this City being from the original 
erection and foundation thereof, by His Majesty 
King James VI. of blessed memory, erected into 
a University, and endowed with the privilege of 
erecting professions (professorships) of all sorts, 
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particularly of medicine, and that the Physicians 
have procured from his late Majesty, of ever blessed 
memory, King Charles II., a patent erecting them 
into a College of Physicians, and that there is there< 
fore a necessity that there should be a Professor of 
Physic in the said College ; and understanding the 
great abilities and qualifications of Sir Robert 
Sibbald, etc, unanimously elect, nominate, and 
choose the said Sir Robert Sibbald to be Professor 
of Physic in the said University, and appoint con- 
venient rooms in the College to be provided lor liini, 
whciciii he is to teach the art of Medicine." 

On the 9th September following, " the Council 
considering that by their Act of the date 24th March 
last, they had elected, nominated, and chosen Sir 
Robert Sibbald, Doctor of Medicine, to be Professor 
of Medicine in the University of this City, and had 
thereby appointed convenient rooms for him in the 
College for teaching the art of Medicine, and that 
he had compeared and accepted his office and made 
faith, and the Council considering that there is a 
necessity for more Professors of Medicine in the 
said Universit|^, and understanding the abilities and 
great qualifications of Doctor James Halket and Dr. 
Archibald Pitcaime, Doctors of Medicine, and their 
htness to teach the art of Medicine in the said 
University, do .therefore elect, nominate, and choose 
the said two d<)ctors to be joined with Sir Robert 
Sibbald, His Majesty's Physician in ordinary, to be 
Professors of Medicine in the said University with 
the !>aid Dr. Sibbald, and appoint convenient rooms 
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brought in from the country, we made a collection 
of djg^t or nine hundred plants there. We got 
several of the physicians in town to concur in the 
design* and to contribute so much a year for the 
charge of the culture and importation of foreign 
plants. Some of the Surgeon-apothecaries, who had 
dien much power in the town, opposed u^ dreading 
that it might usher in a College of Physicians ; but 
by the care and dexterity of Dr. Balfour these were 
made friends to the design, and assisted us in obtain- 
ing of the Council of Edinburgh a lease to Mr. James 
Sutherland, for nineteen yeurs, of the garden belong- 
ing to Trinity Hospital and adjacent to it.* And 
Dr. Balfour and I, with some others, were appointed 
by the Town Council visitors of the garden. After 
this, we applied ourselves with much care to embellish 
the fabric of the garden, and import plants from all 
places into this garden ; and procured that several 
of the nobility concurred in contributing for scmie 
years. For the encouragement of Mr. Sutherland, 
some gifts likewise were obtained of money from the 
Exchequer, and the Lords of Session and Faculty 
of Advocates, for that use ; and by Dr. Balfour's 
procurement considerable packets of seeds and plants 
were yearly sent hither from abroad, and the students 
of medicine got directions to send them from all 
places they travelled to, when they might be had ; by 
which means the garden increased considerably 
every year." 

' A low-lyin^; site, cast of what is now the North Bridge, now 
occupied by the North Rritish Railway Company. 
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Such is the pleasing narrative which Sibbald 
gives of the steps so judiciously taken by himself 

and his colleague for introducirii^ this important 

scientific improvement into Edinburgh. A few 

years later what iuid been done was as::50ciatcd with 

and incorporatctl into the College, for in 1676 the 

Town Council passed an order that, "considering 

the usefulness and necessity of encouragement of 

the art of Botany and plantincf of medicinal herbs, 

and that it hxtc for the belter flourishing of the 

College that ^he said profession be joined to the 

other professions, they appoint a yearly salary of 

jC^o Sterling, to be paid to Mr. James Sutherland, 

present Botanist, who professes the said art; and 

upon consideration aforesaid, they unite, annex, and 

adjoin the said Profession to the rest of the liberal 

sciences taught in the College, and recommend the 

Treasurer of the College to provide a convenient 

room in the College for keeping books and seeds 

relative to the said Profession.'* Nineteen years 

later, in 1695, the Town Council, after stating that 

" the Physic Garden is in great reputation both in 

England and foreign nations, by the great care and 

knowledge of Mr. James Sutherland," appointed 

him still more formally Professor of Botany in the 

College, W illi all omolunu nts, profits, and casualties, 

and with the " jjension " of £20 sterling annually 

which had l)i i n formerly granted him.' 

* The College of Surgeons of Edinbur^^h had got their patent from 
William and Mary in 1695. Sutherland, on this, immediately applied 
to have the instriKtion in Botany of their apprentices and pupils at a fee 
of one guinea each. This was granted, and Sutherland thus h.-id a two- 
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in the College to be provided to them for teaching 
the said art of Medicine ; but the Council declare 
the said Professors are to have no salaries from the 
good Town nor from the said University.*' 

The foregoing Acts have been quoted on account 
of their phraseology, which is so remarkable as to 
demand explanation. Why did the Town Council 
suddenly alter the usage which had prevailed for 
more than a century, and style the "Town's Col- 
lege" a '* University "? Not only did they do this, 
but they went out of their way to assert that the 
College had been established as a University from 
the first, llius reading into the existent charter of 
Janies VI. more than can be fmind then*. It is true 
that "the L' niversity of lulinbur^h " had been re- 
cognised by a Commission of the General Assembly 
(above, p. 209). And anotlu r circumstance may be 
remembered, namely, that the Lord Provost and 
Magistrates; of that date evinced in other matters a 
peculiar desire to do honour to the College. But 
probably the real cause of the particular phraseology 
of the Acts was that it was an echo of the language 
used in a petition of the College of Physicians for 
the appointment of Sir Robert Sibbald as Professor. 
The Physicians may very likely in their petition have 
descanted upon the College of Edinburgh having 
been founded as a University, " with the privilege 
of erecting Professions of all sorts." And the Town 
Council, without verifying the reference, would 
embody into their Act the terms sun-^estcd to them. 
This explanation is cunhrmed by liie fact thai on 

VOL, U Q 
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some exccjuioi^al occasions in the eighteenth century 
the Town Council again spoke of " the University," 
but this was always on the occasion of creating new 
Professorships, and after the receipt of petitions on 
the subject The Town Council no doubt adopted 
in dieir Acts the language used in the petitions; 
they were not on these occasions, nor in 1685, 
changing their views as to the character of the 
Town's College.** 

But the above -quoted Acts of 1683 marked, not 
in their language but in their substance, a change of 
the greatest importance, and the inauguration of a 
new era. The Town Council, following the en- 
lightened advice of the Physicians, liad appointed, 
in general terms, three Professors of Medicine. 
They did not attempt to organise a school, nor did 
they propose any division of labour. They created, 
in fact, three joint Professors of the Theory and 
Practice of Physic, and left it to themselves what 
each should teach. They gave no salaries, only 
rooms and a title, and they assigned no duties. 
They were, in fact, establishing a Faculty of 
Medicine in the College, but they were as un- 
conscious of what they were doing as Columbus 
was when he discovered the islands off the coast of 
North America. 

It seems not to be recorded to what extent 
Sutherland as Botanist, and Sibbald, Halket, and 
Pitcairne as Professors of the Practice of Physic, 
availed themselves of their rooms in College, and 
gave lectures, to Students. On the 14th February 
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1706, twenty-one years after his appcnntment as 
Professori Sir Robert Sibbald published in the 
Bdmhtrgk Courani the follovingr characteristic 
advertisement 4 — 

" Quod Pairia cansstma, 4tmea PkiHairis, ft^ 
famtumqug sU, 

**Rober(us SiHaldus, M.D.^ eqnes auraius, Deo 

auspice historiam uaiuralem, et artem medtcam, quam 
Dei gratia per annos quadraginta tres feliciler exer- 
cuit, docere in privatis coUegUs incipiei, menstdm vtr- 

mUibus hujns anni 1 706. 

" Momndos ant em censet juvenes hariim rerum 
curiosos, se noii alios in album suum conscript umm 
quam qui calUnt ' imguas Latinam el Gracam, omnem 
philosophiam et Mathcicos, /nndammta ; quad chiro- 
grapliis preceptorum testatum z ult.'* 

At the present day the form and the matter of 
this announcement seem equally remarkable. We 
sliould rub our eyes now if we were to meet in the 
columns of the Courant with an advertisement in 
classical Latin. The habit of writing and reading 
Latin familiarly has so completely passed away that 
few, except professional scholars, would be able to 
write as Sibbald did, or even to read off what he wrote, 
as easily as if it were English. The latter, at all 
events, any one intending to study medicine was ex- 
pected to do at tl^e beginning of the last century. 

So far for the form : and now as to the matter. 

> Strtctly speaking, thit aboald have been ealitant. Otherwiie (he 

Litinity is cKccllent, as is aho Sibbald's Latin version of the patent 

granted to the College of Physicians. 
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It 'would seem from the expressions used — "Sir 
Robert Sibbald, who has successfully practised 
Natural History and Medicine for forty •three 
yearsi will begin to teach in private courses of lectures 
(in privatis coUegiis) — ^that this was a commence- 
ment, a first course of lectures, which Sibbald now, 
after being m6re than twenty years Professor, pro- 
posed to give. And the same impression is con- 
veyed by the terms in which he lays down the quali- 
fications for persons to be admitted to his lectures. 
The qualifications laid down by Sibbald for Students 
joining his class — the " Medical Preliniinary," so to 
speak, which he prescribes — would astonish aspirants 
to Medicine of the present day. He says that he 
shall decline to enrol any Student who does not 
know Latin and Greek, all Philosophy, and the 
fundamental parts of Mathematics. This probably 
meant that none except Graduates in Arts would be 
admitted to the class. Sibbald was in a very dlfier- 
cnt position from a modern Professor in the Faculty 
of Medicine. In his time there was no fixed Medical 
curriculum, no division of labour. He was willing 

' The term "Colleges" was constantly employed in the taatccnluiy 

to denote " courses of instruction." "Public Colleges " were regular 
and systematic prelections ; " Private Colleges " implied more familiar 
intercourse with the Students, onl examinations, and the like. 
" I'rivate Colleges" were sometimes added by I'rofL-ssors to their 
Public, or regular, courses of lectures. Thus Wodrow says of Crau- 
furd, Professor of Ecclesiastical History (1731)—" He wiR five no 
pri\ate colleges but for money, so nobody comes to him." Bower 
is mistaken (vol i. p. 376) in lliinkiog that from the terms used it 
would appear that Stbbald ''communicated bis instructions privately 
in hii own house, v^lnch was then in Carrubbcr's C!o!)C." Sibbald may 
very well have given his "private colleges " ia the "convenient rooms" 
provided Ibr him bf tbe Town CouadL 
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to pour out his mind (of course in Latin) on the 

topics that interested him — Natural History and the 
Practice of Physic; but he required as his audience 
young men who could follow his Latin and who had 
cultivated minds. Nous ax'ons ckanr^^ tout cela ; the 
first Medical Professors in Mdinburgli did each what 
seemed good in his own eyes. There was plenty of 
ability among them, but as yet no system. And in 
fact, the Professorships conferred upon them seem to 
have been treated by them as merely honorary titles. 

We have now to notice the expansion of the 
College in a diflerent direction, by an increase of its 
Theological department. This was due to the great 
Carstares, one of the most sagacious and patriotic 
statesmen that Scotland has ever produced. Long 
before he had any idea of becoming Principal of the 
College of Edinbutgh we find Carstares worlcing 
fw the improvement of the Scottish Universities. 
He appears, like Henderson half a century earlier 
(above, p. 214), to have dreamt of a revival of learn- 
ing in his country by means of the importation of 
Professors from abroad. 

Early in 1691 he was at Utrecht, and Calamy, 
who was studying there at the time, records that 
"one of his principal aims was to j^ick up some that 
might be fit and cjuaiihed to make masters of in the 
several Colleges of Scotland, which had been before 
either too much neglected, or filled with improper 
persons.*'^ And on his return to Londmi shortly 

» Calam/s Hitioricat Account of My Own Lt/c, vol up. 173. 
See alio Dr. SUwy^ H^ffitaM Cantan* (1S74), ^ 
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afterwards, Carstares wrote to his brother-in-law, 
William Dunlop, who was Principal of the College 
of Glasgow : — ** I have spoken to the King about 
allowing to the Universities some part of the Bishop's 
rents, and he seems to be much more inclined to do 
so than to give them to particular men. I shall not 
fail to push the matter as far as it will go, because 
it is service to the Kingf and country. I could be 
content, too, if you fell upon some method to call a 
foreig^n Professor, such as Dr. Vries of Utrecht; if 
you get a call, I shall promote it." A little later he 
wrote to the same person : — " I think you may have 
an allowance for an extraordinary Professor of 
Dtvuitty. and another of Philosophy, but I would 
have them from Holland, where they are very good, 
and I suppose it would please the King best" 

The plan of Carstares for renovating the learning 
of Scotland from foreign sources was never carried 
out. But he succeeded in obtaining from William 
III. a grant to the Universities of ;^iaoo sterling 
per annum out of the revenues of the Bishoprics, 
which had fallen to the Crown by the Act abolishing 
Episcopacy in Scotland. This gave an allotment 
of jCiOO per annum to each University, and it is 
needless to say tliat the University of Edinburgh 
ranked equally with the other three. By a sign- 
manual of 1693 each University was to receive an 
additional Professor of Divinity and tea Bursaries 
in Theology. In a special letter of donation to 
Edinburgh, 1694, it is stated that the four Pro- 
fes»>rs are "to be called from foreign parts " by the 
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King and his successors {dtciis professoribns ab 
exteris per iios noslrisque successores vocandis et pra- 
seniandis) ; this was evidently the suggestion of 
Carstares; part of hts plan for renovating the 
Theology of Scotland. The Professor in Edinbuigh 
was to have only £ioo sterling per annum, and 
there were to be twenty Bursars in Theology, with 
£iOiL year «ch. 

This gift to the Universities was made a first 
charge on the proceeds of the " Bishops' Teinds ;" no 
Professors, however, appear to have been appointed 
before the King's death in February 1702. But on 
the loih November 1702 a Mr. John Gumming 
presented himself before tlie Town Council of 
Edinburgh, as having been appointed Regius' Pro- 
fessor of Fcclesiastic.il History in the College. It 
is not clear by whom Cumming s Conunission was 
signed, probably this was done by Queen Anne as 
one of the early acts of her reign. The idea of 
having a foreign Professor of Divinity had been 
abandoned. And the new Chair had the province 
of Ecclesiastical History definitely assigned to it 
This was perhaps the doing of Carstares, who soon 
acquired influence with Queen Anne. 

Whether he had, or not, anything to do with the 
next move, we know not ; but In 1 707 Anne issued 
a sign-manual, in which she altered King William's 

' This fint a|>pinBtment of a Regius Professor, as well as all sub> 
sequent appointments of the same kind, was received by the Town 
Council under a protest, which of cowse was a mere matter of fomt, 
that the admissiim Of tbe Pfofcasor was not to pvejudice the Town 
Council's rights. 
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disposition of the £^00 a year granted to Edinburgh. 
This document stated that His late Majesty's pious 
intention in founding twenty Bursaries in Theology 
had been to provide quaUtied Ministers for the many 
vacancies in the Scottish Kirk after the Revolution 
Settlement; — but that this end was already fulfilled, 
" most of the Kirks being now being supplied with 
learned and pious Ministers; whereby, it now 
becomes of more use and benefit to our ancient king- 
dom to establish and settle a foundation for a Pro- 
fessor of the Public Law and the Law of Nature and 
Nations." To this Chair 150 a year ¥ras allotted 
as an endowment, and to provide that amount the 
Divinity Bursars were reduced to five in number.' 
Charles Areskine, " Professor of Philosophy^ in the 
College of Edinburgh " [i.e. one of the four Regents), 
was appointed the first Professor of Public Law. A 
certain amount of mystery hangs over the creation 
of the Chair ; it was either, as some have suggested, 
a job, Areskine's influence at Court enabling him to 
obtain the diversion of Bursaries in order to create 
for his benefit a Professorship, which for a long' time 
was of little or no use ; or, on the other hand, it 
may have been a measure suggested or approved by 
Carstares for providing a scientific and philosophical 
basis for a future Faculty of Laws, in imitation, 

* The Town Council protested against this alteration, but without 
avail. Dabel (p- 294) d«nouncea it as scandalous job, wbidi 
ought not to have be«n consented to by Her Majesty's ministers, and 
which was resisted by the patrons, and the Principal, and Professors 
of the University." The patrons certainly resisted it, but there is no 
trace of Carstares, or any of the Professors, having done wtK 
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perhaps^ of the Dutch Universities. Whichever 
was the case,* the Chair of Public Law formed a 
new feature in the College of Edinburgh (though its 
possessor was for most of his time residing abroad* 
instead of lecturing to a class), and it was the last 
addition made to die establishment before the new 
start taken in 1708. The staff then had grown to 
be as follows : Principal, who was also nominally 
Professor of Tlieoluj^^y ; Professors of Divinity, 
Hebrew, and Church History ; a I'mft ssor of Public 
Law : a I'rofessor of Maihcinatics ; U>\ir Regents of 
Philosophy ; and a Regent of Huniaaiiy. 

As the Coll( i^rew in its teachint,'^ powers and 
in importance, questions as to its constitution and 
government under the vague terms of King James 
VI.'s charter naturally arose. The Town Cntmril 
having, as we have seen, declared it. by an Act of 
1685, to have been created as a University from the 

• A curious fact relating to this matter mny be here nun- 
tl inci!, namely, thai tlurt is in the University Library .1 JnmjIc 
entitiid Hhgoms C'Vtti De Jure Bdli ac Paas Lit»orum iij. cVw- 
ptniiunt^ Anmot4tlhmihiis «/ Cpmmtniattt! S//f(iu il/yttratum. In 
usum siutiirscr Juvtntutii Adidtmur Kdintmis. h.iiinhttrf^i^ A h. 
MlKCVil. It IS by William Scott, one of ihc Regents at tlial ume ; it ib 
dedicated to the Lotd Provost and Town Council, and cm the title 
page is written Lib,r I'lbli'thi. f'.i.>i,ui!! tx dcno Authnris, 4to 
Aprilis 1707. In a Latin preface Scuit tdls us that the book had 
been printed Ibr the use ci a private claM to whom lie tiad previously 
dictated its contents as a preparation for wider studies, and be givct 
in full his opening address, delivered in his private class-roum (in 
atutitfiria />nvato^,ot\ the study of Cmtius. This shows that there 
was some little demand among the S i !< nts of the Collefe for lectures 
on th'. I lA of Nature :iThI N.itions. it is po^>lble that Carstarcs may 
have »ui;ge»tcd the dciivxry of these Icnures as a first step towards 
the foundation of a Chair. But under the circumstances it is rrtnarlc- 
ublc that the Chair, when founded, should ha%e been given to Arcsltme 
and not to Scutt 
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first, the Bishop of Edinburgh, John Paterson, as if 
taking them at their word, in the next year put 
forward claims to be recognised as Chancellor of the 
University of Edinburgh. According to mediaeval 
use the Bishop of a University town was almost 
invariably the Chancellor of the University ; there 
had been no Bishop at Edinburgh when the College 
was founded, but now that there was a Bishop, and 
since the College had been declared to be a Uni- 
versity, should not the Bishop be its Chancellor ? 
James II. of England seems to have acquiesced in 
this view, and on the i9ih March i6S6 he granted 
to Bishop Paterson and his successors the office of 
Chancellor "of the College or University" of Edin- 
burL,di. iXothincT. however, came of this, for on the 
i5ih June 1680 the Scottish Parliament refused to 
ratify the appointment.* 

Soon afterwards the King appears to have con- 
sented to rescind his decision in favour of the 
Bisliops, and to constitute the Lord Provost of 
Edinburgh for all time coming Chancellor of the 
University. This concession was probably obtained 
by the influence of Sir Magnus Prince, Lord Provost 
for the time being and an Episcopalian. Certain 
curious circumstances are connected with this part of 
our history. Some light is contributed to it by a 
rare tract, entitled A Short Account of Scotland^ etc^ 
Written hy the Late Reverend Mr, Thomas Morer, 
Minister of St, Anne's within Atdersgaie, when he 
was Chaplain to a Scotch Regiment (London, i ; 1 3). 

I FountainhaU's DectsioHS, vol. i. pp. 413, 418. 
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Morer was in Edinburgh in 1688, and paid a good 
deal of attention to the College. He says : — " The 
College was built about 1581, and passes for a Uni- 
versity, but it is not really so. Yet a petition was 
made to King James VI." (this must be a misprint 
for James VII.) "to that purpose, who thereupon 
promised it should be done, but was not {su), thoii^h 
the instruments are ready for the Royal allowance, 
and ;is the Principal told inc, wants only peace and 
quietness to perfect the design." 

This, then, was tlie statement made by the Epis- 
copalian Principal Monro 10 the Eni^lish chaplain 
who \ isitet! him: that janies II. had orally ^tven 
his conscni to converting the College ot Edinburgh 
into a University, and that a Deed drawn up for 
that purpose was waiting for the Royal s^n-manual. 
Further on in his SJ^ri Account Morer says : " And 
so much for the College of Edinbu^h, which, as an 
University, has the Lord Provost of the City for its 
Chancellor, and the Principal his Vice-Chancellor to 
govern it and despatch business." Instead of "has" 
in the foregoing sentence, Morer should have said 
" is intended to have," and then he would have been 
quite correct 

What was intended wc know, because the Uni- 
versity Library possesses the Deed^ which King 

* This document was mentioned in Dateel't Mistoiy, p. 334. It 

WAS submitted to the Commission nf 1 8 26-30, hut. as never having bocn 
ratihed, it was considered unimportant by them, and was not printed 
in their Report. Tlie writer of these page* found tH« docnment amiss- 

ing, and after mtirh inq-.iiry (!cs[),iirccl of fineJin^; it. Hut it w.is at t:ist 
discovered in an envelope labelled " College Library" among the papers 
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James 11. was to have signed. It is a remarkable 

document in many ways. Assuming that it eman- 
ated from Sir Magnus Prince and the Town Council,' 
we see that they thought it expedient in getting the 
Lord Provost macic Chancellor of the University, 
that it should be made clear that there was a I'ni- 
vcrsity v{ wiiich to be Chanct^llor. The natural way 
lu do this would have been to say that King James 
VI.'s College, having prospered, etc., should now 
have all the privileges of a University, and be con* 
stituted as such. Instead of this, the draft sigrnature 
falsifies history, adopts the phraseology of the Com- 
mission to Sir Robert Sibbald (above, p. 223), speaks 
of the College as having been onginally '* erected 
into a University," says that it was called " King 
James's University," and confirms, instead of creat- 
ing, its rights as a University. It fixes the date of 
the foundation of the College in 1581, two years too 
soon ; gives a highly-coloured rpprc?;entation of what 
had been done by the Town Council for the College; 
and speaks as if all sorts of valuable pro[)erty be- 
longed to the College. Its upshot is, however, to 
erect the College of Edinburgh into " a full and 
ample University," whereof the Lord Provost was 
to be Chancellor, and the Principal Vice-ChancelkM'. 
The change of dynasty prevented this from being 
carried out, and we have only to reflect what would 
have been the eflTect had it been carried out 

of the late Principal Lee, and svas restored to the Library, after fifty- 
se^-cn year alj5eace,l»]rhu son, the Rev. Professor Lee of the Univer- 
siiy of Gla6guM-. 

' Appendix H. Jamks Wi Diurr StowATORE op CoNFtitMATtOtt. 
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Greater dignity would at that period have been con- 
ferred upon the College, and this Sir Magnus Prince 
no doubt honestly desired. But yet the powers of 
the Town Council were strictly reserved. All 
matters as to the regulation of degrees were to be 
carried out by the University "with consent and 
allowance of the said patrons." Thus, in view of 
subsequent struggles, the University would not have 
been in a much better position had this Deed 
obtained the Royal signature and passed under the 
Great Seal, in one respect, however, the members 
of the University would have profited ; for the draft 
document exem[)tcd them, not only in regard of 
University property, but also of their private fortunes, 
frun; all rates and ta.xution whatsoever, which would 
be very agreeable at the present day. 

But all this having fallen to the ground, the 
College was left on its old lines, and a question in 
course of time developed itself as to the rights of 
internal administration. After 1638, when the 
Town Council, by an elaborate code of regulations, 
settled the graduaticMi system and the discipline of 
the College, the Principal and Regents were for a 
long time left to themselves to carry on the routine 
of administration. They of course deliberated 
among themselves as to arrangements and cases of 
discipline; they started a Minute Book, which 
came afterwards to be called the "Old Collet/e 
Record ; " and from the middle of the seveniccnth 
century onwards they began to consider and style 
themselves " the Faculty of Philosophy." This 
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title was distinctly inserted into a paper of sixteen 
Articles for ihc improvement of College discipline, 
which they drew up in 1668 and submitted to the 
Town Council, who without comment confirmed the 
Articles. In extracts from the "Old College 
Record' from . 1 686 to 1699 we find repeated 
mention of "sittings of the Faculty" and "acts of 
the Faculty." 

On the 15th December 1695 a new and pecu- 
liar function was performed by the College of 
Fdinburgh. Hitherto it had only conferred degrees 
in Philosophy (or Arts) on Students who had gone 
through their course, but now all of a sudden we 
find it conferring an honorary degree in Civil Law 
on a certain Joseph Broun, who is said to have 
been an Englishman, and to have presented £1$ 
to the Library in token of his gratitude. The 
history of this transaction is lost ; the Town Council 
either sanctioned or, more probably, promoted the 
granting of this honorary degree, but it was no 
doubt voted by the " Faculty " and conferred by the 
hands of the Principal. To confer a degree in 
Civil Law. for the teaching of which there was as 
yet no provision, was a distinct enlargement of the 
degree-giving functions of the College, which by the 
Act of Parliament of 162 1 had been defined to be 
a Colleq^e of Arts and Theology. 

After this it is no wonder that at the end of 
the century we find extracted from the College 
Record, without precise date assigned, an order for 
the punishment of dice-playing among the Students, 
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which begins ** Stnaim Academuns ceriior /actus" 
etc., showing that the Principals, Regents, and 
Professors had now got so far as to style themselves 
the Senate of a University. But they were soon 
to learn how devoid of legal claim to self-govern- 
ment as a University the Col!e[,rc of Edinburgh 
was, how entirely any freedom of action which its 
officials enjoyed was a mere matter of sufferance. 

Principal Rule appears to have died in 1701, so 
that there was a considerable interreg^num between 
his death and the appointment of his successor, the 
great Carstares, in May 1703. The Regents and 
Professors were therefore without a head when 
on the 20th January 1703 they passed the following 
resolution : — 

"Stdirunt — Mr. Andrew Massie, Pr., Mr. 
William Law, Mr. James Gregory,^ Mr. William 
Scott, Mr. Charies Aresktne, Mr. Lawrence Dundas. 

" The Faculty of Philosophy in the University 
of Edinburgh^ taking to their consideration the 
reasons offered by Mr. Scott why his magistrand 
class should be privately graduated, and being fully 
satisfied with the same, do unanimously (according 
to their undoubted right contained in the charter 
of erection, and their constant and uninterrupted 

' Gregory was Professor of Mathematics ; Dundas, Regent of 
Humanity; the others were the four rotating Regents. 'Ihe Fro- 
fessors trf Divinity, Hebrew, Botany, and the Practice of Physic, not 
bcloni;;ing to the Faculty of Philosophy, did not take part in this 
business ; but according to the City Records, John Gumming, the 
newly-created Professor of Ecclesiastical History, appears to have 
signed the Act of ilic "Faculty of Philosopby," as if being reclconed 
as one of that Faculty. 
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custom in such cases) appoint the said class to be 
laurcatcd privately upon the last Tuesday of April 
next, being the 27th day of the month." 

This was clearly an ilUad vised proceeding. It 
is di^^^lcult to understand what the Regents meant 
by their " undoubted right contained in the charter 
of erection." It looks like a piece of rash and 
ignorant bravado. The laureattons, as we have 
seen above (p. 154), were public functions in which 
the Town Council, the Ministers^ and even the 
College of Justice, had at one time taken consider* 
able interest ^ That interest, after a century of their 
continuance, lAay have somewhat abated. Still it 

i 

was a strong hieasure to say in any particular year 
that there should be no public graduation. There 

may have been good reasons for this in 1 703, but 
the TKitural course would have been to lav these 
reasons bclore the Town Council and request sanc- 
tion for the proposed arrangement. Instead of 
wiiich, the Regents passed and recorded the ir own 
Jiat in very un^^racious terms. Their aggrcssi\c, 
not to say mutinous, language probably concealed 
some consciousness of the actual weakness of their 
position ; and it was no less than a direct challenge 
to the Town Council to try conclusions with them, 
which that body did not hesitate to do. 

The Lord Provost, Sir Hugh Cunningham, 
announced a visitation of the College, to be held 
on the 15 th February 1703. On which day there 
were assembled in the Library the Lord Provost, 
Magistrates, and Council, bringing with them two 
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Assessors ; namely, Sir James Stewart, Lord Advo- 
cate and a veteran in statesmanship, and Sir Gilbert 
Elliott afterwards a Lord of Session and First Lord 
Minto; and eight Ministers of the City. The 
"Masters of the College" were called in, when 
there appeared the six persons above mentioned 
as forming the sederunt of " the Faculty," and in 
addition to ihcm the Professors of Divinity, Hebrew, 
and Rcclesiastical History. It is observable that 
tlic Professors of Hotany and Practice of Physic 
do not seem to have been reckoned among the 
Mabicrs." 

The Lord Provost ordered the Laws given by 
tlic Council of LUinburgh, 1628, to be read, and 
especially the acts concerning Visitation, 1628 and 
1663. He then said that he had seen "an unwar- 
rantable Act of the Masters of the College, viz. the 
Professors of Philosophy, Humanity, Mathematics, 
and Church History, in which they asserted them- 
selves a Faculty empowered by a charter of erection, 
etc ; " and " desired the pretended Act to be read." 

The Lord Advocate (having previously con- 
ferred with the Regents and Professors) here 
mediated, and asked that the reading of the Act 
should be deferred, as the Masters were willing to 
pass from the Act, and to withdraw the protest 
they had previously made anc:nt the electing of a 
Commissioner from the Cullei^'e to the General 
Assembly.' And his Lordship offered *' to wait 

' The practice h,ul bct n T.r the College lo elect their Member of 
Aiicmbly id conjunction with the Town Council. Principal Rule, 
VOL. I. R 
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upon any Committee of the Council, and make such 
overtures as might regulate such matters in time 
coming, to the honour of tlie Council, as patrons, 
and advanl^ d the Masters, with their dtie 
dependence upon the Council." The Masters were 
then interrogated individually if they agreed to the 
overture of the Lord Advocate, arul tlicy each 
severally g^-^ve tlieir consent. The Meeting then 
tcrmitiatt d ; the Lord Advocate agreeing to draw 
up a statement of the proceedings. 

The patrons, to assert their authority, passed an 
order that Mr. Scott's class sliould be publicly 
graduated on the first Tuesday of May, but this 
order was not obeyed. On the 1 2th May Mr. Scott 
petitioned the Council, alleging that many of his 

class had dispersed into the country, and that "Other 
insuperable difficulties falling in the way of a public 
graduation In this juncture, the same could not bc 
performed, and craving therefore the Council to 
allow the said iclass to be tjraduated privately. />'0 
hac vice" To this petition the Council assented. 
But the Regents had in the meantime very much 
taken the matter into their own hands ; for as many 
as fourteen of the class had been already privacy 

howcm, always coafonned with thU practice under reservation that 
compliance with it should not he interpreted as a giving up by the 

C<>!lc>;c of its ri;^ht (o clrct il5 own ic;jrc5cntnrivc. Ir the iniL-rval 
between the death of Frincip.il Kule and tlie appointment of Principal 
Carstares, the Regents bcinj; in their agjtrfssive mf)od, one of them 
entered a protest against the Town Council's interfering in the election 
by the Collcj^e of a Member of Assembly. And tn this protest all the 
Regent? nnd Piofci";nr<;, c\rcpt i.mc. suViscriln-d tluir names. This 
was treated as an act of insubordination by the Town Council. 
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graduated, which the Town Council commented on, 

"expressly inhibiting" such conduct for the future. 

This little conflict had been wholly unnecessary, 
for it is evident that private graduation -would have 
been at once aprced to, if eivi]ly asked for. And 
the result of the whole matter was to put back the 
growth of the independence of the College for some 
time to come. The Regents should never have 
raised a legal issue; but, as it was, the Lord 
Advocate, a man of great ability and experience, and 
very well disposed to the College, was called in to 
pronounce upon the legal aspect of the question, 
and hr. after interposing so as to prevent any un- 
seemK- ru[iturc I.etwccii the parties, drew up a minute 
of the Act of \ isiiation, in which, after ciiincf the 
charter of James VI., he laid it down that 'con- 
formably thereto, and ever since the erecting of the 
said College, the Magistrates and Council have had 
and exercised the only and full government of the 
said College." There was nothing; more to be said 
on the subject ; the ** undoubted right " of the Regents 
"contained in the charter of erection," and their 
"constant and uninterrupted custom in such cases," 
vanished to the winds. Thus, at the beg^inning of 
the eiohtcenth century, the absolute powers of the 
Town Council over the College were declared by 
legal authority. And not only was this the case, but 
also what had occurred naturally stirred up a spirit 
of governing activity in the Town Council. On the 
3d May 1703, when Carstares came to be installed 
as Principal, he was presented by the Lord Provost 
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with a fiLbli sLt of rules drawn up in Latin for his 
guiJancc. Carsiaics was luo old a staiesman either 
to quarrel with the patrons, or to suffer any deroga- 
tion from the rights of his position. So with suavity 
he addressed Sir Hugh Cunningham : You may be 
sure, my Lord, that I would have called for any rule 
that may concern my post from the Keeper of the 
Library, but I shall read the paper which your 
Lordship hath given me: yet, my Lord, I cannot 
but tc!! your Lordship and the other worthy magis- 
trates of the city that arc here pK sent, that I look 
upon myself as coming into this post upon no other 
terms than what my predecessors did ; and that, as 
to my part, ail affairs relating to this College remain 
entire." Gradually Carstares acquired a great deal 
of influence with the Town Council ; and, had he 
been there a few months earlier to guide his Regents, 
he would i>robably have restrained them from their 
mistaken course of action. 

The results of this continued to appear in exhibi- 
tions oi auinority on the part of the Town Council. 
On the 1 2th May 1703 they passed an order that 
alt diplomas <^ graduation must have the Town's 
Seal appended, to them in a white iron box. The 
Primar, with i^ree or four of the R^nts, were to 
sign the diploma, and the Librarian was not to exact 
above £4 (Scots) as a fee, while poor Students were 
to have the diploma c^ratis. All certificates of 
graduation were to make honourable mention of the 
Town Council as patrons ! 

In October of the same year they issued 11 
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vexatious order to the effect that as sonic of the 
Masters or Regents of the Col!ec;^e h;u! " never 
extracted or taken out their Acts of Athnission," 
they wf-rc to have no more salary paid them until 
they should liuvc done so. 

And in 1704 they proceeded to a stilt more 
arbitrary act of authority in ordering the College 
Records to be seized* on the ground of certain 
alleged inaccuracies, which seem very trifling ; the 
real blot in the eyes of the Town Council being, 
that " In the 19th page it is observed that the word 
Faculty is then first assumed, and without warrant, 

* At first the order was tlint the book be " tniDSsuined " with y 
view to its being corrected ; Car«tarcs, on behalf of bimsclf and the 
Ki'gcnts craved, " with all sul nnisl' 'ii, ' to have it rccontnl that it was 
not with their will that the bix»k wa* delivered <ip. He was told that 
the bouk was only wanted for correction. Hut next year (170$) the 
Town Council ".tppointed the book belonging to the College uf Edin- 
burgh, entitled Register of the Uttivtrsiiy ef Edinburgh, to be put up 
in the charttr-ln.uiL- : ami ordained their clerk to write at the end of 
it, that the s..imc w is c ondcrnned .is informal, and in many ways 
vitiated/' It was kf [ t by the Town Council thenceforward, but was 
produced, by the order of the Court of Session, at the great case of 
the Town Council versus the University in i83;-3<>. And now it was 
the fate of this luckle"^-- Kli inl '.n |i. ri^li in uli-,! jri;\. I( ImMmc part 
of the ''process" in the ';,;'.v>,uu. ami .ti sucii oii};l>i '>!<li be in the 
Register House, where the other ducuincnts of the process lie, or else 
it should have been restored to the keeping of the Town Council. 
But we find it noted that the book was borrowed by Messrs. Cran- 
stiuin nnd Anderson, law agents for the Scnatus, and never retuMnd. 
Ami tl«c writer of these pages on applying to Messrs. J. and V . 
Anderson, lineal successors to Messrs. Cransloun and Anderson, and 
occupying the same premises, found it hopeless to inquire after a 
MS. volume received bjr their predecessors more than half a century 
before. Masses of documents had, in the meantime, been carted 
away and reduced to pulp by the papermaker. .Such was the fate of 
this b<Kik ; a few extr.icts, suited to the purposes of the defendants in 
the lawsuit, were printed, and these remain, but the "Uld College 
Record" from 1645 to 1703 wouM surely have contained racy entries 
ami perhaps valuable hints, and its loss must be deplored. 
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or any former practice, inserted in October 1686. 
And although the College had been now one 
hundred years standing before the said time, no 
record bears the word 'Faculty.'" This word 
" Faculty " was evidently as a red rag^ to the Town 
Council, and their aiv^cr at it niatlc them forget that 
iu 1668, ciLjhtecn years prior to the obnoxious entry, 
they had theinseh t s endorsed a set of regulations, 
one of which bore that theses for graduation 
*' must be revised and cognosced upon by the whole 
Faculty." They forj^ot also that "the Faculty" of 
the College of Edinburgh had been distinctly recog- 
nised in a letter under the Great Seal of William III. 
(1694), in which the words occur "as shall seem 
expedient to the said College or its Faculty " 
(dicix acadeinix vel facultati sus expediens visum 
fuerit).' And still more did they forget their own 
declaration in 1685 (see above, p. 223), that the 
College of this City was "from the original erec- 
tion and foundation thereof erected as a University." 
It was now made clear that the ordinary rights of a 
University were denied to be inherent in the College 
of Edinbui^h, and at the same time that College 
was humiliated by being deprived of its Records. 

Thus what may be called the first period of this 
history drew to its close under unpleasant circum- 
stances the results of a rupture between the tcaciiers 
of the Cullege and their patrons the Town Council. 

* This form uf expression was tioubtlc&s used at (he instance of 
Carstarcs, who had previously' been in correspondence with Dr. Rule, 
and uf Luursc had learned from hitn tO »tylc tlic Priiicip.il and Regents 
of the College " the Faculty " as their proper ofttcial designation. 
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In itself this rupture was a ^'\c;n of tliu growing 
strength of the College. The Regents and Pro- 
fessors doubtless thought thcmsc-lves justified in 
claiming an intJepcndenct; equal lo that enjoyed by 
the Senatus of any of the older Universities, on a 
level with which the College of Edinbu^h had been 
repeatedly placed. But they were impnident in 
stepping forward to assert their position without 
ascertaining, by legal advice* what it really was. 
They ignored the tremendous powers given to the 
Town Council by the charter of James VI. And 
hence they brought upon themselves the humiliation 
which has huvn related. The wisdom of Carstarcs 
soon restored hajjpier relations, and there set in a 
halcyon period, which lasted, with hardly a cloud, 
for more than a century. After that the University, 
having grown exceedingly strong, again thought 
that it could throw off the government of the Town 
Council, bu^ as we shall see, with as bad success as 
the Regents met with in 1 703. 



AprsNoix F. Maxischall Collicb. 

Georgk Kkith, fifth Earl Marischall, was educated at King\ 
College Aberdeen, and was said at the age of eighteen lo hav<; 
been proficient in Greek, Latin, and Hebrew : he then went for 
further study to France, where he took the opportunity to perfect 
himself in the knowledge of .irnis and feats of athletic jugglery 
in vogui; at the lime. Proceeding lo Geneva, he learned Rhetoric 
and Divinity from Theodore Bess. Keith then went the round 
of the Courts of Europe. After seven ye.irs' ..lisnu e he returned 
to Scotland, «nd became "art and part" in the slaughter of his 
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rcLui . c, Wir.iaiii Keith, htit f.^?! .1 remission under the Great Seal 
He succeeded to the Earldom in 1381, and soon afterwards was 
mixed up in the Raid of Ruthven ; but, sitting in an asnze of 
PecrSi he voted for the guilt of the Earl of Cowrie. He went to 
Pcnmark as ambxssador to get the Princess Anne for James VI,, 
and was joined there by the King. Ho bore all the exiicnsc of 
the embassy, amounting to 3156 mcrks. In 1583 he had been 
one tifthc Comtnissioners for the Em-fic miTii of King's College 
(sec above, i*. 90). This great, splendid, and highly-cultivated 
nobleman, who appaiently united some of the violent spirit of 
the times with "the humour of a scholar,'* signed in 1593 a deed, 
which was styled Alnra AaiJfmia Aifrtdontmsit f<r Comtitm 
Maritatllum, Audmtatt Re^m^ Ertttio tt Jtnstituih. 

This document, which is the Charier of Foundation for 
Marischall College, is in many (wints curious and inieTestini^. 
The preamble gives (juite general reasons ; there is no mention of 
what was probably the real object — to found a College on Refor- 
1:1.1 t; ni prir.'^ijdi's ; it is on!y Th:it the want of public instruc- 
tion {ftil'lka disciptina) is everywhere felt in the northern parts of 
Scotland **We foUow," sajra the Earl, '*the example of Kings, 
Princes, Nobles, and Bisho|>s, who have founded Collcuov We 
wish to institute at New Aberdeen a Gymnasium in the house 
fonnerly belonging to the Franciscans. Therefore we grant and 
mortify" (then follows a list nf Church properties which had 

coiiit" into ;iosscs>ion of the F-nrl). " These revenue'; for the 
edification of youth" were to be distributed among the following 
pcnons: o Gynuuwiarch, three Regents, six pupils (Academiae 
aluinnos) a Steward, and a Cook. 

In the course of teaching prescribed, we see that the Rtgia 
Mrttth of the College of Glasgow (above, pp. 84-87) is copied, 
and often its e>act terms .ire reproduced. Thus^ tbe OyntMSiaich 
must be learned in Hebrew and Syriac; the Regents are each to 
l>e confined to special subjects, " so that the youths ascending by 
degrees may find at each stage a teacher Btjrthy of their seal and 
.ibiHiy ' In these and many odier details we see tlM ideas of 
Andrew Melville. 

But the /(fgia SreOfv was drawn up for a College which was 
within a previously-existing University, nul iliis was not the case 
at New Aberdeen. Lord Marischalk's ciiarter, however, ignores 
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this difference of circumstances, and ilc l< gates, for instance, various 
functions to the Chancellor, while making no pro\ iNion for the 
appointment of such an ofhcer. Perhaps it was intended that 
the office of Chancellor tihould be retained in Earl Marischairs 
family- but this is never specified. 

Throughout the deed the word Acatitmta is used in a twofold 
tense, loroetimea meaning the " College," sometimes the " Uni- 
versity." Thus, when it is said that none of the }Jursars ni iy 
.sleep "extra Academiam," the four walls of the College are 
implied] when it is enjoined that the Rector be elected "per 
omnes Atadmue Suppositos " divided into four nation.s, we have 
term"? only :rpp'ioh'.c to .1 University. Kvidently Lord Mari- 
schall's Acaiiemia was to be at once a College and a University. 
Degree-giving powers were assumed for it. The Gymnasiarch or 
Principal was to graduate such Students who deserved it at the 
end of a four years' course. The idea plainly was that the Bursars 
on the foundation would form a nucleus, but that these would 
be supplemented by a Urge number of outside Students, who, 
dividtd into i'..atinii?, wmiM i t tlieir several Pi, ,-uriiff>rt-r, 
by whom tiie Kecior would be elected. The Rector was to 
exercise all tlie fonctions — JietUm Acadmke G/atgu^ttu, 

Edinburgensis, rd cujusris a!tcrvii" — are understnod to I'.-ive the 
power or duly of exercising. We observe here that the Rector 
oT the College of Edinburgh is placed on the same fooling with 
the Rector of the University of Glasgow, which is the more 
remarkable, as in 1593, when this deed was drawn, the oflice of 
Rector at Edinburgh had not been separated from the Prinripal- 
ship, but had been given as a mere courtesy title to Rollock. 
There v:is :n tlic rJiarter rin rc (ijniiion of the University of OKI 
Aberdeen. In one matter only, namely, in the examination and 
admission of the Masters of Marischall College, the Principal of 
King's College was to be called in to assist. 

An Act of Parliament of 1593, after suting in preamble that 
George liarl .Marischall "has both founded and erected a College 
within the burgh of New Aberdeen," ratified the foundation, and 
gave the College "all freedoms, fnuuhises, libcrtit-s, iV (.•<,■ privileges 
and jurisdiction, that to a free College within this realm by law 
and practice is known to appettAin." But the important proviso 
was added that "the Masters, members, students, bursars, and 
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whole inhabitants of th« said College shall be subject to the 

jurisdiction of the Provost, Hailies, and Council of the said burgh 
of Ab rdecn, in ail things to be done and ( ommitted by tlicm aut- 
iiue the walls of the saiti Colli ty, and within the tctrllurics or 
freedom of the !»aid buigh." '1 hus the Legislature reg.irdcd 
Marischall College as bounded by its walls, and not as a Uni- 
versity in the nediseval sensti But by ratifying the charter they 
ratified the power of granting degrees which had been assumed in 
the charter. And the Act of 162 i, by placing the College of 
Edinburgh on the same footing as Marbchall College, coofirmed 
the legality of its degrees* 

APPENIilX G. iililUKV Oi lltl- U.SUEKSITY MaCE. 

Tmlkk i!sed to be a tradition that in 1683 Bishop Kennedy's 
tomb at St. Andrews was opciK-d in sear'~h of treasures which had 
been hidden ihure during the Refurniation iiuuljtes, and that, 
besides other things, five silver Maces were dtsooveredi whereof 
two were kept in St Andrews and the other three distributed to 
the Universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh. As a 
matter of fact there are now tlircc Maces at St. .\ndrews, and 
these may very likely have been luujid in Kennedy's lomb. But 
there is no probability in the story that the other Universities 
were presented with Maces issuing from that receptacle. It is 
certain that the College of Edinburgh possessed a Mace of its 
own in 1640, which was carried before Henderson, as Rector, 
though how it was obtained is not recorded. This Mace liad a 
history : it was borrowed by the Town Council " for use of the 
public" in 1651 ; and was restored to the College Librarians in 
165$ ; and in 1660 it was **lent to the Macer of the Conunittee 
of Parliament, till they get one of their own.* "On the night 
betwixt the ;9th and joili Oi toljc: 1 7 87 " (as reported by Pro- 
fessor l>.ilzel, tht ti Librarian) *' the door of the Librarv' was broken 
open by liiieves, and ihc mace stolen from the press where it was 
usually deposited.*' 11ie Magistrates immediately, but without 
eJTect, offered "a reward of ten guineas for the discovery of the 
delincjuents." 

On the id October 1789, as staled in the Caledi r,i\in Afrr.-itrv^ 
" William Creech, Esqrc (the College Bailie) in name of the 
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Lore! Provost, Magistrates, and Council, presented to the Senatus 
Acadcmicus of the University of Edinburgh, assembled in the 
Library, an elegant new silver Mace, decorated mth the Royal 
Eii:5ii;ii'> of King James VL, the Founder of the College, and with 
tlic Anns of the City and University beautifully enchased, and 
having the following inscription engraved on one of the compart* 
nwnts under the Crown : 

Nova Mac 
CUvm Aigentca 
Acadcniun Suam DonavU 

Scmtus Edintnirgensu 
Consule Tho. Llder 
Pt«ti>re Acaulvntico 
CuL Creech 
A. a 1789^" 

There was a very special and extraordinary reason for this act 
of UbefalUy, nameljrt that poblk opinion in Edinburgh had come 

to attribvitc the theft committed in the College to one of the Town 
Council themselves. This was the notorious Deacon Urodie, a 
man of highly respectable exterior and popular manners, who 
seems to have associated himself with the lowest ruffians in a 
•,eri<js of burglaries, white otliers he committed single-handed. 
His habiu of cock-itghting and gambling probably required larger 
funds than his trade, that of • cabinetmaker, would supply; 
while his skill in that trade would be ser>'iceab!e to him in his 
additional vocation of burgbr. He was tried and condemned to 
death on the S9th August 1788 for robbing the Excise OIRce; 
and after his execution people began "to put two and two 
together," ami to lay the afi'air of the College .Mare at the 
i>cacon's dour, i he hypothesis seems probable ; fur Dcucuii 
Brodie's officia] potidoii, u one of the pattons of die College, 
would make liim well informed as to the pl.ice of custody of the 
Mace, while his proclivities would induce him to abstract it 
At all events It b tatd that the Town Coondl were so " bbdt 
affronted"^ at the disgrace brought upon them by an unworthy 
member of their body that they hastened to get the matter hushed 
up by having a new Mace made and presented to the College. 

* Set Ueil..Cel A. FcrgiiaoiiV faiocraphy of Tie Huh Hknry £nime 
(iB*a), p. 30». 
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Mutual compliments were then interchanged between the Town 
Council and the Professors ; and Principal Robertson, in name of 
the Senatus, "respectfully received and gratefully acknowledged" 
the gift And the new Mace (which is the one still used hj the 
University) came, in fact, just in time to be carried in procession 
at the bying of the foundation-itone of the new Unim^^ 
Buildings in November 1789. 



In the above-quoted descrijstion of the Mare the " Arms of 
the University " are mentioned. These Arms seem to have been 
devised for ^e express purpose of bdng engraved on the Mace. 
And the University acquired at the same time not only its Mace, 
but also armorial bearings and a Common Seal. On the 3d 
October 1789 "Mr. Dalzel reported that whereas the University 
were not in possession of a Common Seal for affixing or suspend* 
ing to their Diplomas or public Deeds, but were under the 
necessity at every graduation of applying for one of the City seals, 
which was niconvenient and unsuitable to die dignity of the Uni- 
versity, he, with the approbation of several of his ('ollcngucs, liaj 
desired Mr. James Cummyng, of the Lyon Office, to make out a 
device, which had been done accordingly; and that Mr. Robert 
lioswell, the Lyon King of Arms's Deputy had consented at the 
ilisire of Mr. Fraser Tytler to issue a ]Mtent from the said office 
(without demanding the usual fees) authorising the College to 
use the said Device as their Arms in all time to come, rn, Argemt 
rn a Sitltirt Awre hftw(fn a Thhtle in chief Proper aitJ a Ctislie 
i>a a Koek in hau SMc a Bwk txpandtd Or; as the same are 
represented on one of the compartments of the new Mace. 
Which having met with the approbation of the Senatus Ara- 
demicus, they ordered the said Arms to be engraved on a Seal, 
to be used Ibr the future as the Seal of the University." 
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Appendix H. DixuMtM LAUKLLtu SioNAi t ui. ui Conhkma- 
TioN IN Favours or the University of Euinbcrcii, i6S6. 
(Preserved in the University Library.) 

Our Soveraich Loro uking mu» his Royall constdentkm the 
many lavg« and amfde privetedgcs and Immuniti«9 granted by his 
Malie's Royall Grandfather King James the Sixth of blessed 
mcmorie and since ratifieti and confirmed by his Matie's Royal 
ffathcr and Brother to ai d in fru Diir?; < f the univt-rsitv of Edin- 
burgh, His Maiie also out of flatiarly care and koyall teall 
for the promotting and encouraging pietie and learning being no 
less desirous that the university should havi; all due eneoutagc- 
ments and protections from his Matie and his Matte's KoyaU 
Successors, Thkkkfork His Malic with a»lvi( o and < ofisent of 
his Matie's Riyht trustie Cousin and Councellour Jame> Jlarl of 
Perth etc. Lord Hi^h Clutncellour of tlie KtHf^dome of St <,«iLiinl 
John Marquess of Athol etc Lord privie seal his Matie's well 
beloved and trustie cousins and counrellors William Duke of 
Hamilton etc George Duke of (iordon etc. his Matte's well 
beloved cousins and eouncellours |(»hn F.arle of I \vie<liiale etc. 
John ICarle of llelearrcs etc. (ieort;e X'lv ount f t' 'l\irlHit etc. 
Lord Register His Matie's commissiuners for trie I lie»auric 
comptrollers and Thesauric for new augmentations and also with 
advice and consent of the Remiunt Lords and others Commis' 
uonersof his Matie's exchc<iuer wif!,i:i n ^' Kingilome Okoains 
an charter to lie mnde trui ji.i>*t under his Matic'i gre.it S<.-.ill of 
the Ki:i.:ili iiu ul' > :!.ind ratiheiri.; and ai«i;r(>\ i;i^ and for his 
Mane and hts Mane s Kuyall sutceviurs jKiiK-lually nn.ntaiing 
Ukeas his matie with advice and consent for»^ by the^e pnt^ 
Ratifies and a]>proves and fur ht\ Matie's Koyall Sure «..>sors fjcr* 
petually confinns all and sundry Erections Donations Mortifica- 
tions Charters Infeftinents former (.otifirnutum* and all other 
rights and securities whatsviinc\er granted by his Matie's Royall 
(>randfathcr King Jamc;» the ^\lh His Matic'» KoyaU fr.ith(.r 
King Charles the first and his Matte's Royall Brother King 
Charles the second of blessed memorte or by any other persons 
to and in fa\-oun of the S* university of Edtnbur^!i and to the 
Print ill prole^-'Ors Recf-'nts M.isttts 5»ollars siiidents Htir>ai> 
Jaiuton» and all other ottiiers and members ul the >atiien uf all 
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and hnil tlic fnhrick and buildings LclonLjing to the s** university 
with the yard and pertinents thereof and of and sundry the 
lands rents tenements possessions annual rents Tcinds and oiiier 
goods belonging to them and all priveledg^ IrorottnUies liberties 
and exemptions enjoyed or that might been enjoyed by them of 
wbatsomevcr tenor qualitie contents and nature the samen be of 
in hail! heads clauses and circumstances of the s*** Charters erec- 
tions and Donations dispensing hereby with the generality of this 
present ratification and declairing the samen to be valid efTectuall 
and sufficient to the s' university and to the s<* princtpall pro- 
fessors other masters and members of the samen as if everie 
particular Charter either of Erection Donation and Mortification 
were herein Insert nnd ^jiecially set down whereanent and with 
all and sundry other objections which may be made or alleadged 
against the validitie of the s<^ rights or this present confirmation 
bis Matie for himself and for bis Matie's Royall successors hath 
dispensed and by thir dispenses forever. And further his 
Matie considering the many good and thankful services done to 
his Matie and hi-. Royall proj^enitor?, by the Provost Bailies 
Councill and commuuilie ot the burgh of Edinburgh patrons of 
the s' universi^ and the great sums of money Doted and Morti- 
fied by them to the use thereof at the erection of the samen in 
Anno on thousand five hundred and eightie on years and <tf the 
groat charges and expenses since bestowed by them in erecting 
the builtlmi;s thereof bcin,' now beulified with a goodly fabrick 
and furni^l1ed wtlh a famous library and good store of mathemati- 
cal ifistrumoits and other furniture befitting an university and of 
the great case taken by -them in manai^ng the mortifications be- 
stowed upon the s<^ university Overseeing the same and placeing 
therein from time to time since the foundation tlicreof professors 
under whom it has and docs tlourisii with great success and tiii 
matie out of his sincere and ifathcrly care and Royall zeall 
for propagating learning so nccessarie and profitable both to 
church and State being willing to further testifie his Royall 
kindness favour and signall good will to the s'' universiiie being 
named by his Matif^'s Royall (>randf.ither Kino Jamf^ Usr- 
VKKsiTiK Willi advice and consent Jor:*'* hath not oniic taken 
and revived but hereby takes and revives the tfl University of 
Kdinburgh and bail! schools and fiiculties thereof and the 
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Prindpall professors and other Members of the samcn with all 
and Sundiy their priveledges Immunities exemptlont Lands 
revenues tenements and other goods gear ah well moveable 
as reall spirifuall as tcmporall either within the s"* city of Edin- 
burgh as in any other place within the s*" Kingdome unto his 
Maiie's uk) his Royall Successors' firm grace Royal) care protec- 
tion and patrocine now and in al". time roming. But also 
in fortification of all the former erections Donations Mortifica- 
tions chartevs Infeftments and other rights of the a* CoUed^ 
erected and (? an) univcrsitic and but prejudice to anj thereof in 
any sort his Matie of his Royall authority princely power certain 
knowledge and proper motive hath of new constitute created 
erected and Incorporated and by the tenM hereof for his Matie 
and his Royall Surres^ori with ndvirc nnd consent above wrincn 
of new makes constitutes creates erects and Incorporates tlie 
s' untvernty of Ed^binf;h in an full and ample universitie to be 
called now as of befor and in all time coming King Jamks's 
Universitie of new giving granting disponing and for his Matie 
and his Royall Soccesaors with advice and consent fors** perpetu- 
ally confirming to the «* university Principall professors Regents 
Masters Members whatsomever tliL-rcof all and liaill the I^nnds 
Rents tenements possessions annual rents leinds and other goods 
belonging to them and all and whatsomever priveledges Immunities 
Liberties and cxcmption-j tlu'v fonncrly posscs-t or ininht li.ivc 
possestand enjoyed and that in the most full and ample manner are 
may or can be possest and enjoyed by any other university within 
or without the s** anttenl Kingdome admitting the generality hereof 
to be als valid as if the s''' lands teinds priveledges exemptions and 
others fors* were i^articularly enumerate Insert and Ingrossed 
hcreintin wjih the not doing whereof and with ail tltat may be 
objected against this present new gift and erection his matie for 
himself and his Royall Successors with advice and consent for»'' 
tiath dispensed and be thir presents dispenses for ever. Attn 
HKRf.itv nr.ci-ARi.isc that the Provost llailies and town council! of 
£d' have been arc and shall be the sole and undoubted Patrons 
of the s' uni%-ersitie and have the alone right and |>uwer of nomi- 
nating and presenting to all places and [irDfessions either for the 
time vr,( ant or that may afit rwanls f il! in \ lie!"!;;;:!!!; to the 
s** univcrsitic and hereby nommaimg appointing and ordaining 
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Likcas his M.ttie of his royall good will and pleasure with oonent 
fors*^ by the tenor hereof nominats appoints and ordains the R' 
HoDOUiable Sir Magnus prince present Provost and his Suc- 
cessors provosts of Ed' (excluding all others) to be now and in 
all time coining chancellours of the s'' university with full power 
and privetodge to the univenitie (Bnt prejadice of the general 
priveledges above written) of having and enjojnng the profession 
of Philologie als well in the Hebrew Greek Latin Orientall filreoch 
and odier Languages as in all its other paru the proftasions of 
historic Matfaeouitiques Philosophy Medicine Law and Theologie 
in all their parts and all other faculties and professions of all arts 
and sciences whatsotnever whither {sie) already established or to 
he established in the s^ universitie and that are or niajbeteaclied 
in any other universitie within or without the s"* ancient King- 
dome and to preserve and maintain such of the s*' professions as 
are already estabUahed. And fsr itifther promotion and advance- 
ment of learning with consent and allowance of their s"* patrons 
to revive or erect such of the s*** professions or such part of the 
same as are in desuetude or not yet estabUahed in the tiniver- 
sitie. And with consent fors^ to form themselves from time to 
time into such faculties and societies »heir number frequencie 
Revenues and Rents will allow and niau^iain. And to conferrc 
the Degrees of BatdiekMin licentlati Docton and a1) other 
degrees suitable In the s''' respective arts and sciences according 
to the usuall and accustomed ceremonies which degrees are to be 
conferred by the PrtndpaU as Vioe<hance)lour of the Universitie 
ex officio with the advice and concurrence of the respective iacuU 
tics which the receivers of the s"* degree shall be of and with 
power to the fors<^ Chancellour of the s<' universitie with the Bailies 
and Coundl of Sd' to visit the aniversitie and talce Out admbb- 
tration f the rents and revenues thereof and to take care of the 
schools Ctiuibers dwelling houses and other ffabricks belonging 
thereto. And Lastly with tlie speciall privdedge that the i' tini- 
vcrsltle Frincipall professors Regents Masters and Members thereof 
whatsomever their Lands rents possessions and goods reall or move- 
able belonging eitiier to their offices or their private fortunes shall 
be free and exempted from all stents taxations cesses Impositloot 
customs exactions and collections Imposed or to be imposed upon 
the subjects of the s** Kingdome and of all watchings warding 
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Icvcings hosts and other burdens or services whatsomever ols well 
not tiiuiKd as naiQed bygpne present as in all time coming. 
Hereby discharging all and sundr)' his Matic's subjects Tacksmen 
Collectors Waiters and all other whom it effcirs from troubling or 
molesting the luuversitie of Ed*' PrindpaU kbsten and 
Members thereof dittr lands rents possessions or goods whatsom- 
ever citliL-r n'.-iil or pfrsonail bcl^nr^ing to the coninuinilie of the 
!>•' universilie or to themselves in jmlicular for the s*^ taxations 
cesses and otheis fors^ bygone and in all time coming and of 
their nfhces in that pjirt .iinl tliat '.liL-y do noilitng coutruric to tbe 
fors'' l>riveledges i nununitles and exemptions hereby granted unto 
them under all highest luun. And his Maiie faithftdlie promissei 
in verbo principis to cause the fors^i Charter to be ratified in his 
matie's next i),irtianicnt by hh Matic with rmiscnt of tl;c estates 
thereof and ordatns the sanien Charter witli tins dc*ciaration of 
his Matie's will to be contained therein to be a sufficient warrant 
for that effect and that the fofb'' charter be further extended in 
the best and most ample forme with all clauses nvedfull and that 
precepts be orderly directed diereupon in fonn as cfleiis. Given at 
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CHAPTER V. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE l OUR FACULTIES IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH, I708-1858. 

** From pracodtiBt to pKCtdciit bnndfliii||f dowik* 

I. The period of time traversed in the last chapter 
was, as regards the national history, an "hour of 
crowded life," full of vicissitudes and death-struggles 
for religious and civil liberty, and culminating in the 
Revolution Settlement and the Union with England. 
But to the historian of the Univerdty of Edinbuigh, 
as such, all those stirring crises are indiffierent; for 
his purpose they are nihil ad rem, because none of 
them really affected the condition or progress of the 
University. All that can be said about them is that 
times of religious conflict are always unfavourable 
to learning and science, and diat the period of the 
Covenanters was no exception to this rule. For 
the rest, political changes affected the ptramtul of 
the College of Edinburgh from time to time during 
the seventeenth century, but never its institutions. 
Owing to Cromwell coming into power Colville 
was for some time kept out of the Principalship,* 
> At wtU bereUtcdin Vol tl. 
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and Leighton was put in. It was a great blessing to 
the College for the time to have Leighton as its 
Principal, but he cannot be said to have changed the 
College in anyway. Again, when William III. and 
the Presbyterians got the ascendency, a Royal Com- 
mission removed the Episcopalian Principal Monro 
and Professor Strachan from their appointments, 
but no Ofganic changes ensued. The Town Council 
appear always to have followed the Govemmoit in 
religious as well as political principles. The attend* 
ance of Students was said never to have been 
affected by the troubles of the times. As a rule 
the Students were Covenanters, and they rioted 
and "burnt tlic Pope" when the Duke of York was 
at Holyrood, but nothing serious came of it. 

The first great organic change, which in fact 
turned the College of Edinburgh into a Universityi 
was made immediately after die Union with England. 
And in the ensuing period of peace and prosperity 
there came the successive steps of the extraordinary 
process of development which we have now to relate. 
It has been seen before how the Bco/: of Discipline, 
and Andrew Melville, and all the mo;.l enli;^dncned 
Rf formers, aimed at tlie intri nUiction of professorial 
leaching into the Universities of Scotland, and yet 
how all the Univeraities down to the etghteendi 
century clung to the practice of " Regenting." Now 
at last; in Edinburgh, tlie change was to be made. 
Carstares was now Principal, and we cannot doubt 
that he would see and seize every opportunity 
which occurred for raising the University teaching 
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of his country, though, like a Baron Stockmar, he 
did not appear in what was being done. In 1707 
a remarkable thing occurred ; for William Scott, one 
of the Regents, "obtained a patent from the Crown 

for the profession of Greek, by the which he was 
constitute her Majesty's sole Professor of Greek in 
the University of Edinburgh."* It is difficult not 
to suppose that Carstares had a hand in this. We 
have before seen (p. 233, note) that this same 
William Scott had commenced teaching Public Law 
in the College with a view to obtaining a chair of 
the subject to be founded by Queen Anne, but 
that Areskine, by his family influence, had stepped 
in and secured the Chair. Perhaps now, as a 
sfliaiiumt Carstares, who was high in favour with 
the Queen, obtained him this patent to be Professor 
of Greek. 

The move was not only a proper one in itself, 
but it was consistent with the views of the Parlia* 
mentary " Commission for visitation of Universities, 
Colleges, and Schools" who in 1699 made an order 
for the specialising of Greek in the Universities. 
They laid it down that the teacher of the first class 
was to be " fixed and not ambuktory throughout 
the whole year he was to teach "only the Greek 
Grammar and proper Greek authors, without teach- 
ing,' so much as any struciura syllogisvti, or anything 

I rtj^ information from n curious pnpcr written by Colin 
Druntmond in I7JI, and afterwards discovered and printed in Uie 
Sc»i$ htmifiutm for 1829. Dnimmoiid tuoceedcd to the Chair of 
( .1 ( ' 'k ill 1730, and the olijcrt of Ms paper uas to protest egaiost Other 
professors inihoging on his monopoly of the subject. 
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belonging^ to the course of Philosophy." And "for 
the better encouragement of said fixed teacher of 

Greek, no scholar bred at school in Scotland and 
not foreign bred" was to be admitted to learn 
Philosophy " unless he had learned Greek, at least 
for the ordinary )car, under the said fixcc! Greek 
master." This order of the Commission, howe ver, 
seems to have been disregarded, just as was anoihcr 
and less judicious order^ which they often repeated, 
for the production of a stereotyped course of Philo- 
sophy for common use in the Universities. 

Scott's patent as Professor of Greek in the 
University of Edinburgh would have put him nearly 
in the position desired by the Commissioners of 
1699. liut his admission as such w;is opposed by 
the Town Council, as having the sole power of 
appointing Professors, and also by tlic other three 
Regents, who thought themselves entitled to teach 
Greek as well as Philosophy. Out of this, periiaps 
by the manipulation of Carstaresi arose conferences 
in which the Town Council* the Ministers, and the 
members of the College, took part, and which re- 
sulted in the Town Council's Act of 1 708. By this 
Act Scott retained the Professorship of Greek, while 
other changes were introduced, which may have 
merely seemed a satisfactory compromise to the 
parties concerned, but which in rcalily constituted 
vital improvements in the teaching system of the 
College. 

In their Act of i6th June 1708 the Town 
Council said that *' taking to their consideration 
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what may be the proper methods for advancing 
of learning in their own College of Edinburgh, they 
have agreed upon the following articles as a rule of 
teaching in the said College: Prima that all the 
parts of philosophy be taught in two years, as they 
are by the most famous Universities abroad; 
Seemuh that, as a consequence of this article^ there 
be but two philosophy classes in fStyt College, to be 
taught by two of the four present Regents ; Ttriio 
that in the first of these classes the students be 
taught Logic and Metaphysic and in the last a 
compend of Ethics and Natural Philosophy." Three 
other articles were added in which the Town 
Council constituted a Professor of Pneumatics and 
Moral Philosophy, to be apparently the apex of the 
whole teaching establlshmoit. He was to have a 
voluntary class in his own special subject, and to be 
allowed a larger salary than die rest because he 
would get no fees. They also constituted " a fixed 
Professor of Greek," whose class was to be below 
the two classes in Philosophy, but was not neces- 
sarily to be passed through by a Student wishing to 
join the Philosophy course at once. They offered 
the appointments thus created to the existing 
Regents, to be chosen by them in order of seniority; 
and die result was that Laurence Dundas became 
Profess(Hr of Humanity ; Willuim Scott, Professor of 
Greek; Colin Drummond, Professor of Lc^c and 
Metaphysics; Robert Stewart, Professor of Natural 
Philosophy ; and William Law, Professor of Moral 
Philosophy. 
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In this arrangement the handiwork of Carstares 
is traceable: he probably took advantage of the 
conferences to indoctrinate the Town Council and 
the Ministent with his views, and to get them to 
begin moulding the College after "die most famous 
Universities abroad," that is to say, after Utrecht 
and Leyden. This x'm^c. was effectually cfivcn 
during the IVincipalbhip of Carstares, and a lew 
years later we bliall have cvidnice that the tcacliing 
of the University of Edinburgh, in almost all its 
departments, had become distinctively Dutch. But 
the important thing in 1708 was that the Arts 
Faculty was henceforth to consist, not of rotating 
Regents, but of specialised Professors. It is true 
that some vestiges of the old system lingered a while, 
for the senior Professor of Philosophy was to teach 
"a compend of Ethics and Natural Philosophy," 
but Stewart soon dropped the luhics and Aristolel- 
ianism in general, and became a Natural Philosu[>her 
of the school of Newton. It was a mighty ciiange, 
and the example of it was followed by the other 
Universities of Scotland : by Glasgow in 1727, by 
St Andrews in 1747, by Aberdeen in 1754. 

The curriculum for Arts laid down was as follows ; 

(i.) The class of the Professor of Humanity 
(now restricted to Latin) remained at the bottom, 
but it was no lonc^er infni-Acadfmical ; it constituted 
the first year of ihe- Aris course, and from 17 10 
onwards the Students belonging to it were matricu- 
lated, which the Pupils of the Regent of I i uinanity 
never had been. 
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(2.) Next came the class of the Professor of 
Greek. This was called the " Bajan class/' from 
old associations, though it was now properly the 
class for second year Students. But persons coming 
from other Universities, or who, on examination, 
showed the requisite proficiency, might pass over 
]x)th the Humanity and Greek classes. A similar 
practice had long previously been allowed under the 
Rcgcnting system. Those who on entrance were 
placed in the second, third, or fourth year class, 
wen c illcd Sitpo-vcnienieSt and they were often 
very numerous. 

(3.) Then came the class of the Professor o( 
Logic, which, as being next above the Bajans, was 
now called the "Semi" class. It was the third 
year's course for an ordinary Student, and the first 
of the two years to be devoted to Philosophy. 

(4.) Finally there was the Natural Philosophy* 
or " Magistrand '* ctass» which conducted the Student 
to his degree. 

In addition to the four Professors, to whom the 
above different stages of the Arts curriculum were 
entrusted, there were also the Professors of Mathe- 
matics and of Moral Philosophy giving lectures* 
attendance upon which was voluntary. In fact* 
there seems to have been some feeling of reaction 
at this time ag^ainst the Procrustean uniformity of 
the (jld s)'stem, aiui a good deal of Lch>-und-Lcnt 
/'"rt'i/'u i/ was introduced. One remarkable result of 
this was, tiiat teaching and learning soon iirew to 
be thought of more importance than graduation. 
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Of. old, when it was cacli Regent's part to conduct 
all his pupils through the various st;'.ms and get 
them laurcated, there was a sort of pressure put 
upon every Student to graduate. There were great 
fluctuations in the number of those graduating, 
owing to special circumstances from time to time, 
bu^ on the whole, graduation was the rule. In 
1704 as many as sixty-live took the Master of Arts 
degree, and in 1705 the extraordinary number of 
one hundred and four. But after 170S it was not 
the interest or concern (>( any Professor in the Arts 
Faculty (except the Prukssor of Natural Pliilosophy, 
who got fees for laurcating his class) to promote 
graduation. The old ceremonial of public laureation 
tn the presence of the leading personages of Edin* 
burgh (see above, p. 154) was abandoned, and the 
degree rapidly fell into disregard. This became 
most decisively apparent in the middle of the 
eighteenth century ; in 1 749 there were only three 
graduates, anJ after that date down to the very end 
of the century only one or at most two persons were 
admitted in each ) car to the Master of Arts deiyree, 
with the exception ol tiie year 1778, when there was 

a batch of honorary degrees in Arts. We shall 
relate presently various efforts made, down to 1858, 
to reform and revive the Arts degree system, but 
it will be convenient beforehand to take a glimpse 
at the leaching given in the Arts Faculty of Fdin 
burgh under the new system ; which we are enabled 
to do owing to the proq;rammes of the classes in the 
University having been published by the Professors 
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themselves in the Scofs Magazine for 1 741. In that 
year we find the Professor of Humanity advertising 
two "colleges ' or courses of lectures — the one his 
"usual college," from the ist October to th(; end of 
July; the other his "private college," from the ist 
November to the ist June. In the former or 
geneial class, which seems to have lasted ten months 
on end, a great deal of work was got through ; but 
it was of a kind belonging rather to a school than to 
a University. The old entrance examination in 
Latin, instituted by RoUock» had been abandoned, 
and the Professor apparendy took nothing for 
granted. He proceeded to ground his class in 
Latin; he began with Caesar, and then went on 
to more difficult authors. He spent "a part of 
each morning in going over the material part of 
Ruddiman's Grammar^ and then Vossius's Comp$nd 
of Rketcric; after which his students composed 
orations in Latin, and delivered them before him 
and the whole class. He likewise read Drummond's 
Compend of .Indent and Modern Geography." In 
the private class grammar was no longer taught, but 
parts of Terence, Cicero, Horace, I acitus, Suetonius, 
and Pliny the younger, were read. 

Of Greek there were at this time two Professors : 
Colin Drummond, who had held the Chair of Greek 
for eleven years, had now retired from the perform- 
ance of its ordinary functions ; and under the 
honorary title of " Professor of Greek and Philo* 
sophy " he gave " lectures for the benefit of students 
in Physic and Anatomy on Hippocrates' Aphorism 
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and Kufus Kphesius, De e^tUationibm corporis 
humani." He had liius become a useful appendage 
to the Faculty of Medicine. His junior colleague, 
Robert Law, who was now the real teaclier of 
Greek in the University, did work properly belong- 
ing to one of the lower classes in a grammar school. 
He taught " Greek Grammar ; the New Testament; 
a Deiedus containing some fables of iCsop, some 
of Lucian's dialogues, two orations of Isocrates, and 
the Table of Cebes ; three or four books of Homer's 
Iliad; and XJ^VoVtB Collection." " In another college 
for the more advanced " he read and explained 
critically two books of 1 iomer, some Demosthenes, 
and two plays of F.uripides. 

This record of the classical department in the 
University of Edinburgh in 1741 reflects a state of 
things which was general at the time in Scotland, 
which lasted on into the present century, and of 
which many vest^es still remain. Ic shows us 
industrious Professors doing the work of school^ 
masters. And the causes of this were two ; free 
entrance to the Universitv, and the deficiencv of the 
grammar schools. Not only had the sclicme of the 
Booi- of Discipline for the creation of hij^her schools 
and lor a four years' curriculum of Greek for 
schoolboys (see above, p. 65) never been carried 
out, but the existing Burgh Schools had actually 
been depressed by absurd regulations' giving to the 

. ' For instance^ io 1673, the following Act was passed by the Privy 
CoancU^-* Forasmuch as it is necessary for the advattceineiit of 
Icamfaiig that all due encouragement be given to the Professors and 
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Universities a monopoly of teaching Greek. And 
these regulations the Universities had with short- 
sighted selfishness clung to and upheld. It is true 
that the schoolmasters by degrees came to evade 
these laws; Colin Drummond, in his paper of 1731 
above quoted, indicates that half the Students in the 
"Semi" class (going straight to Philosophy, and 
skipping over the Latin and Greek classes) came 
with a smatlcrini; of Greek from the country schools, 
ainl Jupiter Carlyle, in his Autobiography, said that 
haviiig "learnt Greek pretty well at school," he 
omitted this subject altOL^ether from his I'niversity 
curriculum (1735). Still the grammar scliools were 
poor, and there was no idea throughout Scotland in 
the last century of the greatness of Hellenic culture. 
The Universities could not overtake the deficiencies 
of the schools, or turn out a great classical scholar 
to be afterwards Professor, and so the level of 
classical learning was kept down throughout the 

.Masters of Universities and Collcgoii, and that the practice of some 
persons in taking upon thent without warrant or allowance of any in 
authority to draw tojjcthcr numbers of scholars and to teach them 
thoac laugua;|;cs and parts of Philosophy which arc proper to be 
taught in Univenitics, is contiary to the Laws of this Kingdom, and 
lends accordingly to the prejudice of Univcrsiticj and Colleges by 
rendering some of the Professors therein altogether useless : Therefore, 
we the Lords of the Privy Council do hereby prohibit and dischange atl 
persons uh.iUocvcr, who arc not publicly authorised or allowed, con- 
form to the Act of Purhatncul. to ^.tihcr together any number of 
scholars and to teach them I*hi1oso[)hy or the Greek language, and 
<;rant warrant to direct letters at the iii-.tancc of the Professors and 
Masters of Universities or Colle^'Ci of tiiis Kin<;dom ajjainst all such 
pcrsims as contravene this Act, ch irj^'in;; them to desist and cease 
fr<iin so doing in time coming', with certitication if they fail to give 
obcdienro, th , kitcrs shall Ix: directed to charge them thereto 
uiiipluitt r under the furiu uf rebellion. ' 
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country, and this was especially the case with regard 
to Greek ' The remedy would have been to revert 
to the oid plan of seeking as Professors, scholars 
who had been eUucuicd abroad ; this and the 
reorganising of the relations between the Univer- 
sities and the schools would have improved the 
education of Scotland. 

The eigbteend) century is admitted to have been 
a very dead and stagnant time in the English Uni- 
versities, and especially at Oxford. The cause of 
this was thnt in Oxford the Colleges had swamped 
the University, and each Co!!f<^'-c privately tau.j;ht its 
own Students through the iusirutnentality of clerical 
I clluvvs unly waiting for livings. Of this system 
general pcrfunctoriness and lassitude, not to mention 
"port wine and prejudice," were the natural results. 
Graduation went on, but it had been reduced to a 
nonentity ; the University was ready to confer a 
degree upon any one whom any College might 
recommend.* However, all this time the University 

> Scotland during the sixteenth and seventccuth cemturies had a 
grot rcputailoo for its Latin Scholarship. PulTcndorff says in his 
Jn/yotiiiilto ad Jlisloriaiit Kiiropuain p. 201 : " Esl /.vi 

Scotorum .y<7»/ iiii^eniorum prust^t'ittssimorum /crax it tnaxime 
Latiiur liiii^sitT cot^'niliotu Ulustrium." And Morhofius Dt pura 
tUcHmu LtUitMt (1735)1 P- 4i> says : "/m Saia gtiiu plures Juert fmi 
Ungua Latinit ttudiosiorts fucre quam in Anglis." (Doth authors 
,ntt <[iif!Ui'. li) M'Cric.'i Hut it was one of ilit- points of siiiiil.irity 
between the Scotch .ind the French, that neither of the two n;itions ever 
took very kindly to Creek. \V1iethcr this wa$ due to cxtcm.il caasei, 
or waa ctwaected in some way with other national characteriaticSi it 
would be hard to say. But It seems a fact that while German and 
rin-jlish srl. 'u . hive inchncd to Hellenism, French and Scottish 
schc>h»rs h.tvc luiely confinctl themselves to L.itinity. 

' The follow ing is Lord Lldon''". account of his e\.imin.tlion by one 
of the members of his own College for a degree in Arts " 1 vaa 
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of Oxford, though merged into a congeries of Col- 
leges, had Its genius loci, its beautiful buildings and 
gardens, and a classical atmosphere, fed from n. 
number of highly-endowed grammar schools, which 
devoted their whole teaching to Latin and Greek. 
In all these respects it presented a great contrast to 
the small, poverty-stricken, iU-housed Univem^ of 
Edinburgh, which stood, 'Mike a lodge in a garden 
of cucumbers," in a country wdl-nigb destitute <^ 
secondary schools. But, on the other hand, tfie 
University of Edinburgh had a great advantage in 
that it had renounced the collegiate and tutorial 
method of teachirnt. ^nd had adopted the plan of 
teaching by Professors. In this new system lay all 
the possibilities of specialised learning and science. 
A Professor appointed to pursue for life a particular 
subject, and, with the whole University teaching of 
that subject placed in his hands, was in a very 
different position in point of authori^, responsibility, 
and incentives to exertion from either a Regent or 
a College tutor. A man of any ability, placed in a 
Professorial Chair, would be sure to make something 
of it. It is true that in the departments of Latin 
and Greek this advantage was neutralised, because 
the Professors, owing to the low state of proficiency 
in their Pupils, were not free to start above the level 
of school teadiing, and had to act the part of tuUMrs 

examined in Hebrew and Histor)-. 'What is the Hebrew for the 
place of a skull?' I replied, ^Golgotha.' 'Who founded Uoiversity 
College.' I repiied that 'King Alfred founded it' *Veiy well, sir,' 
said the examiDer, you mcoBipcMiitlbr your degrea.'* JMieeonl- 
ingiy, «B the Mth Fcbniuy 1770^ It was eooftmd vpon Mm. 
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instead of that of professors. But in the other 
departments of the Arts I' acuity this depressing 
influence was not felt, and in them it was shown 
that the University of Edinburgh had caught, more 
quickly and effectually than the English Universities, 
both the Baconian impulse and the Newtonian 
impulse. 

We see this from the rich programme of Mr. 
Colin M'Laurin, F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, 
published in the Sects Afa^asine in 1741. He gave 
" every year three Colleges, and sometimes a fourth, 
upon such of the abstruse parts of the Science as 
were not explained in ihr t> i :ner three. " The first 
course contained : I)em< m^tiMiIf 'iv^ ol ihiU KUul of 
Vulgar and Decimal Aiiilunriic ; hix U»«.ks f'f 
Euclid ; Plane TriL^onometry and use of tables of 
Logririthms, Sines, etc. ; Surveyitv.'. Forlificalion, 
and other practical parts ; the elements of .Mgcbra ; 
and a lecture on Geography once a forlniglit. 

The second course consisi«;d uf: Algebra; the 
Theory and Mensuration of Solids; Spherical Tri- 
gonometry, the doctrine of the Sphere, Dialling, 
and other practical parts ; Conic Sections, with the 
theory of Gunnery ; the elements of Astronomy and 
Optics. 

"He begins the third College " (says the Scots 
Magazine) " with Perspective ; then treats more 
fully of the Astronomy and Optics. Afterwards he 
prelects on Sir Isaac Newton's Principia, and ex* 
plains the direct and inverse method of Fluxions. 
At a separate hour he begins a College of LxiJeri- 
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mental Philosophy, about the middle of December, 
which continues thrice every week till the beginning 
of April ; and at proper hours of the night describes 
the constellations, and shows the planets by tele> 
scopes of various kinds/' All this busy teaching of 
important and interesting subjects was comprised in 
the time between the ist November and the ist 
May, so that the Professor left himself six months 
in the year for his own researches. 

In the old Regenting times in Edinburgh 
** Natural Philosophy" had meant the Physical Lec- 
tures of Arislullc .ukI lh(j Sphere of Sacrobosco. 
In 1 74 I things were diHcrciu ; the fullowinf,^ is a 
list of tlic text-books and subjects which Mr. Robert 
Stewart, Professor of Natural Philosophy, undci Look 
to teach : — Dr. John Keill's Introductio ad vet am 
PItysicam ; Mechanics from several other authors ; 
'* Hydrostatics and Pneumatics from a manuscript 
of the Professor's own writing;" Dr. David Gr^ory's 
Optics ; Sir Isaac Newton's 0/ Colours ; the several 
parts of the Eye, with their uses, and the Phenomena 
of \'ision; the different kinds of Microscopes and 
Telescopes; Dr. David Qm^oxys Astronomy; some 
propositions of Newton's Priucipia : Astronomical 
Observations, both ancient and modern ; exhibitions 
of experiments in Mechanics, Hydrostatics, Pneu- 
matics, and Optics. All which was dear <^ Mediae- 
valism and the Ptolemaic system, and was essentially 
modern and progressive. 

In the phraseology of those days, what we call 
the " Professor of Logic and Metaphysics " was 
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Styled the " Professor of Rational and Instrumental^ 

Philosofjhy." The course given by this Professor 
(Mr. John Stevenson) in 1741 lasted nearly eight 
months, and comprised the following text-books and 
subjects : — Heineccii Elentcnta Philosophia ration- 
aiis ; an abrii-lgmeni of Locke's Essay on the Human 
Undirsianding ; " Metaphysics, in lectures upon De 
Vries' Otttologia;" the grounds of criticism in lectures 
upon Longinus On SubUmityt and the PoeOc of 
Aristotle. And he gave a separate "college" on 
the History of Philosophy, with Heineccii Historia 
Philosophies as a text-book. The Students had to 
defend and impugn Theses, as an exercise in the art 
of reasoning'. This course of teaching seems to 
have been based pardy on IjiUch systems ul l-'hilo- 
sophy, parUy upon Locke. Thougli Rhetoric was 
not specified in the title of Stevenson's Chair, it 
belonged to it; and the most valuaUe part of 
his teaching consisted in bis lectures on the 
grounds of criticinn, of which a further account will 
be given. 

Last in the Arts Factilty came the Professor of 

Moral Philosophy, or as lie tlien called himself, the 
" Professor of Pnc'umatical and Lthical Philosoplvy." 
We have had previously two mentions of " Pneu- 
matics" as a branch of Mechanics, — the doctrine of 
the air ; but now we have the term used, as in the 
language of the Schoolmen, to denote the doctrine 

' " Instrumental," of course, referred to the icmi Organmm, given 
to the logical treatises of Aristotle,— Lo|^ beings r^rded as the 
instrument of thought and science. 

VOL. 1. T 
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of spiritual substances, such as God, the Angels, and 
the souls of riicn. The first branch, Uicn, of the 
leaching of this Professor (Dr. John Pringlc) was 
a metaphysical, and perhaps mystical, system of 
Natural Theology, for which he mentions no text- 
books. His second branch was Moral and Political 
Philosophy, deduced chieHy fruni Cicero, Marcus 
Antoninus, PufTendorff, and Lord Bacon, and " illus- 
trated with an account of the rise and fall of the 
ancient p;^ovcrnmcnts of Greece and Rcnic, and a 
\ icw oJ lhat form of govcnimf :u which look its rise 
from the irruptions of the Northern natiuns." The 
course ksted for six months, and the Students had 
to write and deliver discourses upon points of 
" Pneumattcal " or Moral Philosophy. It is striking 
that all through these programmes tlicrc is no 
mention of Aristotle. The reaction against the old 
systi-m of Rei^'entinrf had been complete. The Arts 
I'^acult)- of the University of FdinbiuL^h (wiih the 
exc(;[;tion of its classical deparimcnt) h.'.d been re- 
n^oUcllcd after the example of Leyden and Utrecht. 
And in supplement to the Dutch influence, it 
borrowed inspirations from Bacon, Newton, and 
Locke. Its teaching during the latter half of the 
eighteenth century was decidedly fresher than that 
of Oxford. 

We have not only the programmes of these old 
Professors in the Arts Faculty for our information, 
but it so happens that we possess a h\ ely comment- 
ary oa ihcir personal performances in the shape of 
the reminiscences of Dr. Alexander Carlylc, who 
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was a Student in Arts and Divinity at the Univer- 
sity from November 1735 to April 1743, and who 
records without reserve hts impression of the vari- 
ous Professors. He approved of Ker (Professor 

of Latin) as " very much master of bis subject*' 
M'Laurin he found " the clearest and most agreeable 
lecturer in Mathematics " that he had ever heard. 
Stewart, Professor of Natural Thilusophy, was 
" worn out with ag^e and had never excelled." Colin 
Druinmond, who was still Professor of Greek in 
1 735-36, was "an old sickly man who could sddom 
attend, and used substitutes," so that Carlyl^ who 
" had learnt Greek pretty well at school/' omitted 
this subject. From Stevenson's class in Logic and 
Rhetoric Carlyle thought that he got inorc bt^nefit 
than from any of the other classes ; and this he 
thought due to the judiciousness of the Professor, 
and also to " the eftect which criticism and rational 
Logic have upon the opening mind." He did not 
think much of Pringle's course in Moral Philosophy, 
except for the degant Latin address which he g:u c 
once a week. Carlyle's remarks point to one dis- 
advantage under which the University, down to 
1858* continued to suffer; namely, the want of a 
system of pensions which would have enabled 
superannuated Professors to retire from duties for 
which they were no longer cntnpctcnt. 

The Arts Faculty of the Ljni\ ( rsiiy had been 
conisiliuied by the creation of live i'lofcssorships in 
1 70S ; but their number was increased in 1 7C0 by 
the addition of a Chair of Kiictonc and BcUts Lciirts. 
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This came to pass in the same way in which several 
other Chairs in other Faculties were esublishcd ; 
namely, that when some new subject had been 
successfully taught in the City the Town Council 
recognised it and dubbed the teacher of it " Pro- 
fessor" without giving him any salary, and leaving 
him to make thte best of his position. In 1 748 Lord 
Karnes had induced Adam Smith to give a set of 
lectures in Edinbiiri^h on Taste and Composition. 
These lectures gained the Chair of Logic at 
Glasgow for Adam Smith in 1751. A successor 
to him, as lecturer in Edinburgh, appeared in the 
person of Mr. Watson, afterwards the historian of 
Philip II. In 1758 lie was promoted to the Chair 
of Logic at Si. Andrews. And on the nth 
December 1759 Dr. Hugh Blair, Minister of St. 
Giles, with the consent of the Senatus and Town 
Council, b^^an to read lectures on Rhetoric and 
jSc/Us Lettres within the walls of the College. 
Next year the patrons appointed htm Professor, 
but without salary. His courses, however, were so 
well attended, and excited so much interest, that an 
application was made to the Crown to endow and 
assume the patronage of the Chair. This was done, 
and in 1762 George III. granted a commission to 
Dr. Hugh Blair as Regius Professor of Rhetoric, 
with a salary of £^0 per annum out of Bishops' 
Teinds, a convenient remnant of the old Episcopal 
Church of Scotland, which was used for the endow- 
ment of several Professorships. The introduction 
of this new Chair made a change in the teaching of 
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the Arts Faculty, for siace 1708 Rhetoric had been 
attached to the Chair of Logic, but after 1760 it 
became the province of a separate Professor, and 
thus came to embrace a systematic course of lectures 
upon English literature. And the Arts curriculum 
thus made up remained unaltered, except so far as 
regards the procli\ ities and the calibre of the suc- 
cessive Professors, until vcrj' recent times. 

But when we speak of a curriculum it must be 
remembered that as soon as graduation fell into 
disregard no such thing as a curriculum could really 
continue to exist. The main subjects of Arts teadi- 
ing were there, but each Student attended such 
classes as he or his friends might think advisable. 
The Senatus Academicus, liowcvcr, from time to 
time, made valiant, though abortive, attempts to 
revive an interest in graduation. ) In November"^ 
1 738, "It being represented by the Principal (Wishart 
ucundus) that some Students of Philosophy, who 
had been conversing with him and some of the 
Professors, were willing to print and defend Theses 
publicly in order to their receiving tlie degree of 
M.A., viz,f Hugh lilair,' William Mackenzie, John 
Wolherspoon, William Cleghorn, and Nathaniel 
Mitchell, — this University meeting unanimously 
agreed and allowed the same, as licing a prubaljle 
mean of retrieving tlic honours of that Degree ; and 
for the encouragenient of any who shall be at the 
charges of this public trial {i.e. printing their Theses) 

' Afterwards Trofessor of Klictoric. Wotiicr&pouri bccanit fainous 
ai > writer and preacher at Paistcy and in Americn. 
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the Masters are resolved that they shall be eased of 

the Promoter's fees and other College dues." And 
on the 23d February 1739 the five candidates 
mentioned in the above Minute having printed 
Theses and publicly defended the same — each of 
the four candidates impugning the fifth — " in a public 
and frequent meeting" in llie Common Hall, were 
all graduated by the Principal 

It will be observed that this qualification for a 
degree was an entirely novel one. In lieu of pass- 
ing an examination each candidate was to print and 
defend a Thesis. This Idea seems to have been 
borrowed from tlie Faculty of Medicine, for the old 
custom in the Arts Faculty had been that th(; Reg'ent 
.should |jroinuIgate a Thesis which each of his pupils 
was bound to defend. But now each candidate for 
a decree in Arts was invited to draw up his own 
Thesis and defend it \ However, this exercise 
seems to have been a voluntary one in tj^S^ 
obtained by private arrangement with some clever 
Students. The Senatus at the same time drew up 
n new set of rules for graduation in Arts, in which 
they improved on the system introduced by the 
Town Coimcil in 1 708. They enacted that " none 
shall be admitted to the degree of Master of Arts 
unless they have studied three years in I'hilosophy, 
either here or in some other University, during 
which time they shall be obliged to have attended 
on the Mathematics and Moral Philosophy as well 
as the Semi and Magistrand class (see above, p. 
364) ; and unless they undergo a public examina- 
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tion upon their Greek and all parts of Philosophy, to 
be conducted in the Common Hall by at least two 
Masters of the Faculty of Arts and in the presence 
of two or three more of the Professors." By this 
rule attendance on the classes of Mathematics and 
Moral I'hllosopliy was to be made compulsory. The 
conditions thus laid down for a degree were good 
enough ; but how if no one cared 10 obtain the 
degree ? 

In order to secure- some candidates the Senatus 
tried to make Arts graduation compulsory for those 
who were going to enter the Ministry. They 
resolved " that the Professor of Divinity be enjoined 
that he shall receive no new Students of Divinity, 
nor consider them as scholars under his care, who 
cannot produce a certific.itc for havinj^ got the 
degree in Arts ; and that such as are already listed 
students in Divinity shall have the dct^ree gratis ; 
and that the Rev. Professor of Divinity should 
advise such students to take the degree for a good 
example in this matter." This was a good intention, 
and had the rule issued from the General Assembly 
of the Church of Scotland it would doubtless have 
been efficacious. Coming merely from the Senatus 
it appenrs to have had no permanent ( ffect.' Indeed 

' .Sonic of the Divinity Students of Xhc time svcrn to have availed 
themselves of the offer <)f Senatus lo give them tk-^rccs, er i^ratia, 
without examin.^tion. Among these was probably John Home, the 
nutbor of Ihiii^las, who Kradaaied In 1743. Certainly "Jupiter* 
Carlylc, who jjradu.itcd in 1743, must ha . r ^'.:n V;ls dc^;rei' in this ivay. 
lie li.id enrolled himself as a Divinity Student m 1738-39, and therefore 
was amoni; the nuinlK-r of those to whom the decree was olfcicd. 
See his AmtoUogra^y^ p. $2. He ncx-er speaks of havini; been 
examined in the University. 
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it may be doubted whether the Senatus Academicus 
could legally impose conditions on persons wishing 
to prepare for the Ministry. Unless the General 
Assembly ratified those conditions they would cer- 
tainly have no validity. It would probably have 
been better for the Church of Scotland if all entering 
the Ministry during the eighteenth century had been 
Qbli<;cd to (^rraduate in Arts ; but perhaps the General 
Assembly thought that to rnact this would be makiiii^ 
the Universities too important. They probably 
remembcrctl the words of warning addressed to 
their jjrt'deccssors by John Knox on his death-bed : 
"Above all things preserve the Kirk from the 
bondage of the Universities. Persuade them to 
rule themselves peaceably, and order the schools 
in Christ; but never subject the pulpit to their 
judgment^ neither yet exempt them from your juris* 
diction."* 

Arts graduation, then, being unpatronised by the 
Church, rapidly fell to zero. But in 1778 there 
appears to ha^e been a repetition of what occurred 
in 1738, for the Professtm found four of the Students 
wilting to prepare and defend Theses.' The Senatus 
marked the occasion by conferring honorary M.A. 
degrees on three of their own body who had not 

' Letter of John Knox to the Geaeral Assembly at Perth, on 5tb 
August t$7«— the lasi he wrote. See Laing*s /Chox, vi. p. 619. 

' These were William Greenfield (afterwards Professor of RhetoricX 
John ErskinCt Alexander Mitchell, and Joseph Ewart. The subjects 
or their Theses are recorded : — i. Di mtthodis Kxhaustionum atque 
XatioHum prinutrum tt ultiinarum. 2. De Serinonis nalura et indole. 
3. Df I'uiuitiotu. 4. l)€ Cautix BtoqudMiitt. £acb of these is styled 
** Disstrtatio Inau^ralis." 
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previously graduated : Dalzel, Professor of Greek ; 
Dugald Stewart, then Professor of Mathematics ; 
and Bruce, Professor of Lnpfic. They also drew 
up afresh elaborate regulations fur a private and also 
a public examination of candidates for degrees. In 
the latter a Thesis or Dissertation on some point 
of literstture or science was to be recited by the 
Student, with amtuxa or propositions attached to it, 
on whidi he was to be questioned. All which 
became absolutely a dead letter. 

From this time onwards, as all desire for the 
M.A. degree seemed to have expired, attendance on 
the Arts classes became purely voluntary, except so 
far as the (jeiieral Asseini'Iy sluiuUl choose to inter- 
fere by regulating the education of aspirants to the 
Ministry. The General Assembly have never to 
the present day made graduation in Arts necessary 
for ordination ; but they did require attoidance on 
the Arts classes. In 1776 it was enacted that 
"none be admitted to trials in order to be licensed 
but such as have produced to the Professor of 
Divinity, at the time of beiniiT enrolled" (as Divinity 
Students) "cither a diploma of Master of Arts or a 
certificate bcariny^ that they have gone through a full 
course of philosophy at the College," the classes of 
*' which the student must attend in such order as is 
prescribed " in his own University. The Church then 
left something to be decided by the Universities. 
And accordingly the question arose, and gave matter 
for much inter- University discussion, as to what 
should be " the Course of Philosophy " prescribed to 
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persons wishing to become Divinity Students. The 
University of Glasgow in 1803 tried to get it laid 
down that the course was and always had been one 
of three sessions. But the other Universities carried 
gainst them die resolution that no one should be 
admitted to the M.A. degree who had not attended 
in separate sessions — (i) Greek; (2) Logic; (3) 
Moral Philosophy ; (4) Natural Philosophy ; and 
that this course should be required from Students 
previous to their enrolment in the Divinity Hall. 
It seems curious that the Universities of Scotland 
should have agreed upon a course which made 
Natural Philosophy compulsory without making any 
provision for the study of Mathematics, so necessary 
as a basis for Natural Philosophy. But in 1809-10 
the Senatus of the University of Edinburgh, after 
much consideration and the report of a Committee, 
resolved to make attendance on the Mathematical 
class necessary for future SiuUcnis of Divinity. 
And so matters rested with the Arts Faculty, the 
authority of the Church over a section of Ae Students 
being a certain assistance towards filling their classes. 
In i8ia the Senatus appointed a Committee to draw 
up new statutes for d^rees in Arts, "the former 
ones having so conspicuously failed." But no result 
came of this, and graduation in Arts had to wait 
for the Royal Commission of 1S26 and the Executive 
Commission of 1858 for its revival. 

II. The Arts Faculty of the University of Edin- 
burgh, in contndistinetion to the Regents or Tutors 
of tiie Coll^c^ was completely founded* as we have 
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seen, in 1708. The commencement of a Faculty of 
Laws had been made a year previously by the 
creation of a Regius Professorship of Public Law 

in 1707 (above, p. 252), and the establishment of 
that I'acuky was completed during the first quarter 
of the eighteenth century. It may appear surprising 
that the Metropolis of Scotland, and the seat of the 
highest Law Courts, should have- Ijt-en left so long 
without any school for Legal Science, so that those 
wishing to qualify themselves as lawyers had stili t " 
go to Utrecht, Leyden, Groningen, or Halle, as in 
former times Scotchmen had betaken themselves for 
the same purpose to Paris and Orleans. Long 
previously, in th'- sixK cnth centur)*, there had he n 
two attempts made, both without cflect, to establish 
the teaching of Law in Edinburgh. The Brst was 
Bishop Reid's bequest (155S) for the creation of a 
College of Arts and Law, which came to nothing. 
The second was the wise and liberal movement of 
the College of Justice ( 1 590) for the creation of a 
Professorship of Laws, which, by causes now inscrut- 
able, perhaps by the prejudiced opposition of James 
VI. (above, p. 188), was frustrated. By the end of 
the seventeenth century the want of home teachinii^ 
in the d\il Law and Scol^ Law was sulticiently Iclt 
to induce some of the AcK ocaica to nir- t the demand 
by giving private Itclurrs on these suLjccli. In 
1608 an Act of the Scottish Parliament appointed 
Alexander Cunnini^^ham " Professt>r of the Civil Law 
in Scotland." But this was a very curious trans- 
action, the particulars of which shall be recounted in 
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an Appendix.' Suffice it here to say that Cunning-- 
h;im never taught Civil Law, and was not intended 
to do so; his Professorship was a mere honorary 
title, and he had no connection whatever with the 
University. It is said that John Spottiswoode (great* 
gtandfion of Archbishop Spottiswoode ; bom 1667 ; 
educated at tHe CoU^ of Edinbuigh; and alfter- 
wards a Law Student at Leyden ; admitted Advocate 
1696 ; and Keeper of the Advocates' Library from 
1703 till 172S) "had the honour of being the first 
who opened schools, in his own house indeed, for 
teaching professedly the Roman and the Scottish 
Laws, which he continued to teach at Edinburgh, 
though not in the University, for aix-and-twenty 
years.*** 

Spottiswoode's example was followed by others ; 
one of these was James Craig, who had been for 

some years lecturing upon Civil Law, when, in 1710, 
the Town Council determined to take him up into 
the University. They elected and appointed htm 
Professor of Civil Law, and assigned him a class- 
room. " But ill regard there is no foundation of 
salary to the said Professorship," the Council declared 
that "he is not to expect any salary as Professor 
aforesaid. And the said Mr. James Craig compearing 
accepted his office in the terms above mentioned, 
and gave his oath de fidtU aduumstroHont* 

The Chair of Civil Law was thus started by the 
Town Council, as the first Chairs of Medicine had 

' Sec Appr-ndix I. Al.VX ANMER CUNNINGHAM. 

" Chalmers' Li/e of Thomas RudtUman (i79SX p. J5. 
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been, without any salary attached. It seems, how- 
ever, to have been a working Chair from the com* 
mencement.^ Craig held it from 1710 till 1 732, and 

it was only tluring the first seven years of that time 
that he remained without a salarj'. In 1716 an Act 
of Parliament (3d George I. cap. 5) "for continuing 
the Duty of two pennies Scots, or one sixth of a 
penny sterling, on every pint of ale and beer that 
shall be vended and sold within the City of Edin- 
burgh, for the benefit of the said City," specified 
amoi^ the objects to which the Duty was to be 
applied, the "settling a salary upon the Professor of 
Law in the University of Edinburgh, and his suc- 
cessors in office, not exceeding ^100 per annum," to 
commence from the nth November 1717. And 
the Act of 1722 (9th George I. cap. 14), for further 
renewing this Duly, renewed also the assignment of 
£\cio for the salary of the " Professor of Civil Law," 
as he was now more accurately designated. In 
addition it provided for the payment of ;^ioo yearly 
to a " Professor of Universal Civil History and 
Greek and Roman Antiquities, in the said Uni- 
versity ;" and of /"lOO yearly to a " I'rofrssnr of 
Scots Law," And the same Act prescribed the mode 
in which future vacancies in these three Chairs of 
Civil Law, Scots Law, and Universal History were 
to be Ailed up, namely, the Faculty of Advocates 
were in each case to nominate and present to the 

' Ctaig had two courses, one of InstituUs, another of Pandtcts; 
for tlie latter he u&ed as a text-book Van Eck's Principia, his own 
interlMived copy of which is in the libraiy at Riccarun. 
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Town Council a leet of two persons, from whom the 
Council were to be bound to choose one and admit 

him to the vacant Professorship. 

The Chair of Universal History, which in 1722 
was placed on a permanent footing by Act of Parlia- 
ment, had been established with a temporary endow- 
ment of jCso a year by the Town Council in 1719. 
The Order which they passed on the subject is not 
without interest. They say : " Considering the 
great advantages that arise to the nation from the 
encouragement of learning by the establishment 
of such professions (professorships) in our College, 
as enable youth to study with equal advantages at 
home as they do abroad, and considering the advan- 
tages that arise to this City in particular from the 
reputation that the Professors of the liberal Arts and 
Sciences have justly acquired to themselves in the 
said College; and that a profession of Universal 
History is extremely necessary to complete the 
same, this profession being very much esteemed 
and the most attended of any one profession at all 
the Universities abroad, and yet nowhere set up in 
any of our Collies in ScotUmd," etc. — " they agree 
. that a Professor of Universal History be established 
in the College of this City.** And they then pro- 
ceeded to nominate and elect Mr. Charles Mackie 
to the Professorship thus created. 

The terms of this resolution, with its comparison 
of the Universities of Scotland, into none of which 
had the teaching of History been introduced, with 
*'ihe Universities abroad/' where History is "very 
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much esieemed" and the classes in it "the most 
attended " — seem to reflect the mind of Carstares. 

It is true that he had died more than three years 
previously to this act of the Town Council. But 
the irillucnce which he had exercised hved after him. 
And the fact that Charles Mackie, the first Professor j 
of History, was the nephew of Carstares, suggests 
the belief that the arrangement made in 1719 was 
only the carrying out of measures which Carstares 
had quiedy urged upon the Town Council* In all 
probability Carstares was greatly instrumental in 
founding both the Arts Faculty and the Faculty of 
Laws, and we may conjecture that he wished to 
bring in the study of Universal History as one of 
" the liberal Arts and Sciences." This last object 
has been frustrated owing to a certain legal com* 
plexion having been given to the Chair of History 
from the commencement. Madde» being an Advo* 
cate, devoted part of hb course to lecturing upon ' 
the law procedure of the Andents^ and got himself , 
styled in the Act of 1722 Professor of Universal 
Civil History and Greek arid Rotnan Antiquitiesy 
At the same time the patronage of ilie Chair was ] 
virtually placed in the hands of the Faculty of ' 
Advocates, whicli meant that the chair should always 
be filled by an Edinburgh Advocate. The Chair \ 
of History has never taken its proper place as a^ 
new and important school in the I'aculty of Arts. 
1 1 has always tended to serve as an appendage to 
the Faculty of Laws. And it will be seen hereafter 
that this tendency was confirmed by the Commission 
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of 1858, which assigned to it Consdtattonal Law 
and History as its distinctive province. 

There was yet another Chair in the Faculty of 
Laws, which at the request of the Town Council 

had been provided with a salary of 100 a year by 
the Act of 1722. This was the Chair of Scots Law, 
which the Town Council founded on the 28th 
November 1722 much in the same way as they had 
founded the Chair of Civil Law, that is to say, by 
taking up into the University an individual who 
had been already lecturing on the subject outside. 
Ale xandcr Bayne, Advocate, " represented how 
much it would be for the interest of the Nation and 
of this City to have a Professor of the Law of 
Scotland placed in the University of this City, not 
only for teaching the Scots Law, but also for qualify- 
ing of Writers for His Majesty's Signet." Where- 
on the Council, '* being fully apprised of the fitness 
and qualifications of Mr. Alexander Bayne of Rives> 
Advocate, to discharge such a provincer dect him 
to be Professor of the Law of Scotland in the 
. University ' of this City." 

Duriiig the remainder of the eighteenth century 
the Laws Faculty consisted of three Professors (of 
Public, Gvil, and Municipal Laws), and besides them 
there was the Professor of History, part of whose 
teaching was for the benefit of future lawyers. If 
we look at the programmes of 174 1, as preserved in 
the Scois Magazine, we observe that the then incum- 
bents of those chairs (who had each in early life 
' They here echo the tenoM used to fi«yne'« petition. 
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Studied jurisprudence at Leyden') leant very much 
to Dutch authoritieSi Thus George Abercromby, 
" Professor of the Law of Nature and Nations " (as 
he called himseU), lectured upon Grotius* D* jmn belH 
*i patis; and Thomas Dundas, Professor of Civil 
Law, took Van Muyden's Compend as his text-book 
in lecturing upon the Institutes of Justinian, and 
Voct's Co'iipciid in lecturing on the Pandects. John 
Erskine, " Professor of the Scots or Municipal Law/* 
not being able to draw from a foreign source, took 
as his text-bode Sir George Mackenzie's 
Charles Mackie* who simply styles himself "Pro- 
fessor of History," taking as his text^book TurstUini 
Epitome Hisioriarum, seems to have given a Ml and 
valuable course upon Universal History, " adducing 
the authority of the best historians ;" " referring to 
remarkable passages in the Grand Corps Diplopia- 
iique, Rymer's Faedera, and other vouchers;" and 
"taking occasion to detect many vulgar errors in 
History." He also gave " a separate college on the 
Roman Antiquities/' especially in reference to the 
Law Procedure of the Romans. Mackie was the 
only one among the Professors of 1741 who notified 
that all his lectures would be delivered in Latin, 
diough some of the others' followed this practice, 

• See the Album Studio scrum Academia lii^Am» BtUmtf 1575- 
1875, m which dieir several names appear. 

* Dr. Somenille, who attended the Univenity i7S6-S9 cimtplained. 
of Dr. Stevenson's Logk lectures being delivered in Latin and difficult to 
follow. He also mentions that the lectures In Church History "were 
Compo!iC'd m Latin ; but after the first the Professor bc^jan cver>' pre- 
lection by recapitulating the preceding one in English."— own JJ/t 
4mitTUiit$,p.xo, 

VOL. I. U 
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which soon fell into disuse. He decidedly belong)ed 
to both Faculties, Arts and Laws, but, as has been 
already observed, his Chair afterwards got a narrower 
and more exclusively legal province. There was 
no graduation in Laws, except what was honorary, 
in the eighteenth century, but there was regular 
teaching in Civil and Municipal Law ; the teadiing 
of PuUie Law was from the first intermittent, and, 
as we shall see hereafter, the Chair ultimately 
was treated as a sinecure, and from 1S31 it was left 
vacant uiUil 1S62, when it was revived by the Com- 
mission appointed under the Act of 1S58. 

At the close of the last century two proposals 
were made for adding Chairs to the Faculty of 
Laws, and it may at first sight seem strange that 
both these proposals met with opposition from the 
Senatus Academicus. But such was then and has 
often been the operation of the University system 
in Scotland, where, each Chair being slenderly 
endowed in the matter of fixed stipend, each Pro- 
fessor is chiefly dependent on the fees of his Students, 
and jealously guards against any encroachment upon 
the monopoly which he enjoys of teaching his 
subject. This feeling, as we shall see in numerous 
instances, gives rise to an extreme conservatism, 
which resists even the most desirable changes. 

On the 1 3th December 1796, it having been 
reported to the Senatus Academicus of the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh that the Society of Writers to 
the Signet had created among themselves a Lecture- 
ship on Conveyancing, and contemplated applying 
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to the Crown to erect that Lectureship into a Pro- 
fessorship in the University, the Senatus "unani- 
mousl/ disapproved of die proposal, as neither 
conducive to the improvement of the course of Law 
Studies, nor consistent witfi due regard to the rights 
and interests of the established Professor of Scots 
Law." 

In June 1798 Dr. Duncan, Professor of the 
Institutes of Medicine, memorialised the Town 
Council, stating that he had been in the habit of 
giving one lecture per week on Medical Juris- 
prudence and recommending diem to found a 
Professorship of the subject This move, which in 
itself was a very proper onCi was made by Dr. 
Duncan in the interest of his son, who afterwards 
became a distinguished Professor. But when the 
Senatus wer^ invited to give their opinion on the 
proposal, they at once condemned it on the 1:; round 
that " the multiplying of Professorships, especially 
on new subjects of education, does not promise to 
advance the prosperity or dignity of the University ;" 
and that the most essential parts of Medical Juris- 
prudence might be taught by existing Professors. 

The Senatus by this course of action were able 
to delay, but not ultimately to prevent, the additions 
to the University staff which had been proposed. 
The Town Council and the Crown Officers took a 
more enlightened view of the question ; and on the 
I St May 1807 a Commission came down from 
George III. creating "a Professorship of Medical 
Jurisprudence and Medical Police," "as taught in 
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every University of reputation on the Continent of 
Europe," with an endowment of /^loo a year out 
of Bishops' Rents ; and appointing Dr. Andrew 
Duncan, junior, to be the first Professor. On com- 
dition, however, that he was not to interfere with 
any of the courses of lectures now delivered tn the 
said University. Principal Baird, not satisfied with 
this proviso, read a paper reserving to the Senatus 
or any Professor the right of protesting- in future 
against the establishment of a Regius Professorship 
of Medical Jurisprudence. This, of course, was 
bruium Juimen, and a Chair valuable to Students 
both of Law and of Medicine was added to the 
University. 

The second proposed Chair was longer dehyed^ 

and it was not till 1825 that the Society of Writers 
to the Signet, having petitioned the Town Council 
, to turn their Lectureship on Conveyancing into a 
Professorship, and having undertaken to provide a 
perpetual salary of at least one hundred guineas, 
the Town Council acceded to these terms. Setting 
aside the objections of the Senatus, they gave a 
CommiasicHit as Professor, to Macvey Napier» who 
had acted as Lecturer on Conveyancing since 1816. 
It was arranged that in future the patrons df the 
Chair were to be two delegates from the Town 
Council, two from the Writers to the Signet, and 
the Deputy Keeper of the Signet. 

Ill, The history of the Medical School of the 
University of Edinburgh cannot be separated from 
the history of extra- Academical Medicine as prac- 
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tised and taught in the City. In fact, the course of 
events was this : a Medical School having been 
b^n to be fonned outside the University, some 
of the members of that School werei first in an 
honorary way and aftoifards more substantively, 
incorporated into the University as Professors. 
And so the Medical Faculty of the University had 
its quasi -fortuitous bei^nning, from which it grew 
to be an independent and famous School of Medi- 
cine. But one of its greatest advrintafres has been, 
that it has continued to be surrounded by extra- 
mural rivali^ wlio have kept its Professors up to die 
mark, and sometimes eclipsed them, and who have 
always been in training to fill up the ranks of die 
University whenever vacancies occurred. 

It has been observed that though the practice of 
dissection was legalised in Edinburgh as early as 
1505,' no progress in Anatomical or Medical Science 
for nearly two centuries after that period was made 
in Scotland, owing to the poverty and distracted 
state of the country; while in Italy, Belgium, 
Holland, and France, Anatomists of great note were 
flourishing, and in England Harvey had discovered 
the circuladon of the bbod. 

But, as we have seen above (pp. 2 1 7-226), towards 
the dose of the seventeenth century certain acoom- 

> The Charter of die Snseom and Baibeis of Edinburgh, datod 

1505, granted them the prMlcRc of having "once in the year a con- 
demned man afttr he be dead to make anatomy of," See Hhtorical 
SktUh of the Ediiiburs^h Artatrmiatl School, by John Struthcrs, NJ.D., 

Professor of Anatomy in the University of Aberdeen, p. 18, from 
wbidi the above ronauk it qtioted 
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pHshed physicians, who had been educated abfoad» 
resolved to give a new start to Medicine in Edin- 
burgh. Hence came the establishment of the Physic 
Gaixien, and of the G>ll^e of Physicians ; and then 
the Town Council took in the Keeper of the Physic 
Garden to be Professor of Botany in their College, 
and three chief members of the Colle^re of Physicians 
to be Professors of Medicmc. i licsc labt appoint- 
ments were almost entirely honorary ; class-rooms 
were provided for the so-called Professors, but teach- 
iiiLj was left optional, and certainly none of them 
taught systematically. This, however, was the 
tentative outset — a sort of false dawn — of the Uni- 
versity Medical School. 

The first impulse having come from the newly- 
created College of Physicians^ the second came from 
the College of Surgeons, who, having got a fresh 
royal charter in 1694, and also a errant fiom the 
Town Council of unowned dead bodies, opened 
an Anatomical theatre in 1697. But at first they 
had no special Anatomist; whenever a body was to 
be dissected they divided it into ten parts, which 
were dissected and lectured upon during ten' succes- 
sive days by different members of their own body 
appointed for the purpose. In 1705. however, they 
adopted a new system by appointing one of their 
number, Mr. Robert Elliot, to the sole and per- 

' The Town Council had laid down curious rules for the treatment 
of subjects. "All the gross intestines" were to be buried within 
forty-eight hours, and the rest of the bodjr wUhin ten days. And Ibe 
dissrction was to be during the winter season only, from one cqiiiDOix 

to the other. 
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manent charge of teaching Anatomy.* Elliot, on 
his appointment, petitioned the Town Council for 
some pecuniary encouragement for the task which 
he had undcnaken, stating that he " was of intention 
to make a j)ublic profession and Leaching of anatomy 
for instruction of youth, to serve her Majesty's lieges 
both at home and abroad, in her armies and fleets, 
which he hoped, by the blessinf^ of God, would be 
a mean of saving much money to the nation, ex- 
pended in teaching anatomy in foreign places, 
besides the preventing of many dangen and incon- 
veniences to which youth were exposed in their 
travels to other countries." All which being ap- 
proved by the Council, they granted the petitioner 
an allowance of £i$ sterling per annum, *'as an 
encouragement to go on in the said profession," but 
'*with the express provision and condition that the 
petitioner take exact notice and inspection of the 
order and condition of the rarities of the G>llege ; 
and that an exact Inventory be made of the same 
and given in to the Council" In these informal 
terms Elliot became incorporated into the Town's 
College as Professor of Anatomy,' with a salary of 

* It appears that this change was dedded on in consequence of a 
rival mdier of anatomy, not being m member of the CoUeg* of 

Surprons, appearing in the town, and dfTcnrjj to pxc public dcmon- 
str.itionj gratis, if .lUowed the use uf the theatre nii4 dead bodies. 
Sec < ..iirdner** History of tkt ColUgt of Stirgtoms^ p, ja, 

' The terms of the C\>unci!*s minute I'r'jth A.ipi;?! t7o5^' wduld 
seem to imply that Elbot was only appointed Keeper of the Museum 
in the College, la aubaeqiiiciit aAinutcit however, he waa rdetred lo 

'* Professor of Anatomy," but without spr -fication :ks to whether he 
was a Professor in the College. At Last, in his succcssorSk 

Dnimmoiid and M*GiU, ai« apohcn of in lh« City Reconl* at * co** 
joint Ptofeison oC Aoatomy la tbia City aimI CoUcfe.** 
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/1 5, all his teaching being done in die theatre of 

the Surgeons. 

The Surgeons themselves appear never to have 
desic:nated Elliot as " Professor." He was their 
" public dissector of anatomy." The Town Council, 
by the charter of James VI., had the sole right of 
creating Prafessonhips within the City ; they made 
Elliot a Professor, and in 1708 they appointed Adam 
Drummond» Surgeon Apothecary, to be conjoint 
Professor with him ; and subsequently to this ap- 
pointment Drummond was admitted by the College 
of Surgeons to the use of their theatre. On the 
death of Elliot, in 716, John M'Gill, Deacon of 
the Surgeons' (answering to the President of the 
College of Surgeons at the present day), was con- 
jmned with Drummond, and they were styled by 
the Town Council in 1720 ''conjunct Professors of 
Anatomy in this City and College." Thus, as in 
the case of Medicine and of Law, so in the case of 
Anatomy, successful practice or teaching had grown 
up outside the College, and then the practitioners 
or teachers were dignified by the Town Council 
with the title of Professors, and were given a more 
or less close connection with the College or Uni- 
versity. 

In the meantime, in a similar way, the impulse 
coming from without, a Professorship of Chemistry 
had been created in the University of Edinburgh. 
This occurred in December 1713; it has been 

* The Deacon of the Suigeons wu et dne tiaMb and indeed till 
tiSh e member, tx^gkitt ef dae Town CuaaciL 
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observed that in the course of the same year a Chair 
of Chemistry had been established at Cambridge, 
and possibly this circumstance ma\' have been 
present to the mind of Dr. James Craufurd, who 
had been Boerhaave's pupil at Leyden, and who 
appears to have made proposals to the patrons of 
the College that he should be authorised to teach 
Chemistry in Edinburgh. These advances were 
graciously received by the Town Council, who, 
using the same preamble ai they had employed in 
creating the first Medical Professorahips in 1685 (that 
the College of this City had from its origin been 
erected into a University, etc.)» and adding that it 
was expedient to provide for Scotsmen the means of 
learning Physic and Chemistry at home^ proceeded 
to "elect* nominate, and choose Dr. James Craufurd 
to be Professor of Physic and Chemistry in the said 
University, and appoint convenient rooms to be 
appropriated to him." They added, as they had 
done vvlkcn they consented to make James Craig 
Professor of Civil Law, that Dr. Craufurd was "not 
to expect any salary as Professor." These terms 
were accepted; and in this permissive way the 
Chair, afterwards made illustrious by the name of 
Black, came into existence. Craufurd does not 
appear to have given regular annual courses of 
Chemistry. It is recorded of him that he gave such 
courses "sometimes."^ Perhaps he did not find 
adequate encouragement from the attendance of 
Students ; and it must be remembered that he was 
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Professor cf " Physic" also, and may have lectured 

in that capacity. The specialisation of subjects in 
the Medical Faculty was as yet only incipient But 

the idea of procuring a complete organisation for 
medical education in Edinburgh had been already 
conceived by John Monro, a distinguished Army 
Surgeon of King William's army, who, alter much 
foreign travel and experience, had aettkd in Edin- 
bui)gh at die bc^ning of the century, and was 
Presideni; of the Surgeons in 171 3* 13. It is said 
that " about the year 1 720 he communicated to the 
Physicians and Suigeons a plan which he had long 
formed in his own mind, of havincf the different 
branches of Physic and Surgery regularly taught at 
Edinburgh, which was highly approved by them.*'* 
But he had already done more than form the plan 
in his mind; he had taken the first and most im- 
portant step towards its realisation, by dedicating 
his only son to the project, and training him from 
early boyhood to take the lead in its fulfilment 
Nobly did Alexander Monro, Primus, carry out the 
ideas and aspirations of his father. And that father 
is described as long afterwards passing his old age 
at a country-seat in Berwickshire, happy in the 
renown of his aflfectionate son, and in the success of 
his favourite plan, " the founding of a Seminary of 
Medical Education in his native country." 

The merely amateur and perfunctory character 
of the Professordiips of Medicine which bad been 
created by the Town Council in 1685 is deariy 

' Lift 0fAttxmHdtr M«mr*, p, is. 
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proved by die fact that John Monro^ some thirty* 
five years later, thoi^t of eBtablishing de mvo a 
Seminary of Medical Education. But this had to 
be don^ and it was done by Alexander Monro, who 
became in reality the founder of the Medical School, 
not only of the I 'nivcrsity, but of the City of Edin- 
burgh. Alexander Monro was born in 1697 ; and, 
showing an early enthusiasm for the study of 
Medicine, was admitted by his father's influence to 
assist at the post-mortem examinations made by the 
Sui^ns; he learned a little Anatomy from the 
demonstraticms of Drumnujnd and M'GUI, attended 
some of the occasional courses in Chemistry given 
by Craufurd, and got some instruction in plants from 
George Preston, then Keeper of the Physic Garden, 
and Professor of Botany in connection with the 
College. Young as he was, he had acquired prac- 
tical experience in Medicine and Surgery by acting 
as his father's apprentice. 

But all this was insufficient, and at the age of 
twenty he was sent off to study for two years in 
London, Paris, and Leyden. In London he studied 
Anatomy under Cheselden, and the Anatomical pre- 
parations which he made there and sent down to 
Edinburgh were considered so striking that Drum- 
mond, the "conjoint Professor of Anatomy in this 
City and College," declared himself ready to resign 
his oflke to the young man, wheat he dioiild return 
home — which generous offer. Bower Uiinks, was 
su^^jested to Drummond by his kinsman, George 
Drummond, then an influential Town Councillor, 
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and afterwards the greatest of the Lord Provosts of 
Edinburgh. Monro, proceeding to Paris, attended 
classes in the hospitals, and the Anatomical teaching 
of M. iiouquct. "At Lcydcn he became the favourite 
and admiring pupil of the great Doerhaave."* Re- 
turning to Edinburgh in the autumn of 1 719 he ww 
examined by the Coll^ of Surgeons ; and then 
Drummond and M'Gitl actually resigned their con- 
joint Chair in his favour, though he was only 
twenty-two years of age; and the College of 
Surgeons having formally recommended him to the 
Town Council, he was appointed by that body in 
January 1 720 to be " Professor of Anatomy in this 
City and College," on a salary of 5 sterling per 
annum. 

After eight months spent in preparation, Monro 
opened his dass in the theatre in Surgeons* Hall,* 
in the presence of the Lord Provost and other dig- 
nitaries, to a class of fifty-seven Students, who were 
thenceforth regularly taught from October to May.* 
This class became steadily consolidated : for the 
first decade of years its average number was 67; 
for the second decade, 109; for the third, 147. It 
appears from the Gty Records that as early as 

' Struthers, Historical Skflch, p. 2\. 

* lUiili in 1697 on tlie site of what had been part of the Blaclcfrian' 
firound. In this century it was the scene of Robert Knox's teaching, 
la iSi2 the Suigeoos removed from it to Nicolaoo Street^ and U then 
became part of the Old Royal Infinnary, and was used as a lever 
ward. 

* Monro's courses were not limited to Anatomy; they incltided 
instruction in Surgery aild S«f|iGa] TlCalintn^ ^d CVCtt MHne gHMnl 

lectures oa Physiology. 
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during the second session Monro's class had been 
joined Students " from all the several parts of 
Scotland, as also from England and Iidand." 
Encouraged by this success, Monro applied to the 
Town Council in 1733 for a permanent status in the 
University. He naturally wished, and felt it due to 
himself, that he should hold a position equivalent to 
that enjoyed by Professors in other Universities, a 
position of security and independence. But what 
he asked was contrary to the traditions and instincts 
of the Town Council, who, partly from the love of 
authority, but partly also, no doubt, from the mis- 
taken idea* that it would be unsafe to grant life- 
tenure of office to the University teachers, had 
repeatedly laid down the rule that Regentships and 
Professorships were tenable only during the pleasure 
of the patrons; and so lately as August 1719 had 
reaffirmed this principle in a peneral Act upon the 
subject. But now, as if overborne by the brilliancy 
and success of the young Monro, and probably act- 
ing under the advice of Geoi^ Dnimmond, they 
departed fnmi their former rulinga» and ''for his 

* Mu^pal eoqMnlioiU are natonUy pnme to this idea ; they 

of learning or science, and they think 
that such persons should be treated Tike the tmpioyh in a mercantile 

establishment. They forget th.Tt anything like insecurity of tenure 
attached to Frofesftorships, which &re seldom wcil-paid offices, wouU 
greatly deter able men from seeking them. The Merchant CompaDy 
of EdiobuiXh, who in 1869 liberally (bunded a Oiair of Commnciai 
and PoUtlcal Eeonomy in die University of Edinburgh, marred tteir 
gift to some extent by insisting that each appointment of a Professor 
to fill the Chair should be only for a period of $evcn years, though 
with power of re-election. This practically renders the Professor 
liable to be dismissed at the end of seven yeaisi if Us vkwS) politically 
«r odMrwiiCb ibaU have diaplaMed the deciois. 
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better encouragement, of new again nominated " 
Monro "sole Professor of Anatomy within this City 
and College, and that ad viiam aut culpatn, notwith- 
standing any Act of the Council formerly made to 
the OHitrary." Thus a most important precedent 
was laid down* which was never afterwards dq»rted 
fronii altering the whole policy of the Town Coimcil 
towards the University, and giving Professors a 
position of independence and respectabiliQr which 
they had never before enjoyed. 

The next step in the epoch-making' career of 
Monro was the removal of his Anatomical teaching 
from the Surgeons* Hall to a theatre within the 
College buildings. In April 1725, shortly before 
the close of his annual session, furious ind^;nation 
was roused in the minds of the lower ordos in 
Edinburgh by the spreading of a report that graves 
in the Grey friars Churchyard had been violated by 
some of his Students, and corpses exhumed for dis- 
section. A formidable mob surrounded burgeons' 
Hall threatening its demolition/ And nothing but 
very spirited and energetic measures on the part of 
the Magistrates could have prevented the wrecking 
of the Hall, and the destruction of the Anatomical 
preparations which Monro had during several years 
laboriously accumulated. There may very likely 
have been some foundation for the rumour which 
had excited the public mind. The number of "un- 
owned bodies" in Edinburgh, the population of 
which was then only 25,000, would be but small, and 

* Bower, ii. 183. 
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quite insuiiicient to supply subjects to a school which 
was beginning to be enthusiastic in dissection. Even 
after Elliot had commenced teaching, the want of 
subjects was felt, and an undoubted case of body* 
snatching in the Greyfriars Churchyard occurred in 
171 1, which called forth a strong denunciation from 
the College of Surgeons. The advent of Monro of 
course increas* 1 the zeal of Anatomical Students : 
and the Students of all denominations in Edinburgh 
at that day were a bold and turlnilcat set. There 
wnr, an increasing alarm as to what might be dont- ; 
in 1 72 1 the College of Surgeons ordered a clause to 
be put into the indentures of apprentices against 
violation of the churchyards ; in 1 722 a second case 
of body-snatching was stated to have taken place, 
and the clause was made more stringent; in March 
1 725, just befoie the tumult above mentioned, the 
Professor of Anatomy was ordered to report to the 
College of Suigeons on all bodies received by him, 
and to obtain permission for their use.' 

Such was the state of feeling when the Grey- 
friars Churchyard was again violated, and the mob 
rushed to Suigeons* Hall to stop the teaching of 
Anatomy. The tumult was appeased by the Magis- 
trates, who offered *'a reward of £20 sterling to 
those who would discover ihc persons that were 
accessory to stealing dead bodies ;" and shortlv after- 
wards the session of the Anatomy cla^a came to a 
close. But it is no wonder that when Monro had 
again to commence lecturing he should demure to do 

* StrotlMnh p. 91. 
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SO in safer quarters. Within the walls of the CoIl<^ 
the towered gateway uf which was guarded hy a 
Janitor, his theatre and his specimens would not be 

exposed to that immediate attack by storm with 
which he had been threatened in Surgeons' HalL 
He therefore petitioned the Town Council to allow 
him a theatre, as Professor of Anatomy, in the 
University of Edinburgh. And they, entirely meet- 
ing his views, " appropriated a fit place in the said 
University to be adapted to the said tfaotre for 
public dissections, and teaching the students under 
his inspection." And thus the Chair of Anatomy 
was removed from the premises and the partial 
control of the College of Surgeons ; it ceased inde- 
finitely to belong to " this City and College ;" it was 
localised within the University, and became the 
Chair which has been subsequently filled by several 
great Anatomists, worthy followers of Alexander 
Monro, Primus, 

There is one contemporary name which can 
never lie dissociated from the achievements of the 
first Monroj and the establishment of the Medical 
Faculty of the University, and that is the name of 
George Drummond,' the greatest JEdile that has 
ever governed the City of Edinburgh, and the wisest 
and best disposed of all the long list of Town 
Councillors and Provosts, wliu during 275 years 
acted as patrons of the College or University. The 
Medical Faculty was the creation of Ae eighieendt 
century, and it has been the boast and glory of the 
* See Appendix J, Cscmcs DavMMOira 
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University of Edinbui^ ever since. Bower says 
of Geoi^ Drummond that "froin the year 171 5 to 

time of his death, in 1766, nothing was done in 
reg-ard to the College without his advice anc^ di5^rre- 
tion ;" and this period is synchronous with that of 
tht; establishment of the Medical Faculty. It seems 
not too much to say that, but for Drummond, the 
Medical School of the University might have had a 
far less ati^icious start, and it is even possible diat 
the leading Medical School of Scotland might have 
been located at Gla^w instead of in the Metropolis. 
Dnimmond was greatly instrumental in placing the 
young Monro in a Professor's Chair, and he after- 
wards invariably supported and assisted him. And 
in several other cases, during his fifty years of influ- 
ence, he recognised genius and fostered it 

There was one especial measure fundamentally 
necessary to the realisation of John Monro's idea of 
a Medical Seminary in Edinburgh which was carried 
out by the conjoint labours of Alexander Monro and 
George Drummond : and that was the establishment 
of the Roya! tnfirmar)' of Edinburgh. Without a 
large public hospital of the kind a practical School 
of Medicine could never have existed, and, on the 
other hand, such a hospital would be, as it has been, 
an inestimable boon to the sick and wounded poor. 
The reasons in favour of such an institution were 
set forth by Monro in a pamphlet, which was circu- 
lated in 1731, but at the time little public encourage- 
ment was given to the scheme. In 1725, however, 
when Drummond became Lord Provost for the first 

VOL. I. X 
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time, he provided a basis for a subscription list by 
getting some of the funds of a " Scottish Fishery 
Company," which was then being dissolved, allocated 
for the establishment of an Infirmary. The College 
of Physicians took the matter up, and subscriptions 
for some years continued to flow in. At last, in 
1738, the foundation-stone of that building, which 
was till recently the "Royal Infirmary of Edin- 
burgh," was laid, and a great public enthusiasm on 
the subject was manifested. Drummond and Monro 
were appointed '*the Building Committee," and they 
paid the workmen with their own hands. All classes 
contributed: landowners gave stone; merchants 
gave timber ; fanners lent their carts for carriage of 
materials; even the masons and other labourers 
gave one day's work out of the month gratis^ as it 
was a building for the benefit of the poor. 

In the meantime the Town Council had been 
taking measures, doubtless under suggestion from 
the Monros and other leading members of the 
Physicians and Surgeons, to supplement the teaching 
of Anatomy and Suigeiy now provided, and estab- 
lish the systematic teaching of Medicine; They 
passed an Act in August 1 724 wherein, " considering 
the great benefit and advantage that would accrue 
to this City and Kingdom, by having all the parts 
of Medicine taught in this place; and likewise 
considering that hitherto the Institutes and Practice 
of Medicine, though the principal parts thereof, have 
not been professed or taught in the s»d College j — 
therefore they hereby institute and establirii the 
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foresaid Profession of the Institutes and Practice of 
, Medicine in their said CoHpiye, and do elect, rv>ii;i- 
nate, and choose Mr, William Porterfield, Doctor of 
Medicine in Edinburgh," to be Professor. They 
g^nted him all " powers, privileges, and imfiranities 
enjoyed by any other Professor, but at the same 
time no salary ; and. mindful how the Professorships 
of Medicine which they had created in 1685 had 
borne no fruit in the shape of teaching, they inserted 
the clause that '* Dr. Porterfield by his acceptation, 
binds and obliges himself to give colleges {i.e. courses 
of lectures) regularly, in order to the instructing of 
students in the said science of medicine." 

Even this stringent contract does not appear to 
have had the desired effect ; there is no evidence 
that Porterfield ever lectured. The City Records 
arc, .IS so often happens with them, silent alx)Ut 
particulars which one would have exjxtcted ihcm to 
narrate. In about a ymr and a half after Forter- 
field's formal appointment, two other Professors 
were with equal formality appointed to fill his Chair, 
without any word to indicate how that Chair had 
become vacant, whether by resignation, or super- 
session, or how. The facts, however, which Bower 
has elicited, suggest a conjectural explanation of the 
matter. Porterfield appears to have been a man of 
considerable private fortune, of great ability and 
accomplishments, but with a speculative* rather than 

' Soc Bowfr'^ !h'<t,^ry.\\ too ro^. PortcrficW ^ro' -iit out in 1713 
a mathenutical demonstration of the strength of the bones to resist 
tnuwrene fracture. And in 1759 * TreoHst §m fAe £>r, in wbkh 
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a practical turn of mind ; more suited to deal widl 

Natural Philosophy in application to Medicine than 
With ilic I'ractice of Physic. And withal, lie is said 
to have been a man of peculiar temper and much 
self-will. Under all these circumstances it is not 
difficult to sup[X)se that Porterfield, though he had 
been warmly recommended by the College of Physi- 
cians as one who was "otherwise well qualified, and 
also disengaged from the necessary business of all 
other public professions," and though he accepted 
the compliment implied in his appointment to be 
Professor of the Institutes and Practice of Medicine, 
yet, when he came to face the duties of the Chair, 
found that they would be irksome to htm. Being 
above the necessity of lecturing for fees»— if he found 
other able Physicians in Edinburgh anxious to do 
so, he may very likely have stepped aside in their 
favour, and have signified to the Town Council his 
resignation of the appointment which they had 
conferred upon him ; though it seems extraordinary 
that this resignation should not have been recorded. 

However this may be, we find lour members of 
the College of Physicians, Drs, John Rutherford, 
Andrew Sinclair, Andrew Plummcr, and John Innes, 
pressing forward into the breach. What these 
gentlemen first did was, in November 1724, shortly 
after the date of Porlerfield's appointment, to apply 
for the keeping and use of the College garden, with 

metaphysical and mathematical ideas were combined with anatomical 
and pbysiolo^cal obMrvatioos, and whidi contained ao t c fei e n ea to 
the diseases of Uie eye. 
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the view of rearing pbarmaceutical plants dieiein* 
They proposed to set up, at their own cost, a 

chemical laborntory in conjunction with the garden, 
their object being to supply the apothecaries' shcjps 
with drugs. And they undertook to keep and leave 
the garden in good order if they should be allowed 
a ten yea»' lease of it. The College garden was a 
large space of ground which had belonged to tJie 
dd Kirk-of-Fidd, and whtdi ran along the east side 
of the College, where the causeway and houses of 
Nicolson Stieet and South Bridge Street now are, 
and extending away to join the grounds of the 
lilack friars. It is clearly shown in the plan of 
Edinburgh drawn by Gordon of Rothicmay in 
1617 (see opposite). There was also a strip of 
garden along the south face of the old College 
buildings, where South College Street now is. The 
" yard " (or garden) of the College had been hitherto^ 
at least nominally, under die keepii^ of the Pro- 
cessors of Botany ; but the first Professor, Sutherland, 
had ultimately neglected the College yard. And the 
four petitioners, in 1 724, speak of it as havinc' been 
" formerly let to Mr. George Preston " (the third 
Professor of Botany), and as having " for some years 
lain in disorder." Perhaps the Professor of Botany 
found the keeping of the Physic Garden of the City 
sufficient to occupy his wh(de time, and did not care 
to provide a secmd edition of the same in connection 
with the College, It is indicative of the enterprising 
spirit of the Physicians in Edinburgh of those days 
that four of them should have formed themselves 
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into a little company for the production of vegetable 
drtii^s from this neglected College yard. The Town 
Council approved of the proposal, and granted the 
request of the applicants. An ulterior result of the 
movement seems to have been to bring the four 
Physicians into prominence, and into a sort of rela- 
tionship to die College which very soon became 
closer. 

In February 1726 Rutherford, Sinclair, Plummert 

and Inncs presented another petition to the Town 
Council, "craving the Council to institute the Pro- 
fession (of Medicine) in the College of Edinburgh, 
and appoint the petitioners to teach and profess the 
same." And in their preamble they stated that they 
had already, "under ^e G>uncil*s protecdon* under- 
taken the professing and teaching of Medicine in 
this G^, and, by the encouragement which the 
Council had been pleased to grant them, had carried 
it on with some success." Thus Porterfield had 
mysteriously vanished from the scene ; whether he 
had simply stcpijcd back, on second thoughts, into 
] philosophical retirement, or whetlicr differences had 
arisen between him and the patrons, we cannot teli ; 
but at all events the coast was clear, and the Town 
Council were asked to institute Professorships of 
Medicine, jtu>t as if none had hitherto existed. 
Apparently the petitionees had been supplying 
Porterficid's pbcf- is a lecturer by giving lectures 
on Medicine in th<: Town ; or, if Porterfield lectured, 
then they had been playing the part of extra-mural 
rivals, with the sanction of the Town Council. 
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That body, in reply, took the same tone as die 
petitioners had done; diey utterly ignored the 
Comroisnon which diey had given to Porterifield 
only eighteen months before, and enunciated afresh 
that " it would be of great advantage to this College, 
City, and Country, that Medicine in all its branches 
be professed here, by such a number of Professors 
of that science as may by themselves promote 
students to their degrees, with as great solemnity 
as is done in any other College or Univernty at 
home or abroad." These were important words, 
and the Act in which they are contained, passed 
under the Provostship of George Drummond, con- 
stituted the charter of the Medical Faculty of the 
University of Edinburgh. Hitherto there had been 
isolated measures, and the title of " Professor" had 
been conferred in an honorary way upon individuals. 
But now for the first time the Town Council showed 
that they understood what tt necessary to make a 
University Medical School — namely, a sufficient 
staff of Professors to instruct Students in all the 
main branches of Medical Science, and then conduct 
them to graduation with all the guarantees that the 
degree of any other University could give. And 
such a staff the Town Council were now resolved 

to create. 

It is true that prior to 1726 the degree of 
Doctor of Medicine had not infrequently* been 

> The first Medical degree conferred by tfce University was in 
1705 ; the socnnt! in 1710. Alto>,'ciher twenty-one degrees were con- 
ferred on the recommendation of the College of Physicians prior to 
1716^ ut whicli, howevtr, two woe Mlaiiniont tui ttauhmf granted lo 
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conferred by "the Universttjr of Edinburgh"; but 
this had been invariably done at the instance and 
by the recommendation of the Royal College of 
Physicians. Thus we find a minute of that body, 
dated 1 710, which narrates that " the President and 
three Fellows of the Royal College of Physicians 
having been appointed by the said College ' to take 
trial of the teaming and qualification of Mr. Jonathan 
Harly, in order to his obtaining the degree of Doctor 
of Medicine, having discoursed vrith the said Mr. 
Harly, and prepared several questions, both in the 
theory and practice of Medicine, do find him a man 
of good learning^, and sufiRcicntly qualified for 
obtaining the degree aforesaid ; and therefore we 
recomniend him to the Reverend and Honourable 
the Principal, Professors, and Masters of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, that diey will be pleased to 
confer the degree of Doctor of Medicine on the 
said Mr. Jonathan Harly." One peculiarity here 
was that the recommendation for a degree was 
made, not to the Town Council as patrons, not to 
the Lord Provost as Rector or Chancellor of the 
University, but directly to the Principal and Pro- 
fessors as the deg^ree-giving body, and the fountain 
of Academical honour. And in this understanding 

Doctors of other Universities. It is noted in the Crndjation Book 
that no Thesis was produced by any of the twenty-one persons thus 
graduated. 

' That is to say, the Royal College of Physicians. These words, 
however, were endeavoured to be wrested, in an action of the Senatus 
Acadoaicitt «cuiist the Town Council, so late as 1850^ to mean " that 
these SmnAien were actacted by the Principal and Pfofiaeors of th« 
CoUegQ * of Edinbiiigh. 
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the Town Council appear to have tacitly arquiesced. 
It is therefore the more surprising that on other 
occasions diejr should have rafused to recognise dut 
the Town's College contained within itself a 
" Faculty^ or Senaius Academiciis. 

But in 1726 they were bent on strengthening 
their College and raising it to the dignity of " any 
College or University whatsoever." And especially 
they resolved to give it the means of educating and 
examining for itself candidates for its degrees in 
Medicine. They proceeded, accordingly, to " unani- 
moudy constitute, nominate* and appoint Drs. 
Andrew Sinclair and John Rutherford, to be Pro- 
fessors of the Theory and Practioe of Medicine; 
and Drs. Andrew Plummer and J<^n Innes, to be 
Professors of Medicine and Chemistry* in the College 
of Edinburgh ; with full power to all of them to 
profess and teach Medicine in all its branches — to 
examine candidates, and to do every other thing 
requisite and necessary to the graduation of doctors 
of medicine." They conferred these appointments 
ad viiam aui aUpam ; but they were to be unaccom- 
panied by any salary out of the Ctt/s revenues. 

This Act of 1726 not only established die 
Medical Faculty of the University by creating four 
Professorships in Medicine, in addition to the Chair 
of Anatomy already existing, but it also for the first 
time recognised on the part of the Town Council 

' Cranfurd, who in 1713 had been appointed '^PrafeMor of Cbenis* 
try in the Univcnity of EdlBfauifbt* nmt now h«¥t dther 4ecMit4 
or che have voluntarily diieodtiiMiiod life oocniBiial oouraw cf locnao 

(see above, p. 297). 
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the right of the Principal and Professors to "deliber- 
ate and vote on the affairs of general concern to the 
College." Of course the practice of so deliberating 
and voting had long existed, but it had never been 
recognised, and on one occasion, at least, the right 
had been formally denrad (see above, pp. 240-a46). 
But now the Council, being in a more reasonable 
frame of mind, recognised the practice, and proceeded 
to regulate it by ordaining that of the four new 
Professors "two only' shall at one time have the 
privilege of voting with the other Professors in 
College affairs." They were to enjoy this privilege 
in alternate yeare ; first, one Professor of the Theory 
and Practice of Medicine, and one Professor of 
Medicine and Chemistry were to be privil^;ed for 
a year to deliberate and vote, and then for the next 
year they were to be disfranchised, and the other 
pair were to come in. The term " Senatus Academi- 
cus " is never used in the Act, but the existence of 
such a body is clearly implied by its provisions. 
And, as if acting on the encouragement which they had 
received, the Principal and Professors met in the sub- 
sequent October as a Stttahu Aeademieus, and having 
recognised the five Medical Professors as a Medicd 
Faculty, entered them as such in their minutes. 

"The Town Council had not exactly defined the 
provinces of the four Professors whom they 
appointed ; it appears, however, that while Dr. 

* The reason for limiting the new Medical votes in the CoHege 
Councili is not known. Perhaps the Aits P r ofessors may have maide 

.1 representation on the subject. The restriction w.is rcmovfd hf an 
Act of the Tuwii Council on the 36tb February 1729. 
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Plummcr lectured on Chemistry, or rather Chemif^ 
cal Pharmacy, Dr. Innes ignored the lerm *'Chein> 
istrf ** in h^ commissioa, and simply taught dte 
Practice of Physic conjointly with Dr. Rudierford, 

who lectured on Boerhaave's Aphorismi de Cogno- 
seendis et Curandis Morbis. Dr. Sinclair, who had 
chosen the Institutes of Theory of Medicine as his 
province, took the Iv'^titutiones Medico; of the same 
author for his text-book. There was no longer any 
diUttanteAsm about the Medical Professorships in 
the College; systemadc courses were henceforth 
delivered, though for a time there was a want of 
originatity about them, as diey were entirely a re- 
production of the system of Boerhaave.* 

On the same day (9th February 1726) on which 
the Town Council added four new Professors to the 
staff of the College they also proceeded to appoint 
a Professor of Midwifery, not, however, for the 
College, but for the City. It was hardly contem- 
plated in those days diat Medical Studente should go 
through a course of obstetrics, the whole practice 
and profession of which was then left to females. 
But one Mr. Joseph Gibson, a Surgeon of Edin- 
burgh, had outstepped his era, and had for some time 
practised this important art In the town of Leith, 
and, supported by the recommendations of members 
of the Colleges of Physicians and Surgeons, he now 
applied to the Town Council to create him a Pro- 

* 'l lie notices in the Scots Ma^asiue of the courses (if Irrtiires in 
the University of Edinburgh for 174' <•© not contain .nny particular* 
as to tbe teaching; of the Medical PrafesMWi beyond what is above 
given. 
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fessor, which they did, nominating him " Professor 
of Midwifery in this City and privileges," with power 
lo him *' to profess and teach the said art, in as large 
an extent as it is taught in any city or place where 
this profession is already instituted." And with this 
appointment they joined a system of rules for the 
regulation of the practice of Midwifery in Edinburgh. 
Here again we have an instance of a branch of study 
elevated into a Professorship owing to suggestions 
from without. As Bower says : " This institution, like 
every other connected with the history of Medicine 
in Edinburgh, originated with the colleges of Physi* 
cians and Surgeons." At first, as in other cases, 
the Professorship of Midwifery was general and un- 
attached, but subsequently it was incorporated into 
the University. On the death of Giboon in 1739 
he was succeeded by Mr. Robert Smith, who re- 
ceived a commission appointing htm " Professor of 
Midwifery in this City's College," " with the same 
privileges and immunities which the other Professors 
in the said College do enjoy, or that are known to 
appcrlani 10 a Trofcssor of Midwifery in any other 
well regulated city or place,"* 

The next great step in the progress of the Medi- 

' The researches of Professor A. R. Simpson (sec his Introductory 
Lecture on die HiOtry ffki CA«nr ^ Midwifery^ etc, Edinbnrgli, 
1883, pp. 9, to\ lead to the conclusion that Joseph Gibson was the 
first person who ever received the title of " Professor of Midwifery." 
Professor SimpMNi tay* that none of the tit)e»f>ages of the ebstctaic 
treatises prior to 1726 indicate that the authors had that title. And he 
refers to Kilhan'a GtburUkhrt^ p. 2J, for the fact that the University 
of Stiasburg was Ibt fnmt 00 the Coniitient to have • PnifesMnhlp of 
Midwileiy, dating from 1718, U, two yeara after Cibeon had received 
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cal School of the University was made in 1 746, 
when George Drummond, after an interval of twenty 
years, returned to office as Lord Provost, in the 
autumn succeedincj" the 1)attle of Culloden. The 
Royal Infirmary, his creation, had then been opened, 
and one of the first acts of his administration was to 
institute clinical lectures in the Inhrmar>'. The 
Managers^ by bis advice, permitted all Students of 
Medicine, upon paying a small gratuity, to attend 
tbe hospital. Dr. Rutherford, as Professor of the 
Practice of Physic, commenced delivering clinical 
lectures in the winter session of 1^46-47, and was 
immediately attended by a large number of Students. 
Rutherford's clinical courses were continued over 
twenty years, and he thus solidly inaugurated that 
practical instruction in Medicine for which the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh has been distinguished. 

We have seen that in 1726 the Senatus Academi- 
cus reco{:jnised five Professors as constituting the 
Medical 1 acuity, naiiiciy, those of Anatomy, Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, Practice of Physic, and two joint 
Professors of Medicine and Chemistry. The next 
expansion in the Faculty took place in the province 
of Botany. The Town Council, so lonj^^ back as 
1676, had given the title of ** Professor of Botany in 
the Town's College" to Mr. Sutherland, Keeper of 
the Physic Garden. But this was an outside and 
quasi -honorary Professorship, and no systematic 

his appointment in Edinburgh. The Town CoancU then, ia speaking 

of"<tthit ritics and pi, iccs where this |)r>irc<<^mn is institute?,'' wrre 
unconscious ih.tt they were doing something original, and were not 
fellowii^ bnt Imiikdingi a pnccdmt 
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teaching in Botany seems to have been given, either 

by Sutherland or by his two successors in the 
appointment, Cliaili s and George Preston. At last 
Dr. Charles Alston aij| ( ared on the scene ; he had 
devoted his life to the study of Botany, and had especi- 
ally imbued himself at Leyden with the ideas of 
Boerhaave on this science. On returning to Edin- 
burgh about the year 1720, aged thirty-seven, he 
seems to have got the sinecure office of King's 
Botanist in connection with the gardens of Holyrood, 
and to have begun giving some lectures. Eighteen 
years later, in the year 1738, George Preston died, 
and the Town Council, "considering that were a Pro- 
fessor of Medicine and Botany elected and installed 
in the City's College, it would in a great measure 
contribute to the advancement of learning, etc.; they 
therefore appoint Dr. Charles Alston, etc" And 
this vigorous man, commencing when he was fifty- 
five years old, delivered two courses of lectures 
annually for the next twenty- two years — one on 
Botany and one on Materia Medica. And so the 
teaching of these two subjects got regularly estab- 
lished in the University. 

W'iiat had been thus begun was diligently carried 
forward by Dr. John Hope, who in 1761 was 
appointed by the Town Council " Prolessor of 
Botany and Materia Medica." Like his predecessor, 
he gave an annual course in each of these subjects, 
and he laboured indefatigably in introducing the 
Linnsean system into Scotland. But subdivision 
and specialisation of science was required in order 
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to give the Medical School of the University its 

complete organisation. In 1768 Dr. Hope received 
a commission Iroin the King as Regius Professor of 
Botany, and he then appears to have recommended 
to the patrons that the province of Materia Medica 
should be separated from his Chair and entrusted to 
other hands. Accordingly Dr. Francis Home, who 
was well qualified by study and experience at home 
and abroad for this charge, was ap{x>inted to a separ- 
ate Professorship of Materia Medica. which he 
worthily inaugurated during a period of thirty years. 

In 1770 the Medical School of the University 
received a fresh augmentation directly from the 
hands of the Crown» for in January of (hat year we 
find recorded a petition of Dr. Robert Ramsay, 
setting forth that he had been appointed by the 
King» on the 13th March 1767, Regius Professor of 
Natural History, and Keeper of the Museum in the 
University, with a salary of £70 per annum ; and 
praying to be admitted Professor, under the usual 
reservation of the town's rights, and to be appointed 
by the Town Council Keeper of the Museum, with 
a comnii:>sion from them, which [x tiiion the Council 
graciously acceded to. on condition that Dr. Ramsay 
conform to their regulations, and lit livfr to the clerk 
a full list or inventory of the curiosities belonging to 
the University. 

Unfortunately, the paucity of those curiosities 
and, in fact, the want of a proper Museum* of 

» Sec Appendix K. TUB NATURAL HisrTORY Museum or the 
UmvERSITV. 
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Natural History, put great difficulties in the way of 
Dr. Ramsay, who appears, either from this or some 
other cause> to have seldom attempted lecturing. 
The Chair of Natural History, like so many others 
in the University of Edinbuigh, made a lame start 
But on the death of Ramsay Dr. John Walker, a 
Scotch clergyman of great ability, who had acquired 
considerable note as a naturalist, received from the 
Crown the newly-inbiituicd rrolessorship, and he, 
with great zeal and energy, both enlarged the 
Natural History collections in the University, and 
gave regular courses of lectures, which were attended 
by a L^oofl numlx r of the Students, and also by many 
amateur pupils of riper age. 

During the fifty years between 1720 and 1770 
there were instituted in the University of Edinburgh 
eight Chairs belonging to the Faculty of Medicine 
(Anatomy, Institutes of Medicine, Practice of Physic, 
Chemistry, Midwifery, Botany, Materia Medica, 
and Natural History), and a system of clinical 
teaching in Medicine, had been organised. This 
foundation of a great Medical school was mainly 
due to the impulse which came from the Edinburgh 
Coll^;es of Physicians and Surgeons, seconded by 
the g^x)d*will and sagacity of George Drummond. 
But some credit must also be given to the Govern* 
ment of that day. Dr. Somerville' says : "I know it 
lo be a f.ict that Provost Drummond, die inobi. meri- 
torious benefactor of the community over which he 

1 ^fy Own Lift and Times, 174MS14, by Thointt Somcrvilk^ D.D., 
Minister of Jedbtugb, p. j8a 
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presided, did not find himself at liberty to promise 
any preferment ai the disposal of the Town Council 
of Edinburgh without the previous consent of Lord 
Milton, the delegate and poHtical agent of Archibald 
Duke of Argyll. It was fortunate for the public that 
in the enlightened sch'-mc tor i/iling the Chairs in the 
University with the ablest candidates, the Duke of 
Argyll concurred with Lord Provost Drummond." 
Nothing, indeed, could be more fortunate or more 
creditable to the patron <^ than the selection made 
by them of Professors to fill the various Chairs ; but 
the personal qualifications of those Professors must 
be reserved for subsequent consideration. 

The Faculty of Medicine might soon have been 
still farther increased, had it not been for the resist- 
ance of the Senatus Academicus. But in fact almost 
every subsequent addition to the Faculty, beyond 
the original eight Chairs, met with determined 
opposition from existing Professors, owing to that 
conservatism to which allusion has bctu already 
made (above, p. 290) ; and thus improvements in 
the L^niversity sy*»trm had to be forced tipon the 
University from without. In 1 777 th(- Colle:^e of 
Surgeons, being desirous to have Surgery taught in 
the University by a separate Professor, memorialised 
the Crown on the subject. But they were defeated 
by the influence of Alexander Monro, secmutmSt who 
selfishly demanded to keep the teaching of Surgery, 
as well as of Anatomy, on the ground that both his 
father and himself had taught both subjects (above, 

p. 30a note). He was supported by Principal 
VOL. r. Y 
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Robertson and by the other Medical Professors, and 
the Town Council granted him a new Commission, 
"exjiressly bearing him to be Professor of Medicine 
and particularly of Anatomy and Surgery;" they, 
however, reserved power to themselves or their suc- 
cessors in office " to separate the offices of Professor 
of Anatomy and Surgery at any time after the 
decease of the said Dr. Alexander Monro." Dr. 
A. Hamilton (Chairman of the Surgeons and after- 
wards Professor of Midwifery) protested against 
this, because "as the surgeon must be formed by 
witnessing practice on the living body, the Professor 
of Anatomy could not give the rudiments of the art 
of Surgery."* But in vain; for more than fifty 
years deference continued to be paid to the interests 
of the Monro family, and the separate teaching of 
Systematic Surgery was prevented in the Uni- 
versity. 

The introduction of Clinical Surgery was, how- 
ever, unopposed; this occurred in 1802, when Mr. 
James Russell, Surgeon, petitioned the Town 
Council to the effect that, " The high reputation 
which the University of Edinburgh enjoys as a 
school of Medicine, whitlier Students resort even 
from the continents of Europe and of America, is 
greatly due to the clinical instruction in Medicine 
here given; iAal it is expedient to add to this ch'ni- 
cal instruction in Suigery also; lAal Mr. Russell 

' See Dr. Gairdncr's paper On (he Hutoty 0/ the Meditai ProfcS' 
sioH im Ediiitur^h in the EdiMkm^ MttNtai J*umai fbr p. 
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himself undertook in 1786 to give some clinical 
lectures in practical Surgery, and that in seventeen 
years he has given twenty^four courses of such 
lectures and has received h^ testimony in their 
favour ; he therefore prays the Town Council to 
erect his Lectureship into a Professorship in the 
University, under the title of 'the Clinical and 
Pathologicnl Professor of Surgery.'" 1 his petition 
having been referred to the Senatus Academicus, 
they, after conference with the Managers of the 
Royal Infirmary, reported in favour of it,«->-on con- 
dition that the r^hts of the Professor of Anatomy 
and Surgery be not interfered with, and that the 
*' Professor of Clinical Surgery " do not give courses 
of Systematic Surgery. 

The Town Council accordingly took steps for 
obtaining from the Crown some endowment for the 
Chair which was to be established, and, with the 
assistance of the Dundases, they were successful in 
this attempt In June 1803 there came down a 
Commission from George III. creating a Chair of 
Ctinicat Suigery in the UniversiQr of Edinbucgh 
with an endowment of ^^50 per annum out of tiie 
"Bishops' Rents," and appointing Mr. James Russell 
as the first Professor ; — with clauses, however, pro- 
tecting the rights of the Professor of Anatomy and 
Surgery, as had been suggested by the Senatus. 

The want of a separate Chair of Systematic 
Surgery began to be more and more felt, especially 
owing to the comparative incompetence of Alex- 
ander MoniOk terlkUt who (as ''conjoint Professor to 
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his aged father ") was monopolisii^ the nibjecta of 
Anatomy and Surgery, In 1804 College of 

Surpeons published an advertisement in which they 
said that they "have appointed Mr. John Thomson, 
' Professor of Surgery to the College ' and have 
directed him to deliver annually during the Winter 
Session, a ooiuse of lectures on the Principle and 
Practice of Svargery,'* They added that these lec- 
tures would be "a valuable addition to the system 
of Medical Education in the University.** The 
Senatus Academicus were at once up in arms 
against this announcement. They wanted to take 
legal proceedings, on the ground that the rights of 
the Town Council were being infringed, but they 
were advised by their Faculty of Laws not to do so, 
as "the restraining danse in the Royal charter of 
1 583 does not appear to have been acted upon to 
the effect of restraint and exclusion, and therefore 
probably would not be enforced by a Court of Law." 
For instance, they pointed out that a "Professor- 
ship of Conveyancing " had been instituted by the 
Writers to the Signet (above, p. 290) not many years 
ago, and never interfered with. 

The Senatus refrained on this occasion from 
going to law, but they were stUl busying themselves 
about a memorial for getting Mr. John Thomson 
stopped from holding the Professorship of Surgery 
which the College of Surgeons had conferred upon 
him. when all of a sudden, on the 7th November 
1S06, they were informed that a Commission from 
George I IL liad comeMown erecting a " Professor- 
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ship of Military Surgeiy in our University of Edin- 
bui^h," to be endowed witli an annual salary of 
jC lOO from Bishops' Rents, and appointing Mr. 
John Thomson to be first Professor. The Town 
Council apparently considered themselves bound by 
the terms of their conunisston (above, p. 322) to 
Alexander Monro, steundus, vrho was still alive. 
They therefore had gone to work by a side wind to 
get the teaching of Surgery in the University sup- 
plemented. The new Royal Commission was 
leceived by the Senatus under protest from the 
Monros that it encroached upon their rights, and that 
it had been obtained " in consequence of surprise 
and misconception and want of due information on 
the part of His Majesty's Ministers," 

In 18 16 the Town Council proposed the creation 
ofa Chur of " Comparative Anatomy and Veterinary 
Sutgery." The Senatus <q>p08ed dils and pelidoned 
against it, though one of their body, who was always 
enlightened and liberal— Dr. Duncan senior — refused 
to join in their petition, protesting " that such a Chair 
would be no prejudice to any existing- Professorship, 
and would be highly advantageous and creditable to 
the University." 

In 1829 the Royal Commission, which was then 
sitting, having informed the Senatus that they meant 
to recommend the establishment of a separate Chair 
of Surgery, Dr. Monro, ierlius, protested against 
this on the grounds that "Surgery " was included in 
his Commission ; that he had prepared a course of 
lectures on the subject ; and that his pupils had 
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always continued numerous in spite of the rivalry of 
other schools. He perhaps would not have admitted 
that this last circumstance was due to the fame of 
the Medical School of the Univenity and not to his 
own merits. But h was wdl known diat many 
Students, after payii^ him bis fees and nonunally 
enrolling in his class (with a view to graduation) 
had gone outside the University for instruction in 
Surgery, and had thus been obliged to pay for the 
same subject twice over. Monro addetl the very 
curious reason th.ii it would be hard on him to 
restrict him to Anatomy, as he could only teach it 
imperfectly, owing to the deficiency of bodies for 
dissection. He said that there were only one 
hundred unclaimed bodies per anfOiMYti Edinbuigfai 
and that fifty during the winter months was an 
inadeqi:ate supply for all the teachers of Anatomy. 

I')Ut tl'.e protests of Dr. Monro received their 
quicliti in Scplcmbcrvi83i, when the matter w;ls cut 
short by a resolution of the Government to establish, 
in accordance with representations from the Town 
Council, not only a Chair of Surgery, but also one of 
Palhdogy. The announcement of this intention 
caused great excitement in the Senatus, who eX" 
pressed their sentiments on the suhiects in a letter 
to the Town Council. Their dislike to the proposed 
Crown appointments led them even to say that the 
patronage of the University had better be left in 
the hands of the Town Council, who were "always 
impartial and amenable to public opinion." This 
language, used for the purpose of the moment, was 
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very different from that which die Senatus had 

employed a few years previously* nor did they after- 
wards adhere to the same view, aa will be shown in 

a subsequent chapter. 

On the iith October 1831 Commrssions from 
William IV. were presented, nominating Dr. John 
Thomson and John William Turner, Esq.» to be 
respecUvdy Professors of Pathology and Surgery 
in the University of Edinbuigh. There were 
certain peculiarities in these appointments. They 

v^ave no stipend to either of the Professors from 
Bishops' Teinds or otherwise ; on the other hand, 
the Commissions gave each Professor power " /o 
ejcamine candidates and do everything that may be 
rcquired.and necessary to the graduation of Doctore^ 
of Medicitte.** This clause might be construed as 
making the classes of Pathology and Surgery neces- 
sary for Medical graduation, and it was thus an 
interference on the part of the Crown with the regu- 
lations of the University. And as such it was pro- 
tested against, of course without effect, both by the 
Xown Council and the ^Senatus. The latter body 
sent up a long representation to Lord Melbourne 
to the effect that a Chair of Pathology was unneces- 
sary and inexpedient as the Chair of the Practice of 

v^hysic covered this subject ; and as to a Chair of 
Surgery, that they would agree to separate teaching 
of Surgery, provided th.at so long as Monro gave a 
distinct course of lectures upon it, this should be 
considered equivalent to the course of the new 
ProfesscNT. To this representation Lord Melbourne, 
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then Home Secretary, vouchsafed only a brief reply 
— that the Uiing was done and there was an end of 
iti and that if the Senatus felt themselves aggrieved 
they might go to law. Thus two most important 
Chairs were introduced against the wishes of the 
Senatus Academicus, and the foundation of these 
Chairs in 1831 completed the Professorial staff of 
the Faculty of Medicine, a Chair of Qinical Surgery 
having been added in 1803 to the eight previously 
existing Chairs of the Faculty ; a Chair of Military 
Surgery in 1806; and a Chair of Medical Juris- 
prudence, belonging to the r\'iculties both of Laws 
and of Medicine, in 1807 (above, p. 291). The 
number of the Medical Professorships was thus 
raised to thirteen, and there was now almost a 
superlluity of the teaching of Surger)'. But on the 
death of Sir George Ballingall, Professor of Military 
Surgery, 1856. Syme, the Professor of Clinical 
Surgery, wrote to Lord Panmure, then Secretar)^ of 
State for War, recommending that the Chair of 
Military Surgery should be removed from Edinburgh 
to the neighbourhood of some great Military and 
Naval Hospital. The Crimean War had doubtless 
called attention to the subject, and the Government 
approving of Professor Syme's suggestion suppressed 
the Chair of Military Surgery in the University of 
Edinburgh, thus reducing the Medical Faculty to its 
present complement of twelve Professors. 

We have related above (p. 265) the decline of 
Arts graduation in the University of Edinburgh 
during the last ccniury. VViiii ihe Medical classes 
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during the same pexiod the case was exactly 
oppoute. From the date of the establishment of 
the Medical Faculty in 1726 to the end of the 

century, the custom of graduation in Medicine took 
root, nn ! the number of these receiving the degree 
of Doctor of Medicine steadily increased. At first, 
from 1726 to 1748, under half-a-dozen names on an 
average each year are rec o rded b the Z«i ^ 
Graduates m Mediciiie. From the middle <rf' the 
century, just when die giaduations in Arts were 
dwindling to nothing, Medical graduatbns rose to 
an average of over a dozen per annum. And, on a 
rough computation, after 1 770 over twenty of these 
degrees we re taken annually ; after i 780 over thirty ; 
and at the end of last century over fifty. During 
the early part of the present century the number 
soon rose to a hundred ; in 1834 as many as one 
hundred and forty took the M.D. d(^;ree; and in 1837 
the high-water of Medical graduation (prior to the 
Universities Act of 1858) was reached, there being 
one hundred and sixty Medical Graduates, whereof 
fifty were Scotch, forty-six English, thirty-six Irish, 
and the rest from the West Indies, Canada, and other 
colonies, with a few from foreign countries. Of course 
the Medical dq;ree had a solid professional value, 
which increased in proportion as the Medical Sdiool 
of the University advanced in public estimation. 

While these degrees were being increasingly 
sought after by Students rht Medical Faculty and 
the Senatus Acadcmicus were watchful over the 
conditions under which they should be conferred. 
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In 1767 Siaiuta Soleunia were enacted within the 
University for the onkring of Medical degrees. 

For the Arts Faculty regulations in the English 
langTjagc would, at that date, have been considered 
good enough. But the Medical Faculty had always 
about them an air of old-fashioned dignity ; and it 
was quite in keeping with their wigs and gold-headed 
canes that they should put forth statutes couched in 
not luiclassical Latin. The Staiuia Solennta of 
1767 were afterwards, from time to time, slightly 
modified; — in 1777, in 1783, in 1811, in 181 3, in 
1814, in 1818, in 1823, and in 1825; button the 
whole, it may be said that the system laid down in 
1767, and the form of examination for Medical 
degrees then prescribed, remained the same in 
their essential particulars down to 1833, when new 
Staiuia were promulgated, which introduced essen- 
tial changes into the system, especially as regards 
the mode of examining candidates for degrees. 

The chief features of the scheme of the SUUufa 
Saiennm of 1 767 were as follows : — 

ist No one was to be admitted as a candidate 
for a degree in Medicine who had not thoroughly 
completed a course of study in all the branches of 
Medical teaching in this or some other University. 
Ten years afterwards (in 1777) this rule was defined 
to mean : *' The candidate shall have attended classes 
in Anatomy and Surger\\ Chemistry, Botany, 
Materia Medica and Pharmacy, the Theory and 
Practice of Medicine, and the lectures in Clinical 
Medicine given in the Royal Infirmary." No 
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change in this list of subjects was made till 1825, 
when Midwifery was added as a necessary subject, 
and the candidate was required to have gone through 

a three months' course in any two of the following : — 
Praciical Anatomy, Natural History. Meilical Juris- 
prudence, Clinical Surgery, and Mi]iLir\ Surgery. 
In 1783 the course of Medical study necessary for 
graduation was fixed at three years, of which at 
least one year was to have been passed at the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. In 1825 the course was 
raided to four years, with exceptions in favour of 
Masters of Arts» Surgeons to the Army, Navy, or 
East India Company, and Hospital Assistants. 

2d, The candidate, having applied to the Dean 
of the Medical Faculty three months before the 
Graduation day, was to be privately examined, at 
the house of one of the Professors, as to his literary 
attainments in general, and as to his proficiency in 
the diflerent branches of Medicine. 

This Examination comprised what is now called 
the " Preliminary Examination in Arts.*' It decided 
whether a candidate knew enough Latin to be allow ed 
to graduate. It also i nahled the Facuiiy to judge, 
no clov]l)t with sufticient accuracy, whether a candi(.!aie 
had not better be seiU back, lu his Medical studies for 
another year. Many were so ?;ent Kick, but as the 
whole transaction was private no disgrace attended 
failure at this trial In 181 1, however, such private 
investigations appear to have been discontinued. 

3d. The next step for a candidate, who had 
passed the first ordeal, was to submit a Medical Thesis 
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to one of the Professors, who was to read and correct 
it, and, if he approved it, to sign it accordingly. 

4th. The candidate was next to be examined 
more minutely by two ProfesaorSt in the presenoe of 
the Faculty, on the diflerent branches of Medicine 

5th. Then two of die Aphornnw of Hippocrates 
were to be given him for explanation and illustration. 
He was to make his comments in writing, and defend 
them before the Faculty. 

6th. Next he was to have two cases [morSorum 
hisioria) given him, with questions atuched. He 
was to return answers in writing, and defend them 
before the Faculty. 

7th. Then, if all had previously gone wdl, he 
was to have his Thesis printed by the University 
printer, and present copies to each member of the 
Faculty of Medicine. And on the Graduation day 
he would defend his Thesis, and then receive the 
Doctor's degree. 

8th. All the above-mentioned exercises, both 
oral and written, were to be in the Ladn language. 

This system, substantially unchanged, continued 
in vogue till 1834, when for the first time Theses 
written in English were accepted.' An Emeri^ 
Professor, still living, describes his own examination 

' The Senaius Academicus having resolved in October 1833 that 
for ibe future the language of Medical Theses should be optional, on 
the next Gfadiatton day (ist August 1834), out of one hundred and 
ten gnduatei only nineteen preiented Latin Theses, the rest English 
ones. In 183$ there were two Latin Theses ; one wis by a Spaniard, 
the other by an Irishnvin named Fpaphroditus Young. "n 1837 
two ; in one ; in 1840 the last of the Latin Theses was gucn in 
by A itHdeot frnn Jamam. 
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in iS$t ; how he attended, m evening dress, at the 
house of one of the Professors, and, taking his place 
at a table round which all the Medical Professors 
were assembled, was asked questions by each of 
them successively in Latin, to which he replied in 
the same language. Such an examination must 
have been extremely incomplete. That which is 
now divided into three stages — ihr First and 
Second Professional and the Third or Clinical 
Examinations — ^was then all got through in a single 
sitting by means of a few oral questions, without 
either examination papers or practical examinations. 
And both examiners and examinee were doubtless 
hampered by having to interchange ideas in what 
was to both of them a dead language.* But the 
Medical Examinations of the University were greatly 
improved by the Staiuia of 1833, which substituted 
English for Latin as the language for both oral 
and written tests, and in lieu of the private house 
system introduced Examinations held within the 
University and divided into two stages; the first 
scientitic (in AnaLuiny, Chemistry, Botany, Insti- 
tutes of Medicine, and Zoology), the second pro- 
fessional (in Materia Medica, Pathology, Practice of 
Medicine, Surgery, Midwifer}% and Medical Juris- 
prudence). Each stage consisted of both written 
and oral examinations. The system only required 
a little improvement by the Commission of to 
become perfectly efficient and thorough. 

' A graphic account by the Ute Sir R. Christison ot ht» own c&Jnu* 
utigo ttfider thl* »ystciii will b« given MbMqiieaily. 
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IV. When we consider the enlightened views of 
the Reformers as to what a School of Theology 
should be, the zeal of the people of Edinburgh in 
the seventeenth century for die endowment of a 
Cbatr of Divinity in their College, and the desire of 
Henderson, and afterwards of Carstares, to have 
learned teachers of Theology brought to Scotland 
from abroad ; above all, when we consider that the 
General Assembly had special supervision of the 
" Uivinity Halls" in the Universities, we cannot but 
be struck by observing that the period during which 
the Faculties of Arts, Laws, and Medicine were 
developed in the University of Edinburgh brought 
no corresponding development to the Faculty of 
Divinity. A Chair of Ecclesiastical History had 
been added in 1 702 (above, p. 23 1 ) ; after this matters 
remained in statu quo for nearly one hundred and 
fifty years, and the condition of the Divinity School 
of the University in the middle of the last century, 
as depicted by contemporary records, seems deplor- 
able In the University programmes published in 
the Scots Mag^auM for 1741 the ''Professors of 
Divinity" were stated to be (i) "The Rev. Dr. 
William Wishart, Principal of the College and First 
Professor of Divinity." The latter title, however, 
was honorary; the Principal did not lecture; "his 
chief business being to have the over-sight of the 
College ; to take an account of the proficiency of the 
students in Philosophy and the Languages ; to pre- 
side in UniversiQr meetings; and to confer all 
degrees." (2) "The Rev. Mr. John Gowdie. Pro- 
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fessor of Divinity," who lectured " on Bin. PieMi 
Tkidogia Ckristiam and on aome parts of the sacred 
text" (3) *'The Rev. Mr. Patrick Cuming, Pro- 
fessor of Church History," who gave lectures *'on 
Jo, Alphonsi Tumitni CompemUum HutvHm 
Efclestasiua" The Professor of Hebrew in 1741 
did not advertise himself among the Professors of 
Divinity, but among the " Professors of Arts and 
Sciences." He taught Lcusden's Ilcbrcio Grammar^ 
and "analysed the Old Testament in Mcbrcw." 

Even if we reckon the Professor of Hebrew as 
bclon^MML; to the Faculty of Divinity, that gives us 
a Faculty ot only three Chairs, as the Principal was 
only nominally a Professor. But attendance on two 
out of three of those classes was left optional to the 
Divinity Students. Thus Dr. Somerville, referring 
to the Hebrew class in 1759, when a very able man, 
Dr. Robertson, was Professor, says ** When I was 
a student of divinity Hebrew was little cultivated, 
or altogether omitted, by the greater number of the 
theological students.*' And of the Church Hbtory 
class he says: **Dr. Cuming, as required by the 
terms of his appointment, delivered a lecture once a 
week during four months of the Session, on Church 
History. Attendance at this class not being an in- 
dispensable qualihcalion lor probationary trials, few 
of the Divinity Students attended." Thus the only 
Theological ic.iching which was required in those 
(l.iys by the General Assembly, as a preparation for 
the Ministry, was that given in the Divinity Class of 
* jl^r Own lift amd TSmuit p. itL 
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Professor Gowdie. Of its quality we may form a 
conception from the lively and irreverent remini- 
scences of "Jupiter'* Carlyle. "The Professor," says 
he, ** thot^h said to be learned, was dull and tedious 
in hb lectures, insomuch that at the end of seven 
years he had only lectured half through Pictet's 
Compend of Tlieology. There was one advantage 
attending the lectures of a dull professor — viz. that 
he could form no school, and the students were left 
entirely to themselves and naturally formed opinions 
far more liberal than those they got from the Pro- 
fessor. This was the answer I gave to Patridc Lord 
Eltbank, one of the most ingenious and learned 
noUemen of his time^ when he asked me one day, 
many years afterv-ards, what could be the reason 
that young clersn men of that period so far surpassed 
their predeccs: urs of his early days in useful accom- 
plishments and liberality ol mind — viz. that the Fra- 

ftssor of TAeoiegy was duU and DuUh ami praHx, 
His Lordship said he perfectly understood me, and 
that this entirdy accounted for the diange;'* Car- 
lyle adds: "In the following winter (November 

1 741) I attended the Divinity Hall at Edinbui^h 
again for three or four months, and delivered 
a discourse De Fid^ Salvifica, a very improper 
subject for so young a student which attracted no 
attention from any one but the Professor, vdio 
was pleased widi it, as it resembled his own Dutdt 
Latin." 

If torpid Professors of Divinity were a condition 
favourable to the production of cleigymen of that 
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type whidi "JufMter" adnuied and rqireaeiited — 
namdy *' Moderates," who were at the same time 

men of the world, and presentable in society — that 
condition was not permanent in the University of 
Edinburijh. Many earnest and some distinguished 
men held Chairs in the Faculty of Divinity down to 
1S5S. But any one can see diat the system of edu- 
cation for the dtrgy in Scotland during last century 
was loose, and that the standard was low. To have 
left mattei^ so was discreditable to the General 
Assembly ; it is difficult to conceive why they should 
never have returned to the educational ideas of the 
Reformers, or why the " Moderates" should not have 
perceived that learning in Theology is not neces- 
sarily connected with fanaticism. Graduation in 
Divinity should certainly have been introduced, but it 
was no^ thot^ honorary and complimentaiy titles of 
Doctor of Divinity were conferred from time to tim^ 
more or less deservedly, on various clergymen and 
divines. The first batch of these were three Noncon- 
formist clergymen from England ; Edmund Calamv, 
Daniel Williams, and Joshua Oldficld, wlio were 
made Doctors of Divinity by Carstares in 1709. 
Altogethor one himdred and thirty-two degrees of 
this kind were conferred by the Univeraty of Edin- 
Inirgh during the eighteenth century. 

Very late in its history the Faculty of Divinity 
received an addition. This was in 1847, when a 
Commission from Queen Victoria erected a Chair of 
Biblical Criticism and Biblical Antiquities, "subject 

to the Laws and Regulations of the Church of Scot- 
VOL. L Z 
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land/' and appointed Dr. Robert Lee thereta No 
endowment was attached to the Chair, but the Pro- 
fessor was to be provided for by being made a Dean 
of the Chapel-Royal. During previous negotiations 
the General Assembly had acquiesced in the found- 
ing of this Chair, on condition that no additional 
burden was to be thrown by it on the Divinity 
Students, that is to say, that there would be no fees, 
and that attendance on the Class would be volun- 
tary.* 

We have now traced the complete formation of 
the four Faculties of Arts, Laws, Medicine, and 
Divinity, from the beginning of the eighteenth cen- 
tury down to 1858. But during that period there 
were added to the University some other Chairs 
also, whichi since the University has no Faculty of 
Science, were placed in the Faculty of Arts as the 
recognised asylum for nondescript Chairs. These 
were (A) Practica] Astronomy (founded 1785) ; (B) 
Agriculture ( 1 790) ; (C) Music (1839); (D) Tech- 
nology (1855). 

(A) On the 25th September 1785 George III. 

• On the presentation of this Commission the then Principal, Dr. 
John Lee, delivered a quasi-protest a|^nst it : Firsts on the ground 
that the Chair was aimcoeiiary, itt tabjects bdng cmbfaeed in the 

tCMChin;; nf the Prcifcssors of Hfliicw nnd Church Ilistor)'. And, with 

great knowledge of the past, he descanted on " the lights thrown" on 
Uibfical Critidtm by various bygone Professfwa. But he said that 

the new Professor would be well received. Secondly, he objected to a 
Chair founded without an endowment, pointing out that the Deanery 
fund was being constantly diminished by the augmentations of stipend 
for Parochial Ministers, so that the support for the ProfessOfshlp (even 
if all future Professor-; of this subject were to be Deans) was precanous 
This, however, was learned conscrvatisoi, and the Chair of Biblical 
Critieism has been, of course^ n great gain to the Unrvem^« 
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signed a Commission creating a Chair of Practical 

Astronomy, in the following terms : — " Whereas 
We considering ihe great advantages which Navi- 
gation and the useful Arts derive from the cultiva- 
tion of Practical As;tronomy and that it is of great 
importance in the educati*)n nf youth, and especially 
of those who are destinc<^l for the naval line, 
that they be instructed in the principles and 
practice of Astronomical science, and that the insti- 
tution of a Professorship for these purposes in otir 
University of Edinbuigh .will be a great improvement 
in the education there : — Therefore We have agreed 
with advice and consent of the I^rd Chief Baron, 
and the other Barons of Exchequer in that part of 
the United Kingdom to erect and endow a Profes- 
sion in our said University of Edinburgh under the 
name of the ' Profession of Practical Astronomy/" 
Then follows the appointment of Robert Blair, 
M.D., the first Professor, and a salar)- of j^i2o' from 
Bishops' rents is assii^Mied to the Chair. This Pro- 
fessorship was prolxil'ly instituted at the suergpstion 
of the Town Council, its first object bein^. perhaps, 
to provide for the instruction of mates and skippers 
in the merchant service shipping from the port of 
I -eith. But to perform this or any other function the 
Chair of Practical Astronomy absolutely failed. It 
was a ofup ma«fui from the first, and its history has 

• ProlcMor Lcihe, in his evidence before the Universities Commis- 
sioQ of tB36, says of this lalary : ** It was intended to be llw largest in 

the College, and I util know thnt iJie Trofi r cvpressed rrn ^ri.i?! 
degree of di&appointiQent on being told that the ^laiy atucbcd to 
Ihe Owir of Law of Nature and Nations was moch greater." 
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been a curious one. The Government while pro- 
viding a liberal endowment (according to the ideas 
of those tiroes) for the PiolettorsUpb decfined to 
undertake the expense of furnishing the Professor 
widi the necessary appliances for teadiing* Dr. 
Blair presented his Commissbn to the Senatus eaily 
in 1786, but having no observatory or instruments 
at his disposal he was unable to open a class. Pro- 
fessor Wallace says of him in his evidence before 
the Commission of 1826 : "I have no doubt he would 
have executed most faithfully the duties of htt office. 
At the time of his appointment he was a zealous 
student and cultivator of Astronomy and Optics ; but 
he could not carry his views into execution, because 
Government declined to erect an Observatory for the 
use of the University." 

Blair had been forty years " Professor of Practi- 
cal Astronomy " when the Royal Commission com- 
menced their sittings in Eumburgh ; and on their 
calling for a list of the Professors hi the Univerd^ 
they received one from which Blair's name was left 
out. Whoi they inquired Uie reason of lhia> thqr 
were told : " He has never attended any of our meet- 
ings ; he has not been in the University but once or 
twice for many years." Thus Blair not only did not 
teach, but he held himself ^oof from the Senatus/ 

' The UnJvertity Records dunr that Dr. Robert Btidr, from the 
fatit, aftar lib bduction into the Senatus in Febroiiy tytH, abtented 
hiaatHf from all their meetings. Even on the great occasion of laying 
the foundation-stone of the New Buildings, when almost all the other 
Professor* were present, bis name does not appnr as having been 
with tbtm. 
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and took 110 part in their delibetaticMia. TheSenatus 

in return left him out of their lists. And it is curious 
that Bower, who brings down his History of the 
University to 1829, makes no mention of the foun- 
dation of the Chair of Practical Astronomy, nor of 
the first Professor of that subject. 

Dr. Robert Blair was not called upon to give 
evidence before tlie Commission ; he vras then very 
old, and probably infirm, and he died while the Com^ 
missioners were still sitting in 1828. They then 
reported : " Without an Observatory furnished with 
proper instruments, the class could not be usffnlly 
tau<;ht. The Professorship now being vacant, we 
humbly recommend that no nomination should be 
made for that class uiuil a suitable Observatory, 
attached to the University, can be provided." In 
accordance widi this advice the Chair of Practical 
Astronomy was kept vacant for four years, and 
during diat time negotiations were earned on between 
the Government and the " Astronomical Institution," 
a private society in Edinburgh, who had built an 
observaiof)'* on the Calton Hill, which, however, 
was not connected with the University. And on 
the I St October 1834 there came down a Commission 
of William IV. to Th<mias Henderson, as Professor 
of Practical Astronomy, saying: *' Whereas an agree- 
ment has been concluded betwixt die Lords Com- 
missioners of our Treasury and the members of the 
Astronomical Institution of Edinburgh, whereby the 
latter have gix en the use of the Observatory at Edin* 
* See Appendix L. Edinburgh Ouservatory. 
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bvffgh erected by them and the Instnunents thereSn 
contained to the Professor of Pracdcal Astronomy 

in the said University to be appointed by us ; — there- 
fore," etc., Henderson is appointed Professor "with 
all the rights and privileges belonging to any other 
Professor," but with no requirement to teach, or 
other meruion of Professorial duties. And in the 
same Commission he is appointed Astronomer- Royal 
for Scotland, and required to "make Observations 
for the extension and improvement of Astronomy, 
Geography, and Navigation." He is to report these 
observations twice a year. *' And the said Thomas 
Henderson shall have an established salary of ;^300 
yearly." This salary was assigned to the conjoined 
offices of Professor of Practical Astronomy and 
Astronomer-Royal for Scotland. But by the terms 
of the Commission onerous and important duties 
were exacted from the Astronomer-Royal, while on 
the Professor no specified duties were imposed. 

Under these circumstances it is not surprising 
that Henderson became for ten years a zealous and 
devoted Observer, and indeed is said to have killed 
himself by hard work ; but on the other hand he so 
far followed the example of the sinecurist Blair as 
to give no lectures in the University, it has fre- 
quently happened that astronomers, absorbed in 
pursuing their nightly observations and daily calcula* 
tions, have evinced a repugnance to teaching, as 
being an interruption to what they consider their 
more serious woric On the death of Henderson in 
1846 the present Professor* Charles Piazsi Smyth, 
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was appointed under a Commission from Queen 
Victfwia in terms precisely similar to Hendenon's 
Commission. For a few sessions he tried the experi* 

ment of giving a six months' course of lectures at 
tlie University, and had an attendance of some twelve 
Students. But he found the labour of preparing and 
ticUvcring lectures by day, when he had to observe 
by night, too intolerable, and at the same time that 
small fruit seemed lik<4y to result from the class, 
who were, for the most part, of an amaUur char- 
acter. He therefore relinquished the attempt, and 
" hmited himsdf," as he states in the University 
Calendar, "to reteivinff any matriculated applicants 
for Practical Astronomy, ascertaining in a friendly 
manner somethini:^ of their calibre and objects, and 
then advising or assisting such gentlemen afterwards 
in their s^ies, at various periods throi^h the Ses- 
sion/' The Professor described to a Parliamentary 
Commission, appointed in 1876 to inquire into tlw 
state of the Royal Observatory at Edinburgh, his ex- 
periences of " the calibre and objects " of those w1k» 
ai>plied to him. He said : " One or two in the course 
of several years may be good students, in whose 
proirrcss I should feel an interest : but the majority 
arc elderly gentlemen, who expect that if they take 
a ticket in the University they will acquire a right 
to send their families, their children and servants, 
up to the Observatory to be shown the stars through 
the telescopes there !" No doubt the Astronomer- 
Ro) al is right in keeping the profanuvi vul^is out 
of his " Uranienburg," and it would perhaps be un- 
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reasonable to expect him to give courses of lectines 
in the University. But after a!!, the Observatory, as 
well as the Professor of Practical Astronomy, belongs 
to the University. And it is probably the most 
desirable course that a few Students, with whose 
qualificatiens and otjects Ui« Professor is satisfied, 
should be received like ai>preiitioes to do practical 
work within the Observatory. Tliis, however* would 
necessitate the enlargement, in fact the rebuilding, 
and the better equipment of the Observatory, as 
recommended by the above-mentioned Parliament- 
ary Commission. Such a consummation may be 
realised in the future. In the meantime it must be 
said that the Chair of Practical Astronomy, which 
has now been in existence nearly a hundred years, 
has contributed next to nothing to the educatbnal 
resources of the University. 

(B) The Chair of Agriculture was the first 
Chair in the University of Edinburgh founded by 
a private benefactor, all the previous Professorships 
having been instituted cither by the Town Council 
or by the Crown. In the middle of the eighteenth 
century L<»d Kames had stimtdated Dr. Cullen to 
give some lectures on the Science of Agriculture; 
and in 1788 Dr. Walker, then Professor of Natural 
Histor)', gave a much fuller course on the same 
subject. Bower thinks that this "SD^ested to Sir 
William Pultcney* the idea" of presenting a Chair 

> Sir Williain Johottone PoUeucy is mentioned in Or. Cartyla*! 
Autobiogn^y a "Mr. Jahiutaoe.* He mn lixth ton of Sir Jaine* 

Johnstone of Westerhall, county Dumfriei, and was born in 17391 In 
1760 he married the heiress of D.inicl I'ullency (cousin of the Earl of 
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of Agricultttne to his old Aima Maier, the UjhU 
versttjrof Edinburgh. On the 7th July 1790 the 
"G)ll^ Bailie" and another of the Magistrates 
came to the Senatus introducing ** Dr. Andrew 

Coventry of Shan well," and presenting^ a Commis- 
sion from " William Pulteney Esq. of Solway Bank," 
appointing him to be Professor of AericviUure in the 
University. The Commission narrated that Mr. 
Pulteney had plaMd j^i250 in the hands of the 
Town Council, who had given him a bond for it, 

Daih), who brought lo him the princely fortune of the Pulteney family. 
Mr. Johnstone llicn mok hi"! wife's n.imc, .ind c alled himself Johnstonc- 
Pultcncy. In 1794 lie surccctlctl his elder biDthcr, Sir James John- 
Stone, who h.id died without isiiue, in the family b.ironetcy. He was 
thus "Mr. Johnstone Pulteney " when be founded the Chair. He died 
"«tkc of the richest subjects in Britain," In 1805. Dr. Somerville says 
of him: "Sir William Pultency's ch.irnctcr lias been misunderstood 
and undervalued by those to whom he was only known superficially, 
and who formed their opinion from the temper and habits he discovered 
in reference to his personal accommodation and household economy. 
His a^aient espeodilure was considered as sluniefiilly penutioos 
compared with the amplitude of Ms fortune, and his carefulness in 
personal and domestic expenses was so paltry and sordid as to become 
proverbial. But with all this narrowness, his beneficence — often volun- 
tary and unsolicited— surpassed the example of most of his contem- 
poraries who h.nd .icquircd the grcitcst celebrity for the munificence 
and extent of their geoennity. I was informed by Mr. Alison of the 
Excise Office, one of Sir William's confidential agents in woilcs of 
charity, that .ifier he became opulent lie liad .itu a) *. a large sum afloat 
in benevolent speculations. He ever showed an anxious attention to 
find out Kin ill?, and t.dcr.t? Ian.,'i,ishing in circumstances of obscurity 
and neglect, that he might find the means of bringing them into 
notion And he enjoyed rttesBdabetioB of reedvingihe men pleising 
testimonies of the personal gratitude of many of his protegees, after- 
wards celebrated for public services which were the fi^its of the talents 
fostprcd and matured under his beneficent patronage. Sir William 
Pulteney sat in the House of Commons for several successive Parlia- 
ments, and acquired high reputstioD on account of his knowlod^ and 
Attention to business. He new attachod Umietf to any party, nor 
solicited or accepted any miaiilerial afllM.*-''SonervilIe's Ufi and 
Timtt, pf. 360'3te. 
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at four per cent interest; obliging themsdves and 
successors to pay an annual salary of j^50 to the 

Professor.* Pulteney was to have the patronage 
of the Chair during his lifetime ; afterwards it was 
to be vested in three public bodies — the Judges of 
the Court of Session, the Town Council, and the 
Senatus. The Professor was to be bound to 
deliver "a set itf Instructions or Lecfcinea on 
the subject of Agriculture, respecting die nature 
of soils and manures ; the modes of cultivation ; 
the succession of crops ; the construction of imple- 
ments of husbandry ; the best and most successful 
known practices ; the manner of instituting experi- 
ments to ascertain the effect of any proposed practice 
in any soil or climate ; and the best manner of intro- 
dtictng or training skilful labourers and country 
artificers* where these may be wanting." 

The presentation of diis Commission produced 
even more than the usual number of protests. Ftrsit 
the College Bailie, pro forma, protested against the 
rights of the Town Council beint^ prpindiccd by a 
private individual havinq; founded a Chair. Secondly, 
the Professor of Natural History protested that the 
new Chair was not to hinder him from teaching 

' There is a letter cxtani from PuUeney to I'rofe&sor Adam Fergu- 
son, dated aist March 1789, which shows that he had declined to 
nccede (0 a luggesiioo that he should mako the eodowmeat of the 
Chair more ample. He nys : "I am not of Pltadpal RobeilioiB'i 

opinion that it would be right to make the salary higher, because our 
object is to make it an object to the Professor to exert himself very 
much and by no means to make (his n sinecure. If the Town could 
cimirive to give him a habitation of any sort, however imaU, in the 
College, it would be a peat poiat and irould T*F—t*t him more wHh 
the University." 
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"any bfanch of Natural Science" Thirdly, the 
Professor of Botany protested against this last 
protest, — that the Professor of Natural History 
could not claim the ngiu of teaching liouny. And 
fourthly, Dr. Andrew Coventry, the new Professor, 
protested against any one but himself giving "a 
separate course of Gcorgical lectures." After all 
this fencing, the Chair was inaugurated, and caused 
no manner of discord or difficulty in the University. 
It was perhaps the first Chair of Agriculture that 
had been introduced into any University. 

Dr. Andrew Coventry, after holding the Chair 
for thirty-six years, gave evidence before the Com- 
mission of 1826. And he came very well out of 
the ordeal: he had delivered thirty -two courses, 
some of them consisting of more than one hundred 
and forty lectures each. His classes had ranged in 
number of Students from seventy-eight as a maxi- 
mum to thirty as a minimum ; and this, in regard 
to a subject not available for cither graduation or 
ordin.itir.n, must be consitlrrcd a success. His 
lectures had been atltn^K d l y the sons of practical 
farmers, Writers who had the management of estates, 
Divinity Students, and others. From the Divinity 
Students he never exacted a fee. He had other 
avocations, and was frequently called to London as 
a witness before Parliamentary Committees, and for 
this reason he had "of late years*' taken to lecture 
only in alternate winters, persuading persons who 
wished to attend him during any session when he 
was to be absent to put off doing so, and attend the 
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classes of Chemistry and Botany In the meantime 
Aticr this i^LaLcmeat of matters it seems rather sur- 
prising that the Royal Commission of 1826-30 should 
have recommended that the Chair of Agriculture 
should be abolished, "unless a class could be pro- 
vided for it, and taucfbt regnlarlv." But that Com- 
mission, as will be shown subsequently, though very 
able and zealous^ were sometimes too sudden and 
dfastic in their recommendations, as indeed Commis- 
sions who have only to report, without the responsi- 
bility of carrying measures into eflect* are apt to 
be. 

(C) The Chair of Music was also a private 
foundation, and its institution was connected with 
circumstances most important in the history of the 
University. "General John Reid,*' says Bower 
(ill. 368). "of Woodstock Street, Oxford Street, 
London, was a native of Perthshire, and educated 
at the University ol Ldinburg^h. He entered the 
army very early in lile, and continued in it upwards 
of sixty years. He was a General in His Majesty's 
army, and Colonel of the 88th Regiment of foot, and 
had seen a good deal of service both in Europe and 
America, where he possessed extensive estates, which 
were forfeited during the unfortunate contest with 
the colonies." General Reid^ had one daughter, 
who was married to a Dr. Stark Robertson. But 
it would seem that this marriage had not been 
pleasing to the General, for in 1803 he made a 
Will, leaving the liferent of his property to his 

> See Appendix M. GlWBlut REID. 
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daughter, but expressly ordering that the interest 
of his estate was to be paid into her hands alone, 
and not to be subject to the debts, control, or dis- 
position of her husband. On her death the property 
was to go to her children, if she had any, in specified 
proportions, but on the express condition that each 
one of them benefiting by the estate was to take the 
name of Reid. Failing issue to his daughter, Retd 
devised — " it being my wish and d^ie that the said 
John Stark Robertson shall not inherit or possess 
any part of my property" — that (with the exeepcioa 
of a few legacies) the bulk of the estate should be 
applied, in the first place, in '* establishing and 
endowing a Professorship of Music in the College 
and University of Edinburgh, where I had my 
education and passed the pleasatUesL part ol my 
youth ;" and, in the next place, "in making additions 
to the Library of the said University, or otherv, ise in 
promoting the interest and advantage of the Uni- 
versity, in such way as the Principal and Professors 
thereof for the time being shall m their discretion 
think most right and proper." He directs his 
trustees in that case to apportion a fund for *' the 
endowment and maintenance in all time coming in 
the said University of a Professor of the Theory of 
Music an art and sdenoe in which tfae Soots scuid 
unrivalled by all the neighbouring nadons tn pastonl 
melody and sweet combination of sounds.** The 
sakuy of such Professor "not being less than jfjoo 
of good and lawful money of Great Brit^** And 
the residue of his estate is to be made over to the 
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Principal and PvoTessois of the said University for die 
purposes aforeaaid. He oondudes by saying: "And 
as I am iAms last representative of an old family in 
Perthshire, whidi on my death will be extinct in 
the nude line, I therefore leave two portraits of me, 
one when a Lieutenant in the Earl of Loudoun's 
regiment, raised in 1 745 ; and the other when a 
Major-Gcneral in the army, to the Principal and 
I'rofcssors of the said University of Edinburgh, to 
be disposed of in such a manner as the Principal 
shall direct ; and to that University I wish prosperity 
to the end of time." 

The Will containing these quaint and pleasing 
terms was signed in 1803. Three years later, when 
there was apparently no prospect of a family to 
Mrs. Stark Robertson, Reid added a codicil to it, 
giving more s|>ecihc instructions as to a particular 
duty to be performed by his Professor of Mu»c^ as 
follows : *' After the decease of my daughter Susanna 
Robertson, she dying without issue, I have left all 
my property in the Funds, or in Great Britain, to 
the College of Edinburgh, where I had my educa- 
tion, as will be found more particularly expressed in 
my Will ; and as I leave all my music-books {parti- 
cularly those of my own composition) to the Professor 
of Music in that 0»lle^ it Is my wish that in every 
year after his appointment, he will cause a Concert 
of Music to be performed on the i3tfa q( February, 
being my birthday, in which shall be introduced one 
Solo for the German Flute, Hautboy, or Qarionet ; 
also one March and Minuet, with accompaniments 
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by aselect Band, in order to show the taste of Musk 
about the middle of last oentuiy, when they were 

by me composed, and with a view also to keep my 
memory in remembrance; the expense attending 
the Concert to be defrayed from the gpeneral fund 
left by me to the College, and not from the salary 
to be paid to the Professor of Music, from which 
there is not to be any diminution. " 

The good General died in 1807 ; and his Solici- 
tors, in forwafding a copy of the Will and Codicil to 
the Senattts, seemed to consider it almost certain 
that the reslduaiy legacy would come to the 
Principal and Professors of the University, to whom 
it had been devised. They enclosed an estimate of 
what it would amount to— namely, ^£'5 2,1 14. 

Such was the Reid Bequest, which was not 
only a compliment to the University, but also gave 
the Senatus Academicus very great strength and 
encoura^i:mcnt, by assuring" to them the ukmiate 
possessif n of an independent fund to be at their 
own disix)sal, for "promoting the interest or advan- 
tage of the University." Mrs. Stark Robertson, 
however, 

" Like to a stepdame or a dowm^r 
Long wtUiering out a young man's revcMN^* 

kept them very long out of their reversion. In 
1819 the Senatusi representing 10 some of the 
Edinburgh banks that Mn. Robertson was sixty 
years old and childless, obtained from them a loan 
of £y>OQ, on the security of the bequest, for the . 
purchase of a collection in Natursl History for the 
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University Museum. But Mrs. Robertson lived 
nineteen years more after that, and it was not till 
1S38 tliat news came of her death in Paris, at the 
age of seventy-nine. The trustees* Mr. George 
Kinloch, Mr. E. Maijoribanks, and Sir Edward 
Antrobus, at once decided that they could not take 
the responsibility ui" parting with the estate without 
an order of Chancery. They therefore paid the 
money into Chancery, and invited the Senatus to an 
amicable suit. In 1839, undtr an order of the Court 
of Chancery, General Reid's Trustees proceeded to 
appoint Mr. John Thomson as first Professor of the 
Theory of Music,* whom they had chosen from a 
h'st of several candidates, being satisfied of his pro- 
fessional attainments and private character. The 
appointment was quite in accordance with the wishes 
of the Senatus, Mr. Thomson being the son-in-law 
of Dr. John Lee, who next year became Principal ; 
after it was made, the trustees had no other duty 
left but to hand over to the Senatus the residuary 
estate, under General Reid's Will, which was then 
declared to amount to ;^73,ooo, or thereabouts. 
1 he history of the Reid Fund, and its disposal by 
the Senatus, and the law-suits it gave rise to, will 
fall to be treated of elsewhere ; we are only here 
concerned with the institution of the Chair of Music. 
The Town Council, following the suggestions of the 
Senatus, laid down that the hrst and all subsequent 
Professors of the Theory of Music should be bound 

* This title was given by order of the Toum Coiuidl, who puaed 
an Act estabUtbing the Chair. 
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to give courses of public lectures comprehending 
"the phenomena and philosophy of Sound hi so 
far as connected with musical intonation ; ifae kws 
of Harmonies, with their application to the Theory 
of Music ; the expknation not only of the ordinary 
rules of Thorough Bass, but also a clear exposition 
of methociical composition in double, triple, and 
quadruple Counterpoint ; and the practical applica- 
tion of all the principles and doctrines appertaining 
to the Science. Further, that joined with these 
discussions the Professor shall exhibit the Historvof 
the Science, with a critical analysis of the works of 
all the classical masters^ ancient as well as modern, 
and such tmprovements as the progress of the 
Science may from time to tune suggest" Such 
was the comprehensive programme of teaching laid 
down for the Professors of the Theory of Musics 
hut it may be doubted whether it has ever l)een 
completely realised. There were many difficulties 
in the way ; the first Professor died after a short 
tenure of office, and some of his successors had an 
equally short incumbency ; the demand for lectures 
of the kind prescribed would be limited by the 
number of Students intending to t ike to Music as a 
profession ; and the class-roorn provided for this 
department was so incommodious that in 1846 the 
Professor reported that it was not In a condition to 
allow him to deliver lectures, as the cold and damp 
were felt by the Students, and were injurious to his 
instruments. It was not till 1858 that the founda- 
tion-stone of the present Music class-room was laid. 
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Further details relating to this Chair will be given 
in connection with the biographies of the different 
Professors, and with the history of the Rdd Fund. 
It may be suflSdent here to mention that the Rdd 
Concert, after being at first held in a small way, and 
giving rise to many heartburnings as to the distri- 
bution of tickets, has for a long series of years been 
conducted on a splendid scale, and has not only 
celebrated with the greatest honour the birthday of 
General Reid, but has come to be the nucleus of a 
Musical Festival for Edinburgh, and has this diwe 
much to develop musical taste in the city. At the 
same time the Chair has been used not only for die 
instruction of th-? few Students wishing to become 
professional musicians, but also for the training of 
large choruses of all classes of the Students ; and 
this has exercised a very humanising influence. 
Besides all this the Chair of the Theory of Music 
probably still possesses unrealised potentialities of 
usefulness, wh^ remain among the "im-called np 
capital" of the University of Edinbuigh. 

(D) The Chair of Technology arose out of a 
movement made by the Senatus in 1852 to transfer 
the rich Natural History collections which had been 
amassed by Professor Jameson, and which were 
acknowledged to be "second only to those of the 
British Museum," to tne nation. 1 nese collections 
had outgrown the Museum completed for them in 
1820 on the west side of the University Buildings ; 
and it was proposed that the Government should 
take them over and place them in a National 
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Museum, whkh should still be an addition to and 

an integral part of the University. This offer was 
accepted by the Government, and in 1854 Mr, Lyon 
Piayfair, writing as an official of the Board of Trade, 
proposed to the Town Council and the Senatus a 
scheme for the creating of a National M useum on 
the site of the Independent Chapel and the Mer- 
chant Maidens' Hospital to the west of the College ; 
this Museum to be one of Natural Histoiy and 
Technology. The Senatus were to make over their 
Natural History collections, the Professor of Natiual 
Histoiy being still Regius Keeper of them, and 
retaining the use of the specimens for teaching; 
while a separate Keeper of the Technological side 
would be appointed. This gpve rise to the ** In> 
dustrial Museum" or, as it is now called, "The 
Museum of Science and Art," in Edinburgh, the 
foundation-stone of which was laid by Prince Albert 
—one of tJie last public acts of his life — in i860. 
But in the meantime a Chair of Technology had 
been founded in 1855 ^he Commission of Queen 
Victoria to George Wilson. 

The Commission stated that it had been thought 
proper to appoint a Regius Professor of " Techno- 
hgy in the University of Edinbufgh," and "that 
the Director of the Industrial useum in Scotland 
should becr^^Scw Professor of Technok^ therein.*' 
This roigfat seem a curious wajr of putting it, for the 
Industrial Museum at the date of the Commission 
had not yet come into existence^ and it would there- 
fore appear more appropriate to have said' that the 
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Regius Professor of Technology in the University 
was to be cx officio Director of the Industrial 
Museum. But the officials of the Home Office 
knew what they were about in drawing the Com- 
mission. They did not wish to give the University 
a perpetual title to the direction of the Museum. 
At the outset the scheme agreed upon seemed most 
favourable, and indeed flattering to the University; 
the University collections were to be taken over, 
and maintained at the national expense in a building 
adjacent to, and considered as an integral part of 
the University Buildings, and the Museum thus 
constituted was to be under the management of 
two University Professors — the Professor of Natural 
History, and the Professor of Technology, who, in 
addition to the care of his own department, was to 
have the general direction of the whole institution. 
But probably from the first, this arrangement was 
not intended to l)r [irnuanent; it was too much 
opposcil to the centralising instincts of the London 
bureaucracy. Therefore Dr. George Wilson was 
appointed Regius Professor of Technology "during 
the Queen's pleasure/' and "subject to any regula- 
tions in regard to the said Professorship^" which 
might be approved by the Home Secretary, and 
also to any regulations which might be made " from 
time to time in respect of the said Industrial 
Museum/' What was intended, or kept in reserve, 
by these terms, came to light more quickly than the 
Government officials could have anticipated. For 
George Wilson was one 
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" Within whose delicate being, 
Like light and wtod within a tununer doudf 
Genius and death contended." 

And within four ytm after his appointment his 
brief and hrillnnt career termbated. On this the 
Government immediately suppressed the Chair of 
Technok^ in the University, and appointed an 
official of their own choosing to be Director of the 
Museum, Following up the thoughts which arise 
on this subject, we may say here th;it from first to 
last the University has been to a considerable extent 
beiniiled in the matter of the Museum. In 1852 the 
University possessed N^itural Histor)' collections 
"second only to those of the British Museum," and 
also a space of ground to the west expressly purchased 
with the object of securing free light to her buildings 
firom that side. The collections were taken vny, 
and the ground was built over for the Museum, so 
that the west side of the Univereity quadrangle is 
rendered nearly useless. She was to administer the 
new Museum by means of her Professors of Tech- 
nology and Natural History ; but the Professor of 
Technology was promptly suppressed, and in course 
of time the official Duector of the Museum succeeded 
in playing the cuckoo to the Professor of Natural 
History, and in oustin^^ him from his I unction of 
Regius Keeper of the NaLuidl Histor)- collections. 
At length it went lar that even the free use of 
"Specimens from the Museum for the teaching of 
the Natural History class was denied. And thus 
the physical connection of the " Bridge of Sighs " 
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which joins the two buildings of the University and 
the Museum, now chiefly serves the purpose of being 
a record of broken pledges. 

Assuredly it was not owing to any want of 
capacity or want of success on the part of the first 
Professor of Technology that the Chair was 
abolished, and the University deprived of the 
Directorship of the Museum. George Wilson had 
at first very unfavourable circumstances to contend 
with. The Museum had not yet been built, or even 
begun, and the specimens intended for it were placed 
temporarily in the Independent Chapel in what was 
then Argyle Square and in the Merchant Maidens* 
Hospital adjoining. But Wilson's zeal in his office 
of Director knew no bounds, " I am determined," 
he said, " to let no day pass without doing something 
for mv clear Museum." He begged for it throughout 
the world, and in four years lie added to its collec- 
tions more than ten thousand objects. In his 
inaugural address as Professor he told the Students,: 
"With the Industrial Museum, this Chair stands in 
organic connection. My office, as Professor of 
Technology, is to be interpreter of the significance 
of that Museum, and expositor of its value to you, 
the Students of this University." And he concluded 
by saying : " Let me commend this new Chair to 
your good will and kindly aid. With its associated 
Industrial Museum, it constitutes a great additional 
centre of Knowledge, from which lig^t will spread 
over this land and over the world. I can but sow 
the seed. I have sown it to-day; I am honoured 
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to do thus much ; but the predictiCNi, true in refer- 
ence to all matters, is that 'one soweth and another 

reapeth.' " 

Wilson could not obtain a class-room within the 
University walls till just: before his own death in 
1859/ a.nd he had to lecture in an inconvenient 
room outside, but, in spite of all drawbacks, above 
forty persons attended his first course His entire 
syllabus of lectures extended over tliree years : the 
first year's course being devoted to Mineral, the 
second to V^;etable, and the third to Animal Tech" 
nolojr>'. George Wilson defined Technology as 
" Science in its application to the useful Arts," and 
on another occasion as *' the sum or complement of 
all the sciences which either are, or may be made 
applicable to the industrial labours or utilitarian 
necessities of man*" His first course included lec- 
tures on Fuel, Building Materials of Mineral origin, 
Glass and Glass making* Pottery. Metallo-techny. 
Electro-techny, and Magncto-techny. Under the 
latter heads were comprised the working of metals, 
and what was then known of Electrical Engineering. 

Such a field demanded an acquaintance with the 
secrets of all trades, and, in short, an aptitude for 
universal knowledge, which Georc:e Wilson to an 
extraordinary degree possessed. His mode of ex- 
position was also eminently lucid and attractive, and 
drew to him an audience* not of candidates for 

' Whf n th« Professor of Music made way for him by movinp out 
into the newh -buiit Music cbss-room of which some account i« eise* 
wlicw veils 
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degrees, but of persons desiring practical information 
for the needs of life. In his third session he wrote 
to a friend : " Students abound this winter, especi- 
ally juniors. I think myself well off with thirty-five. 

My class is a very pleasant one. An Indian 
General, an Artillery Lieutenant who lost a bit of 
his skull (but certainly none of his brains) at 
Luck now, an Engineer Officer, four Indian Sur- 
geons, a Navy Surgeon, a W.S., several young 
Ministers, and a wind up of Farmers, Tanners, etc." 
In November 1859, a few weeks before his death, 
he enrolled a class which had increased to the 
number of eighty-five. 

George Wilson was an exceptional man, and it 
may be doubted whether a successor to him could 
have been found possessing all his qualifications. 
Still the inauguration of a Chair of Technology under 
him had been a manifest success, and it had been 
shown that such a Chair contained possibilities of 
great usefulness. We see now how extremely 
useful and important would be the existence at the 
present time of a Chair, part of the province of 
which would be to cx[)f)und all the recent develop- 
ments of Llectrical Ent^inecring. All such possi- 
biiiiics, however, were stamped out by the suppression 
of the Chair of Technology on the death of George 
Wilson. The Government of that day were no 
doubt only too eager to transfer tlie direction of the 
Museum from the University of Edinburgh to the 
South Kensington Department of Science and Art 
But it must be admitted that the Senatus Academ* 
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icus, with great short-sightedness, played into th«r 
hands. The Professors of Chembtry, Botany, and 
Natural Hisbny, each saw a rival in the Pnrfessor 
of Technology, and they got the Senatus to repre- 
sent to Government that it would be better, instead 
of seeking for a new Professor of all the useful Arts, 
to allow ench of the Professors named to lecture 
separately within the Museum on subjects connected 
with his own department. The pretext served its 
purpose, but no substitute was ever really provided 
for the Chair of Technology. 



Appehdix T. Alexander Cunningham. 

In the sigo-ouuiual of Queen Anne (i 707), which created Charles 
AittldDe '^PiofesMr «f Public Law and the Law tit Natuie and 

Nations," it was added that tliis appointment was to tx; " w-itho-.r. 
prejudice to Mr. Alexander Cuoaiagbam who is already nomin- 
ated IVofeasor of fheCivn Law bjr Act of Fiaribunent** Aiabove 
suted, Alexander Cunningham was never a Professor in the 
College of Edinburgh, though he appears to have been appointsd 
Regent of Humanity in 1769, and of Philosophy in 1689. 

He was a man of gnat alnlii^, and so profooad a Ladn 
scholar that he even entered the lists with some success 
against the great lientley. He became tutor in the family of the 
Dvke of Queenibefrjr, and, anpported bjr the infliieiiee of Hmt 
family, he petitioned the Scots Parliament in 169S f-r m .'illnw- 
ance of jC'°o sterling a year for six years to enable him to cany 
to oompletioD a woik in Ibor volanes folio upon the Citil Law. 
The two first volumes were to contain the "text of the Am^ 
d«/s accurately settled, with notes upon two thousand passages 
requiring elucidation"; the third volume was to conuin the 
" ReconciliatkMUl Of Opposite Laws;*' and the feiuth **n S^Pilan 
Of the Digests by way <^ prindplea and oaiRaequenoeL" 
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Cunningltwn, irith modeit aasunnce, " Jadged it Ms dntf * to 

ofi^er this work "to his o«n country," thereby giving the Parlia- 
ment to understand that if they declined to encounge him be 
would go elsewhere. The ** Coimnittee Ibr Security of the 
Kingdom " were dt^ired to report upon the application ; which 
they did by recommending that the " imposition on the toniMg^ 
of shipping" should be burdened with ^^150 sterling, "to be 
paid to the petitioner as a yearly fee and salary as Professor of 
the Civil I.iw in this Kingdom." They also advised that the 
petitioner should b« allowed to go abroad to qualify himself 
further for carrying on the work. It seems clear that the title of 
" Professor of Civil Law in Scotland " was invented merely with 
the object of serving as an item in the Treasury accounts. The 
" salary " of a National Professor would look less inregntar than a 

VL'.jrly grant to an individual to aid him in writing a book. 
Cunningham was never meant to teach Civil Law, and he never 
did By Stat 1698, c 37, entitled "an Act anent the Tunnagi^'' 
the impost was burdened inter aiia with jC\s° sterling, "as the 
yearly fee and salary" for five years "granted to Mr. Alexander 
Cunningham, as Professor of the Civil Law, nominate and 
designed to that profession." And by Stat. 1704, c. 9, this 
grnnt w,is renewed for five years more ; in the prelude to this 
last Act the purpose was specified of " maintaining a Professor 
of law at EdinbuTgh." 

It is doubtful, however, whether the allowance from the 
tonnage dues was ever received by Cunningham, as prior claims 
upon the dues appear to have eidiaasted then; Cunningham, 

enjoying a sm.ill patrimonial estate, named Block, in A)TShirc, 
and also a pension from the Quecnsberty family, retired to a 
life of litenrtwre at the Hague, where he collected a valnaUc 
library. I'crhaps on account of not receiving the subsidy wbidi 
hatl been voted for his edition of the Pandais, he w .is less per- 
severing than he might otherwise have been with that work, 
which was never completed. Cunningham went off into fields 
of lighter Hternture, and in 1711 brouj^ht out his Animaihtrsionet 
on fientlcy's Iloraa ^ also bis own edition of Horace; and 
twen^ years later an edition of Viigil And he won ibr lumself 
the reputation of bdng the best chess^ayer in Europe. 
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Appendix J. George DRUimowi). 

It would be difficult to over-estimate what Edinburgh owes to 
Geoige Drummond. When he began to have mfltience in Iht 
Tom Couica thii dtjr had ttcMf ceued to be Um NaK «f i1m 
Scottish Ptdiainent, and therelbre was alao npidly ceasi^ 
place of residence for the Scottish nobility. It was sinking into 
the condition of a small superseded capital, or, in fact, of a pro- 
vincial town, when the genius of Druramond inten-encd, and by 
working out a series of great ideas, led the way to the productkm 
of the Edinburgh of the picaeat day out of the tqnaKd (thou|^ 
pictttieiqiw) **Good Toub" of dw paat 

Drummond's first great service was the development of tha ^ 
NJcdical School of the University, and connected with this the ' 
1 juiidatlon of the Royal Infirmary, which was fi]'(.ni.d in 1741. 
A tew years later proposals, signed by him as Lord I'rovost, were 
dicolated diioagyi the coantry, calling upon all S eotM» cn to eon- 
tributetotheiinpcQffeincntoftlieirawtioiiolia. Theaa paopoaalt • 
included the building of the Royal Exchange, of tbe City 
Chambers, of new Courts of Justice, and of better apartments 
for the Advocates' Library. At the same time a petition to Par- 
liament was proposed for an extension of the royalty of the town 
both to the north and to die iouth, with • view to the building 
of tbe North and Soodi Bridfei^ the lbi»ation of tbe NevTowa 
of Edinburgh, and the addition of new streets and sqaaica to die 
south. This was in its entirety a great and bold conception, and 
George Drummond lived to see considerable instalments of it 
completed. Since his death the rest has been accomplished 
quite in accordance with his ideas, but in a manner and to an 
extent wUdi woold snipriae him if be could nov fevWt Edin- 
bmi^ for iriudi he did so mvdi. In 1753, aa Grand Master 
of the Fieemasoos in Scotland, he laid the foundation of the 
Royal Exchange ; and in 1763, when Lord Provost for the aixUl^ 
time, he laid the foundation-stone of the North Bridge. 

George Drummond was eldest son of John Dnunmond, 
" Factor" hi Eduiboish, and ma bom on tbe e7th June idS?* 
He does not appear to have giadnated at the Univeni^, but is 
said to have been educated " in the schools of Edinburgh," and 
to have got an early reputation for skill in a rit fa wct ic, whidi led 
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lo his bciiij^ cinijloycd when only eighteen years old by the Com- 
mittee of the Scottish Paiilimcnt for settlement of the Natimiat 
accounts, preparatory to the Union with Engtend, to make most 

of their cnlculations for them. He did such good service in this 
capacity that he was selected as accountant to the Excise Office 
in 1707, In 1717 he was appointed one of the Commissioners 
of Customs, and also was elected City Treasurer. In 1735-26 
(the year of the establishment of the Medical Faotlty b the 
University) he was Lord Provost for the first time. 

We pass over George Drummond's services in 17 15 and 1745 
lo the Manoverian dynasty. Tt is not necessary here to wite 
his bi«^i^rnphy. The ( hief object ol this Appendix is to mention 
a very curious source of information about him which exists in 
the University Library. This is a iiortion of the Diaiy whidi 
George Drummond kept mth scrupulous cave for tevend yean. 
The earlier portion of the Diary is lost, but we possess two folio 
volumes of manuscript,' «Titten in a beautiful hand : the first 
volume beginning in the midiile of the year 1756 and going to 
the end of 1737 ; the second volume beginning with the ist Jan- 
uary and ending with the ssth November 173S. At this last 
date the Diary abruptly stops, not, however, without fnmiahiiig 
a peculiar but very sufficient reason for its discontinuance. 

At the period rerorfted in the Diary (icorge Drummond had 
been already twice married : /vrf/, in 1707, to Mary Campbell 
t>f iiurnlunk, who died in 1718, and by whom he had five chil- 
dren: Seeondfyt in 1721, to Catherine Caniphell (daughter of Slr 
Jamcs Campbell of Abenirhil), who died in 1731, and by whom 
he had nine children. It may be inferred from passages in the 
Diirv t!i,!t shortly after the death f>f his scrnnd wife, when he 
u.is in his forty-fifth year, George I >ruminond became attached, 
and, in fact, engaged, to another lady, whose name is not known, 
but whose initials were R. B. Want of pecunbry resources pre- 
vented their union, and their relation to each other assumed the 
char.actcr of a platonic, or rather spiritual, friendship. On the 
2otli ScptcmtiLr I 7 "^6 he blesses "the Lord for choosing such a 
jKirtner and in th.nt character giving " him so valuable a friend 

' These vo'umcs were pu Vcd »i[> vsmcwluri; l y rrin.;!} T ec, and were 
much |>riic«l \ry liiin. At the vilc of liis library they came into the poMKuion 
rtf ttwi Vnivcnily. 
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as R. B." And in 173* he writes : " The Lord hmag pomted 

f-nt R as my partner, and ninVinp it \Mter1y unreasonable for 
us to think of uniting, now, might create great uneasiness. But, 
tIeiMd lie God, Iw lutt hcaid piqKr and imweied it 11^ 
to this ; for I see her every day and we converse mgefllCr io * 
holy innocence ; so it has been for two yean paat." 

The Ditry ^em George OmmiBOiul to lutve been n nm of 

deep and sincere religious feeling, after the " evangelical " type, 
and he employs the "evangelical" phraseology in writing, In 
1736 he says : *'It mots bot a few raondn of flurty<two yean 
since He engaged me in His service in other words, Drummond 
dates his " conversion" from the eighteenth year of his ape. We 
know not when the Diary first commenced, though there is an 
allusion to an entry made in it in 1734. But it seemi not 
improbable that it took its origin out of George Drummond^s 
relations with " R. B.," and from their agreeing to record and 
inteidiange thefar spiritual expeiienoe& Not only did Geoige 
DrummontI daily register, as one might register a barometer, the 
rise or fall of his own devotional feelings in family or private 
wonhip, but the reoMxknble tbing is tliat be^ the Ci^ TieasBier» 
Commlnioner of Customs, Member of tlM Boiad of MamfiKtuitih 

and hnsy a» thnt time with the promotion of the Infirmary, went 
through the labour of transcribing " R. ii. s Diar)-, and incorpor- 
atuigitinioMtown. SotiutaboottwohmidndandfiflgrlaigeAlio 
pages, in these volumes, are filled with the "confessions" of that 
lady in the small exquisite bandwritiiig of George Drummond. 

There ii a dight psychological interest attachbig to these le- 
cords, but it soon vanishes, owing to the great sameness in them. 
On the whole, one cannot wonder that Getu'ge Drununond's feelings 
towards "R. E" should have cooled down to the platonic tem- 
perature. She had very delicate health, and the details of her 
maladies, which she gives, were hardly suitable for the inspection 
of a lover ; she was evidently of a nervous, and, indeed, hysterical, 
dtspotttioD. She believed, and lor the aaatter of that DiunUMMd 
believed it too, that she had direct personal communication with 
the Deity. In her Diaiy she is repeatedly telling bow " the Lord 
has suffered her to lie at his feet wwsfUng fe? a IK* And die 
goes straight to work tO tok **tht Lord" the most practical 
questions, such as whether "G, tX* diaU take tickets in the 
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Thames Bridge lotteiy, or whether his salary in the Customs ii 
going to be reduced. She had a great vefbd knowledge of the 

Authoriifd Version of the Bible, and a repertory of texts equal to 
that shown by Johit Bunyan in the J*Hgrim't J'ragrm. When 
an encouraging text came into ber head In anawer to one of ber 
inquiries she hysterically took it as the external and direct vnoe 
of God speaking to her, or, if she did not really do so, she was 
a mere vulgar impostor. But the curious thing is that the 
sagadoua Geoige Drummcod accepted her ravings as real revela- 
tions, and treated her as a spiritual medium between himself and 
God ; so that when some of the promises thus made to him wen 
not realised he half gramUed at the Deity, and only leoondled 

himself to the dispensation by reflecting that thCVC IQttlt be 
something about it which he did not understand. 

Some of *' R. E*s " ecstasies are vefy nauseooa ; the following 

is a sample. "I sought the Lord to '\h^ C., who, J. P. tells 
me, has taken up a new pet at me^ for what I do not know, but 
she will not come where I an ; — and He answered, ' I will speak 
more fully to jou about all her concerns than ever; and I will 
make her acknowledge that she has wronged you.' Then I said, 
*0 keep all this for me,' and He answered, ' 1 will keep it, and i 
will speak more to you Aan ever. I wiD again draw aside the 
%eil and give you a more full discovery of my love than ever you 
have got. Arise my Love, my fair one, and come away. Thou 
art all feir, my love, there is no spot in thee." But other experi* 
ences of hers were not of so encouraging a character. She fre- 
quently has entries like the following : " The Enemy so molested 
me by making noise fa) die room all night, that I oondoded it 
woold be my bst ; sometimes he tossed the chairs and sometimes 
pulled the clothes off me. The flood of unbecoming thoughts of 
God which he darted into my soul, almost distracted me. lioth 
body and soul were on the nck the whole day." This medl^ 
of ccsiatir and .ihysmal utterances — from whtrh " C. D." himself 
is never long left out — George Drummond, honest man, patiently 
and sympathetically copies out, and indeed calls this work o( 
transcription his " favourite employment." It was all no doubt 
flattering and soothing to him, and " K. B.," as his innamorata 
and friend, had « great and tinoere interest in bis aflair^ wfaicb 
at that tine wore the gloomiest aspect. 
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In one of the earliest entries, in the midst of his religious 
chronicling, he says : " I met with several shocking duns in my 
outward avoirs to day." And at the beginning of 1 73S he recordi : 
"For almost eighteen years put I hinro ondentlf Men the Loid 
Maifing eveiy ettenpt I made fot leliel^ bowevev mncb tfiqf pi^ 
mised tonaida it at tlmir aeiting out All attenpis of that kind 
since the 1720, have hurt my circumstances instead of better- 
ing thcra." This r;\i(lcntly refers to unsuccessful speculations, 
which had brought him into pecuniary embarrassment As 
Commimkmer of CimUmm be bad neaivc^ rinee 17 1 7, a salary 
of ^1000 a year, which waa an exUnenaely handione inooaae in 
those days; but towards the close of 1737 he was 10 aradk 
prc5«ed th.1t he write? : "Tim- l ord provided a wnv for me to dnv 
to pay off my servants and put my sons to their colleges and 
schools. I bless him for it." Not only was he himself mvolved, 
hot manjof hb relativeawereintheMnwconditioa. TbeaAim 
of hb bthe^in^Wr Sit Jamca Camphdl, fonn a conitaat thenw 
in the Diaries both of George DronuDOod and of " R. B.," and 
the sale of the estate of Aberuchil is recorded. At least two of 
his grown-up sons were in pecuniary diffir-hics, and other near 
relations were in the same plight The whole of George Drum- 
mond's Diary for 1738 is one continuous wail, interspersed with 
oomfoiting^ hot ftllacion% paomiam amde by **the Load" In 

Matters looked especially bad at the beginning of the year, 
for in October 1737 the Government had determined to reduce 
the Commissinntrs of Customs from seven to five. And George 
Drumniond and Sir James Campbell were the two who lost their 
appointmcnti. Dnimmond ftaded that thia waa Ikom a penenal , 
enmi^ eatertimed luwaida hmnrif^ on a c cou n t of lui mligioui 
opiniona, by the Bad of Islay. But what was done seems, in 
rcfiHtv, to have been an act of kindness to himself For earlv in 
173S he was made Commissioner of Excise, and his salar) w.i>i 
made payable from the date of his dismissal from the Customs, 
while tboie who nmasned Com wi i rto n en of Cnaiema had their 
aalatica cut down ftorn jfioeo to ^^500 a ycu; The Conuttia> 
sionership of Excise restored to him ample means for supporting 
his family, but not for clearing him of the difficuhies in which 
he and those belonging to bun had become mvolved. I'hk^ 
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however, was effected for him, as the mouse released the lion 
from his net, by one Mrs. Fcnton, the widow of " ^Ty old friend, 
Uailic Fcnion;" of whom he writes on the i8th October 1738 : 
<'Slie toU me sbe had been providing n wife tot ne^— « nidow, 
with an estate large enough to relieve me out of my distresses." 
This communication threw the simple-hearted Geoige Dnuamond 
into great perplexity, for he eomideted that **the Lofd had 

pointed out another p.irtncr" to him; and nnyhow he " d:ired 
not make one step towards deliverance, cither in this way or any 
other, unless the Lord should open his way." 

The next day he loyally communicated to " R. R" what Mrs. 
Fenton had been saying to him, and " told R. fi. all he thought 
about it" But he docs not record what that unfortunate lady 
had to say on the subject On the whole, we must conjecture, 
to her honour, that she sacrificed herself and did not dissuade 
George Drummond from forming another alliance, else it seems 
certain that he wwild have given up the idea. Six days lattr he 
writes that he " found the Enemy at work to set this marriage 
aflair before him in an agreeable light" And he only endeavours 
to dismiss the snggesdon by saying : " I itnow nothing about the 
woman at nil, and liow ridiculous would it be for me, in this 
situation of Uic tiling, to give it a thought" A month aAcrwards, 
iMnvever, Mrs. Fenton used an aignment which was likdy to lie 
efficacious with George Drummond, for she declared that in 
answer to prayer " it wxs said to her, ' What do you know if this 
woman's money is not given her to be a blessing to him ; and if 
he is not to be a blessing to her by lieing the means of her con- 
version ?"' A meeting w,is now arranged between the parties, 
and on the 33d November Drummond writes: "I saw the 
woman at Mrs. Fenton's. There'is nothing dkagreeable either in 
her manner or i)cr?.on." T«o days afterwards he writes onee 
more of his overwhehning troubles, and adds : " It's mercy tljat . 
under all this I feel no rancour of mind against the Ijord and 
his way, and though this marriage would probably relieve me 
out of these distresses, yet, however desirable that would be^ upon 
looking into my heart I find that I dan; not make one step in it 
till I can see the Lord calling me to it.* This is the last entry ; ^ 
the Diary now breaks off on the aslh Noveml)or i 73, S, and two- » 
thirds of the pages in the huge folio before us remain blank. 
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George Drummond does not record the process by which he 
became assured that the " Lord was calling " him to make an 
advantageous marriage. But we learn from other sources that in 
January 1739 he married lin. Hannah Parson or Uvingstone, 
widow of Major Livingstone. And so, if the year T738 began 
for George Drummond with HilasI BUtuJ the year 1739 
be nid to Ittve begun with A-i»t A-Mf^ It b no wonder if 
at this point he discontinued the joint-stock diary with " R. B.," 
and gave up keeping for himself what, after all, was a aomewhat 
nMMfbk) teoofd. 

Hy his third marriage Drummond had no children, and Mrs. 
Livingstone only lived for three yean after marrying him. She 
dwd in February 1742. Thirteen yean lirter, when he wis in 
his sixty-eighth year, George Drummond took to himself another 
rich wife ; she was the widow of Joseph Green, of the parish of 
St Dunslan, Stepney, County Middlesex, who had left her up- 
wards of ;f*e,oee. The peculiarity was that die was a Quaheicsa, 
and that in the Diary for 1738 Drummond had recorded senti- 
ment about the Quakers which he must have modified before 
entering into natrimonfad iffiance with one of diem. He had 
written (and the record explains the origin of his .cii;:aintance 
with Quaker iamilies) : " I dined with Thomas Erskine and three 
other Quakers from England, at their derire. My luler Misy 
lodges in London at one of their houses. I endeavoued to 
divert it all I could, vet I could not prevent their talking a ptat 
deal about their principles, and what they s^ud haunted me when 
I got ftom AeoL I see Satu will inffer nunkbid to ran into 
any delusion however sublime, provided they don't come to 
Christ. These people have high pretences to conformity with 
God and UAboundad Iwoevoteiwe to their ftflow f WHtw CTi which 

* The stcnyii fhat a bdj wl» lud jut bit ber hnibnd, wralea long 
letter, poorieg oet her grief, to Ta'lcyrmd, who sent ihehdcf seply t— 
Mc cktrt Mtulamt, 

aUait INUul 

Tlmjnm Jt tmu, TaUeymtd, 
Mot tang aAeiwirdi die aaiee lady wnteanotlierloiv totter. anamielBg 
llial she WM goiiig to be married ncuii. TowUdiTaUepaiidnipMiMi— 
Mt tktrt Madam/, 

A'Aa ' A ha! 

Tgu/auri d ttui, TaJ/e/rand. 
VOL. I. 2 B 
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halls here, — that they don't improve the Lord Jesus for sanctifi* 
cation. They reject the sacraments of Baptism and the Supper, 
as bdng but the literal sense of the Scriptures to which they pay 
but small regard. Their rapturous enthusiasms fill them with 
spiritual pride and self-conceit I «u unwilltag to enter into 
argument with them, and thought most of the time that I was in 
their company very ill-spent" When George Drummond CMM 
to marrying Mrs. Green he found that he had some scruples on 
tier part, and also some disapprobation on the part of his friends^ 
to oveicome. In a letter from him, still extant^ to one of his 
sons in law, he says : "She is over her difficulty about the manner 
of performmg the ceremony." "It's to be gone about in the 
privatest manner and, it may be, is not to be owned for some 
time eitiier there {i.f. in England) or here. Of course I must 
not recoil irom this country ; my going won't keep a secret long. 
My letter Ibr leave of absence must come to Out Board {i^ of 
Excise). I must own I am to go, then ; but I tell nobody upon 
what footing but those I must" All this is very different from the 
tone of the Diary, and seems to show that during the sixteen 
years which had ebpeed since the days of *It B." George 
Drummond had grown more sensible in matters of religion.' 
His fourth wife had no family, and only lived for four years after 
marrying him. His two lost marmges doubtless rendered him 
very comfortable in his circumstances, and he wss enabled to 
purchase the handsome bouse which he called Drummond Lodge, 
and whidi stood in the centre of what b now Drmnmond Place. 

The fragment wliich remains of George Drummond's Diary 
contains very few references to external and contemporary events, 
and in this respect is disappomting. No allusion is made to the 
University of Edinburgh. There are some rather interesting 
entries about the Portcous riot and the action taken thereupon 
by the Government, but they are not to our present purpose. 
These ate almost the only publfe matters lelerred toi The Diary 

■ During this time Drummoad was greatly under (he influence of hit ton- 
in-l.TM, Tit, JifJIiic, Minister of the Tron Churcli, an''. Utan of the Thiitle, 
who WM regarded as the oracle of the Moderate part}-. Dr. SomcrviUc (p. 
91) t]iM»1b»klOo*AatUamtmKCMmf»nvy Vena if £tifdDngit m >- 
*' The old Provosi, who danced to the whtslle 
or that uch-politid.m, Ihc Dean of the Thistle" 
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«ho«s Dnunmood in ft depressed and somewhat nnnatunl frame 

of mind. But withal it contains indications that, widl all the 
weight of care which he then had at his heart, he was genial 
and popular, well as unrelaxing in pablic business. When he 
got his appointment as Commissioner of Excise, and first went 
to the Office, he records : ** The undissembled joy I read in the 
ftoes of all die IbllEt tbsfe. Aiid tbs Cftwimitfi fffitt i is nncli as tmr* 
gave me a very acaaible pkMine and fixed ft oooieiitttdticaf in nqr 
mind" There are one or two references to the progress of the 
Infirmnry, of which the following are the most important, though 
ihcy clucily show the careful watch which this good man kept 
over his own motives : — 

*std Maidi i738.<— I lia,?e hnd more nock dun ever 
upon my bandt thia winter and all of it for oHien The Royal 
Infomaiy is one of the ailkin I have given a great deal of time 
to. Wc have got a plan for our house ; it's to hold above two 
hundred patients. I look to the Lord often about it, to make 
It a blessing to the place and to the nation. The disiinguishcd 
part I have in it made mo aftaid diat tiie spring of my acdeii 
about it m^ degenaiate," etc 

" 13th October 1 738.<— Forwarding Uie ImildiDg of the 
Infirmary is tlie only amusement I have allowed myself in of 
a great while, but I have not the same pleasure in it I had, 
because of kte I began to be afraid vanity and not r^ard to 
God is become the spring of my activity. At first it was scHne* 
what nphill work, but now it*! the ftvoorito undcttaktng aaaoag 
all ranks of people; and aa the farvoor of my temper natwilly 
leads me to be very a^ve in every society I am a member 0^ 
and as the T.ord gives remarkable success to all our applications, 
I am d!'«?inL'Uishcd and called 'the Father of it, etc..' with whirh, 
alas ! 1 have too much pride and vanity not to be pica^cd. Vea, 
I am afraid I am puffed op> Woe*saM,I canneidicrbelnmbie 
under aucceti» nor bear up under diioooiagcincnt O what a 
poor worthless creature am 1 1 I am lOR my tjt waa aiagle 
when I set out in this undertaking." 

Gctirgc LHumniond's Diary gives us curious information about 
a particular cpi!>ude in his hie and cucuimianci^ but it doe« not 
enable us to Itnow him ; the entriea in a record of the kind are 
too one-sided, — ^it may seem a pandoi to my ao^ hot they ait 
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100 private to be entirely real. The concrete man is Mnnctiiiiig 
between what a man ai>pean fo hiinseir in utter privacy, and 
what he appears to othera in the business of life. Hence, prob* 
ably, George Drammond was less religious than he thought 
himself, but more religious than others thotif^ht him. On the 
whole, we get the impression that he was a smiplc-heartcd, some- 
what under-€ducatcd man, who was for the time greatly under 
the influence of R. R," and was led to sympathise with i^tnal- 
istic extiavagances, but at the same time always gravitated towaids 
common sense. In his Diary we fmd no trace of anything mean, 
and we turn with pleasure from his introverted account of him- 
self to hi!> great public achievements, and to the appearance which 
he presented to his contemporaries. Dr. SomerviUe says of him : 
** I1ic dignity of his penmn in advanced age, when I knew him, 
commanded at first sight respect and reverence^ insomuch that 
if a stranger had been intro<Iuced to any meeting of the inhabitants 
of lulinburgh for the consideration of business of the most im- 
|joiUiU nature, his eye would have immediately selected Mr. 
Drummond as the fiiic:>t person to take the lead in council 
Every prepossession in his favour was confirmed upon further 
acquaintance^ by the politeness of his manners, and the albbility 
of his conversation." * 

George Drummond's services to the University have been 
well summed up by Bower,- who says : " That he was the (greatest 
benefactor which the University ever bad, will not be called in 
question by those who are acquainted wiA his history. Fkom 
the year 1715 to the time of his death in X766, nothing was 
done in the College without his advice or direction. His care 
of the University not only extended to an accurate investigation 
how its funds were expended, but he was of much more essential 
service in procuring men of real talents to be appointed as Pro- 
fessoiSi In the course of the fifty years during which he managed 
the city, he may be said to have appointed all the Professon. 
The following gentlemen were introduced to the Unhrersity whilst 
he was Provost, and he served that honourable office six times. 
In this rntnloiiue the names of the greatest ornaments of the 
University are mcluded : — 

* JLi/lt and Times, p. 45. 
* faa. Vm, £</., vol. ii. p. 185. 
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**Adam Watt, Humanity; Colin M'Laurin, Mathematica ; 
JoKph GitMOO, Midirileiy; Robert Whytt, Theory and Pncike 
of Medidne ; Matthow Stewart, Mathemotici ; James RobertMm, 

Hebrew; John GoMle, Principal; Robot Hamilton, DmniQrj 
James Balfour, Moral Philosophy, afterwards the Law of Nature 
and Nations; Robert Dick, Civil Law; William CuUen, Chemistry, 
and Theory and Practice of Medicine; Thomas Young, Midwifery; 
Akxandor Momo^xaoMMAKr/ Adam Ferguson, Kalwal and after- 
wards Moial Philosophj; Winiam Robertaon, Pxindpal ; Robert 
Cummtng, Church History; Hugh Blair, Rhetoric" 

George Drummond died on the 4th December 1766, at 
Drummond Lodj^'c, and a great procession, including the Prin- 
cipal and Professors of the University, attended him with every 
mark of respect to Ms bur> ing-plaoe in the Caoongate Churchyard 
on the 8th of the same month. On tiiat momUig Di; CuOen, in 
dismissing his class before the oondnnon of the hour, apologised 
to them by saying that he was '* called upon by the Principal to 
attend a Faculty Meeting, the reason of which was that the 
College were to attend a funeral to-day, to put tlie highest mark 
of respect upon the greatest character Edinburgh ever saw. That 
thej were imaaimoosly of opinkm too mach could not be done 
by diem to show the eenie they had of his merit ; that Medicine 
owed more to him than to all the men who ever sat in that Chair ; 
and it was well known he followed them out with every good 
office in his power in or out of office. Who but himself could 
erect such an edifice as a Royal Infirmary ? W hat benefit it was 
to Medicine, besides the relieving the distressed i and theiefofe 
he well knew they {iA the Students) would readily cwuse his 
leaving his Chair in order to join his Brethren, that they m the 
most public manner might testify to the world what liigh vencfllp 
lion they hnd for so noble a character." 

in the lobby of the New Kuyal Infirmary of Edmburgh, 
whither it baa been tianslerted from the original laftmary 
which Drummond built, there is an admirable and chaaactetistic 
bust of him by Nollekena, with an inscription 00 the pedestal by 
Principal Robertson ^-^ 

" Ccotse DrruniaoDd 
To wfaom tlm o&un!r)r is iniJcUcd for all the bcM&t mhkh H 
tiehvot froiB tb« SiojtX Infirfluij.** 
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But SootUmd owes noie to Geoise Dnimmond than the 
institution of an Infiniiaiy, and the feftl montunent to him is— 
modem Edinbuigh. 

Afpbnoix K. The Natural History Musium or the 
UNtvERSiTY or Edikburob, 

The subject of i3m Appendix is something that was and is not 

Its Natural History Museum was once the great gloiy of the 
University of Edinburgh, but that has long since been carried off 
and absorbed into a Governmental institution, which, so far as 
l>ossible, repudiates all connection with the University. A few 
brief notes on the history of die Museum once possessed bf the 
University may perhaps here suffice. 

The iiist attempts to get together a collection of Natural 
History specimens in Edinburgh were made by those two friends 
to whose zeal and energy we owe (as above related, pp. 2 1 7- 
223) the establishment of the Physic Garden and of the Royal 
College of Physicians, namely, Dr. Andrew Balfowr and Sic Robert 
Sbbald. Balfour had commenced collecting before Sibbald, and 
he s|>cnt twenty^three years, as Bower says, in amassing natural 
curiosities from nil countries, in the pursuit of which object his 
wealth and his extensive travels f^ive him a great advantage. 
What became of Balfour's collection is not stated, but Sibbald 
considered the collection which he began making towards the 
end of the eighteenth century to be a supplement to that of his 
friend. He proceeded on a less extensive scale than Balfour had 
done^ and aimed especially at collecting indigenous curiosities, 
surh as would throw light on the Natural History of Scotland. 
In 1697 he presented the specimens which he had got together 
to the College of Edinburgh, accompanied by a catalogue, which 
was dedicated to the Town Council, and bore the title of Aw' 
fan'um Afusai Balfntriani t Hfuutfi Sibbaldiano, And diis looks 
as if Balfour's collection had been already given to the College ; 
only Bower in relating the above-mentioned circumstances (vol i. 
PP- 376-78) does not say so.* The catalogue contains 216 pages 

' In 16S8, when Morer visited the College of Edinbur^jh, he was shown 
such Ucasurcs as it then possessed, and he describes them in the following 
icrmi : *' Tbc ttaiicaie before mentioaed leads in up to a laife roorn^ fimnerly 



TH£ NATURAL HISTORY MUSEUM. $/$ 

in laroo, and describes the objecli ill the collection, classified 

into — I. Minerals; !T The more rare substances taken from 
plants ; III. Tiic muic rare productions from the Animal King- 
dom ; IV. Works of Art, with MSS. and rare books added. 

Sibbald's collection having been added to such specimens of 
Natural History as the College previously possessed, the Town 
Coundl t few yem later bethought them to provide Ibr tlie 

keeping; in order of the Museum which had been rornrec nred. 
As we have seen above (p. 295), they app<Hnted the first Pro- 
fessor of Anatomy in 1705, to *' take exact notioe and inspection 
of the rarities of the College," and to give in to the Council " an 
exact inventory of the same." This interest in the Natural 
History collections, for want of a Professor of the subject, was not 
maintained ; the objects fell into diMnder, deteriorated, or were 
abstracted. By 1770, when Ramsay was appointed the first 
Professor of the subject, the Sibbald Museum bad disappeared. 

When in 1766 Dr. WaUter waa appointed to lie Ruanfa 
successor, he immediately commenced getting together a new 
Natural Histoiy coUection for the use of his class. And in i7,33i 
when the Riqpal Society of Edinbuigh was founded ^the manner 
which will be related elsewhere), it was laid down by its charter 
that all the specimens of Natonl History belonging to the Society 
dioidd be placed under the custody of Ae University. And 
thus the University got possession of the Hultonian collection of 
minerals and other valuable collections. On Dr. Walker's death 
such specimens as he had himself procured for the University 
were removed by hit fiunily bdng private property. 

The tliird Professor of Natural History, Jameson, succeeded 
to the Choir in 1804, and it must be remembered that at that 
time tlie Vniverri^ bnOdiogii wen b a dcploialile condition, 

their Library, bat b now used for a commencement dumber, and is the 
Commoo-Hall for all College cnterlsinmcnt anil businf.* of moment. Hen 
were uver.\l m.-ips (;Iul>es, and tome books, with a few raiitiet, at a Palm- 
leaf two yar'is and x half long ; a Speaking-trampet made of copper, aboot 
thneyaidaialtngthi aSca-hone Fiiile twojwids} an American SbdlwUch 
iIk astiwai make thdr tnmpet ; a crooked Horn divers bches loBf , eot out 
of a woman's hcaJ above tlic ri^htear, when slic wai fifty ycire old, and lived 
twelve yean aficr." It may be mentioned that Ihia horn is now in the Ana- 
tomical Mascara of the Univcnity, with a sifm ptal* itiidHd to ll* oa wliicli 
the hktoiy pf the paUant it raoonled. 
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parts of the old College h.iving been pulled down, and the new 
buildings having been arrested for want of funds when only a 
small instalment of Uiem had been oompleKd Such ctniosides 

and specimens as the University possessed were still l:cpt in the 
Upper Hall mentioned by Moier. And here Jameson at once 
commenced to fonn, ie hmw, a «x>togica1 collection, and fat fifty 
yean he continued with the most distinguished success to gather 
in contributions to it from all pacts of the world. This he did 
by setting his numerous pupik to work for him in whatever 
country they might be phced. But beiidei isolated contributions 
of particular objects, there came in several ready formed collec- 
tions for the aggrandisement of the Museum. In addition to the 
Huttonian collection held for die Royal Sodety, the Univefsity 
received as a direct gift to itself the zoological collections of 
l)r. William Thomson, who having got his medical education in 
Edinburgh, had been made Prolieasor of Anatomy hi Oxford, and 
afterwards retired to reside at Naples, and finally at Palerma 

In 1819 the great Natural History collection of M. Du 
Fresne was announced for sale in Paris, and the Senatus having 
the reversion of General Reid's legacy of ;^S<,oee 10 loOk 
forH-ard to, borrowed the svivn of ^.^ooo from some of the 
Edinburgh Banks ^ on the security of this reversion, and purchased 
the colketion. Next year, m. 1820, the <* Regius MNSeum" for 
the use of the Regius Professor of Nattinl History, and for the 
reception of his collections, was completed, occupying the whole 
of the west side <^ the University qoadranglei and was most 
c.ircfully fitted up by Flayfair, the architect, under Professor 
Jameson's instruction. All the splendid zoological display was 
removed thither, and additions to it continued to flow in. In 
the s.ime year, 1820, a cordial letter .arrived from the Marquis of 
Hastings, Governor-General of India, forwarding an elephant's 
skeleton, and promising such duplicites of siKximens as there 
might l>c in the possession of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta. In 
iS.'j Sir 'rfiomas T!ris!nne, Governor of New South Wales, sent 
large contributions of natural objects from that country. Bower, 
wrttmg m 1830, says of the Museum : ** The oolleetion of Birds is 
very extensive. It is the third in Kuroi^e, only !>Ling exceeded by 
those of Paris and Berlin. There are ujjwards of three thousand 

* Tbese were the Uank of Scotland, the Ro>al Dank, and Forbes & Cow 
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diflmnl ipeGiiiiciii& Wliat gnanSy cnliaiieeB die Bfilaidaiar of 

the sight, is, that every individual throughout the whole Kingdom, 
wliich the Museum cootaina, is in the ^gbest state of pretenraUon^ 
DO paini or expenie having been ipflfed to lAoootplish Ao end 
in view. The Professor lias also studied to introduce scientific 
anan^ment, wbicb rewkra it rooce inttawtiiig to the philo»o|)h<r> 
atwdtaiiBQitagieeebletotheiDereBpeetatM'.'' OdierenttMiitiai 
spoke of die Neural History coliccnon, as a whole, as being 
in tliis country " second only to that of the British Museum." 

In December 1820 a meeting was held of persons represent* 
ing the College BaOdingB Comniaiknieie, the Seiutliis, end dae 
Town Council, and rules were drawn up for the admission of the 
public to the Museum now placed in the new buildings. The 
idnlnioa fee was fixed at half-e^crown, bi order (o pirafvlde e fluid 
for keeping up the collections. In 1834 (as we shall see else- 
where) the Town Council reduced the admission fee to one 
shilling, contrary to the wnfaes of the Senatus. And in 1839 
they proposed to go still further in tlic direction of pofMhririog 
the Museum by reducing the price of entry to sixpeHOe. Tbb^ 
however, does not appear to have been earned out 

In i«5i, irith pMidonable mat of ftteiight, the Senatus 
petitioned Government to take over the Natural History collec- 
tion of the University, which was overflowing the Museum 
inovided for it, and to convert it into a Nattonal colleetioa in a 

building to be erected to the west of the College, as an addition 
to and integral part of the University buildings. The Senatus 
confidingly thought that they could give away their coOections 
and yet itill reuin them. They even thought that a paternal 
Oovcmmcnt vonl j 1 J- e the opporiiinitv to build them a Gradua- 
tion Haii as part of the new builuing to be erected. How 
exceedingly decdved dicy were in their expectationi haa been 
to some extent recorded above (p. 357). The whole transaction 
has turned out in many ways an unfortunate one. If the Science 
and Aft Department of Her Majesty^ Government leaolved to 
establish a Museum in Edinburgh — which it was doubtless very 
proper for them to do— they might have done so without reference 
to the University. The Treasuty now pays above ^^11,000 * 
year for the maintenance of their Museum, so that the nving 
effected by taUog over the UmversiQr's ooUcctiont waa inalcM- 
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ficant On the oUier hand, the University has undiKibtedly lost 
prestige by the loss of its Museum. All the pledges made by 
Government at the time of the transfer have been violated. And 

the very existence of t!ie Covcrnmcnt Museum in its actual 
locality has been a great disadvantage to the University. 

Appendix "L The Edikburoh Observatory. 

Strenuous cflbrts were made by the great Professor M'Laurin 
to provide an Observatory for the instruction of Students in the 
University of Edinburgh. In this good purpose he was, doubt- 
lesSf encouraged by George Drummondi and the matter was pio- 

gressing favourably when the troubles arising out of the Porteous 
riot in 1736 put a stop to it. In 1740 T.ord Morton, then l ord 
Clerk Register, handed over to the University ^ 100 towards 
building an Observatory; other subscriptions came b, and 
M'Lauiin taisetl some money for the purpose by a course of p(q>uhv 
lectures on experimental philosophy. The sum now amounted 
10^300, and that hcint; considered sufTictcnt, Maclaurin begged 
nf the Town Council **so much of the southern row of the 
College buildings as would be sufficient," together with certain 
grants of building materials. This was agreed to, and an Obser- 
ratory would have arisen under M'Laurin's auspices about the 
centre of the present University Library had not the Rebdiion 
of 1745 intcn-f'ncd, shortly after which M'Laurin died. 

The money which had been collected was pl iced in the hands 
of two trustees, "both of whom," says Arnot (writing in 1779), 
"unfortunately became bankrupt*** But a dividend, amounting 
with interest to about jQAOOf was recovered out of their estates 
in r777. At that time a Mr. Short, brother and executor to a 
London opti' i.in, hr.d enmc to Edir.burgh, bringing with him the 
optical instruments he had inherited, antl nmoni; them a large 
reflecting telescope. He wished as a speculation to erect an 
Observatory in order to receive fees firom visitors who might 
come to indulge their curiosity or to make observations ; and he 
made an application to the Town Council to be allowed to do 
so. Sunic of the Professors, especially Alexander Monro secunduSf 
endeavoured to utilise this proposal for the hencfit of the Uni- 

' Arnut's History 0/ £i/inhirt;/i, p. 415. Onc of the bankrupts was 
Matthew Stewart, Profewor orMaihemiitkfl in the Uirtveniijr. 
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vcrsity. And an arrangetMIlt was made by whidi a liferent of 
h.alf an acre of ground on the Calton Hill was granted to Mr. 
Short, and the money above mentioned was handed over to him 
oncoiM&lian of lifo building md fitting np in 01»enraloi]r» vhldi, 
with all the instruments therein, was to become the absolute 
proper^ of the Town Council at the death of Short During 
tiis life be was to make what he coold out of entnnoetei ikom 
the public, but Studenti of the Univeni^ were to be idmined 
on favourable terms. 

A design for the Observatory was made by an architect 
named Craig. The foundation-stone was laid hf the Lord 
Provost, accompanied by the Town Council and Senatus, on the 
»5th June 1776. But Amot, a contemporary writer, tells us 
that **aboot this time, Mr. Robert Adam* (to whom the dtjr 
owes so many of its best builr^ii "happened to come to 
Edinburgh. Upon seeing the intended Observatory, founded 
upon the top of a high and abropt hill, he concdved tiie idea of 
giving the whole the appearance of a fortification. Accordingly 
the line was chalked out for enclosing the limits of the Obser- 
vatory with a wall constructed with buttresses and embrasures 
and having Gothic towers at the angles. The beauty of the 
design was so much admired that the main object was forgot 
The workmen left the Observatory, already half built, and turned 
themselves to ruse the tower on tfie south-west brow of the MIL 
This wns grently proniotcd by Mr. Short, who in the tower saw 
an excellent accommodation for himself and family. Upon this 
building was exhausted all the money destined (tor tfie Obeer- 
vatory; and besides a considerable arrear was incurred to the 
tradesmen. To discharge this the Duke of Hamilton, having 
gained at Leith races, in July 17 771 His Majesty's^ Purse of a 
hundred guineas, generously bestmnd it for tlttt purpose. Stilt, 
however, this sum wns only applied to disch.irge arrears already 
incurred; the building was not advanced an inch." The Town 
Council, with a su^eness very different from the spirit of George 
Dnimmond, moved no further m the matter. " And thus," sighs 
Arnot, " an optical instrument, perhaps the finest in the world, 
is lost for the want of a proper place to keep it in ; and the 
Obeervatofy standi a half-finished woric upon the higlieat hill in 
Edinboigh." 
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This striking instance of misnuuiageinent itmaincd con- 
spicuous to all eyes for more than a quarter of ft century, though 

in the meantime a Professor of Practical Astronomy had been 
appointed and hnd no means of teaching his subject. In 1812 
a private Society, calling itself the Astronomical Institution of 
Edinburgh,' obtained from the Town Council a grant of the 
Observatory encloame on the Gallon Hill on condition that Ihe 
premises should be used solely Ibr the purposes of an Astrooo* 
mical Observatory ; and they commenced building from a design 
from Playfiiir, in which it is said that scientific considerations 
were too much sacrificed to the picturesque. 'I he means of the 
Society soon ran short, and in 1813 they began applying to the 
Treasury for assbtance, which at last came to them in 1836 in 
the shape of a grant of jC^oqq for the completion ct the build- 
ings and the purchase of in^raments. 

The Universities Commission having reported in 1830 on 
the death of lilair, the first Professor of Practical Astronomy, 
that his Chair ought nut to be filled up till an Observatory could 
be provided for his successor, the Government negotiated tridi 
the Astronomical Institution, who gave "the use of the Obser- 
vatory created by them and all the instruments therein contained 
to the Professor of Practiral Astronomy." And Henderson being 
appointed to the Chair in i>^,^4, at once commenced his course 
of laborious observations, i he Astronomical Institution, having 
ensured that a competent observer would be maintained at the 
public expense, desired to withdraw from further responsibility as 
to the building; and in 1S47, under sanction of the Treasury, 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests accepted a transfer to 
them of the Obsirvatmy and premises on the Cahon Hill under 
three conditions: ist, that the office of Astronomer -Royal for 
Scotland should be permanently associated with the Regius 
Professorship of Practical Astronomy in the Universi^ of Edin- 
i)urgh ; 3d, that the Astronomer shouKl he responsible solely to 
the department of Government by which he should be appointed ; 
3d, that a IJoard of ^'isitors should be constituted for the Obser- 
vatory similar to iliose acting at Greenwich or elsewhere, who 
sfiould annually report and make suggestions to Government 

' At that tunc 1 iayfair. Professor of Natural I'hilosophy, was President, 
2ini1 Dr. David Urewitcr Secretary, of the Aktronoinical lattitMtiofk 
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Thew •nrnngpoMDll were concluded during the incnmbency of 
the present Pnofenor and AstranoiDer*Royal« vbo mi qipoi&ted 

in 1846. 

We liave above idaied (pi 343) how that gentleoiaii finind» 

or coaaidered, himself unable to perform, the function of ddiver> 
iag lectoxes in his Professorial capad^ ; and in bis capad^ of 
Aatranoncf-Royal he ooMtantly lepicicntad to Govenunent die 
inadoquafy of his staff", his allowances, his instnimcnts, and his 
buildings, for prosecuting the important work with which he had 
been cntnnted. In 1876 a ■mill CanudiMioit of noit able 
penoMiges (acientifically and otherwiie), with Lord Lindsay ia 
Chairman, was apjiointed by Parliament to inriuire into thr state 
of the Observatory. They reportea umavourabiy upon both 
baildmg and i»atnilnen«^ and atated their opinion that, In otder 
to obtain complete efficiency, it would be necessary to remove 
the Observatory altogether, and rebuild it <m some other site to 
the west or sooth-east of die town. One mrfens fisct was men- 
tioned by them, namely, that the labours of Henderson had been 
vitiated " by large and at first unaccountable enors which had 
crept mto the results of his obaervatiom." It ma oltlmatdy 
ascertained that these MM doe to the extreme sensitiveness of 
the Craigleith sandstone composing the piers upon which the 
transit instrument was mounted. This stone had been chosen 
by the Astronomical Institution as the very finest and most soii- 
abk for their purpose. But the experience of forty years has 
shown that "in fact the Craigleith sandstone ranks next to cast- 
iron in the amount of its espansion wider heat The li^^t of a 

common h ill'- eye lamp, thrown upon one of the piers, will rau e 
it to expand to such an extent that the direction of the axis 
of the telescope it sensibly altered ; and a sbailar phenoueium 
win be produced, though in a less degree, even by the approach 
of the human body to the stone. The liability of the piers to 
tremor was also exhibited to us by Professor Smyth in the process 
of tatdng the coIUmation error by reflection from the merctuy 
trough. And when looking through the telescope at the surfiice 
of the mercury, we were able to see the effects of the tapping of 
the hand, or even of a dngle finger, on the stone* 
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Appsndix M. Gckkral Rcid. 

Tin". University owes SO much to General Reid that it is a pleasing 
duty to coUcct any contemporary notices of him, or other parti- 
culars, which may itill inndve. The foUowing fragments of 
infonnation have been brou^t to notice faj the kindness of Mr. 
Small, the University Librarian. 

We have seen above (p. 350) that General Rcitl "^poke of 
himself as the last representative of an old Perthshire family, 
i hesc were the Robertsons of Straloch ; and it may seem odd 
to state that Geneial Reid's father was Alexander Robertson of 
Straloch. But he and his forefathers for more than three cen- 
turies had been styled the "Barons Rua," or "Roy," tlus 
designation having arisen from the family having got a royal 
grant of a barony, and from the first of tlic line having had 
red hair. While the head of the family was addressed in all 
comixmies as " Baron Rua," his signature was invariably Robert- 
son, until John Robertson— our Genera]— the last of the ncc, 
who assumed the nickname, which had grown into a courtesy 
title, as his surname, and called himself " Reid " (which would 
be //w^Avr- "Red," see above, page 173). This is just what the 
tclcbriied Rob Rua Macgregor did, when he signed himself 
Rob Ruy.^ But the curious thing is that John Robertson called 
himself Reid durii^ his Other's lifetime, when he was not as yet 
Baron Rua, and was only entitled to the name of Robertson. 

He joined the Regiment raised l^ the Earl of Loudon in 
1745, half of which went abroad, and the other half was kept in 
Srolland as a check upon Prince Charlie's Highlanders. He 
alter wards joined the 42d Regiment, and served wiilt them in 
Anwrica. He there married Sttianna Alexander, whose brother 
claimed the earldom of Stidnig, the title of which was denied 
tu him by the House of Lords owing to his having taken part in 
the Jacobite risinj;, ljut was accorded to him in America. 

Major John Reid, a> he had now become, ac^juired — how, 
is not very clear — an cataic in the neighbourhood of New York, 
which his father, in a letter still extant* describes as ** latger than 
all Perthshire.** Bower says that the estate was Gonfiscated« but 

> Thc^ facu nrc given hf Cokmel David Stcwift, in his Sk^mtf At 
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it leeus mora ptobdble that he was allowed to tdl it* for bii 

father speaks of him a?; having th\% citnte, hvA no rca Iv money; 
whereas at his death, in 1807, he left j^52|000 invest^ in 
consols. 

Rddii daughter, wlio in 1775 «it deteribed by bar grand- 
fidher aa handtomc gixl, gcHag fourlMn yein,'* maiikd her 

cousin, Dr. Stark Robertson. General Reid's Hl|^ilMld pride 
made him look down on the rae(!ical profession ; he was extremely 
averee to the marriage, and used to speak of his son-in-law as a 
" vile apothecary." It was this feeling, combined with tlie cir- 
cumstance that Mrs. Stark Robertson never had any children, 
which p roc u red die Rcid bcqueit for the Viuveni^. 

There appears to have been a good deal of poetiy end Bnirie 
among both the soldiers and the officers of the 4sd Regiment 
Rcid himself was a most accomplished flute-player, and xho a 
com[K>ser, and the men "were much attached to hmi for his 
poetry, his music, and im bravery as a soldier. ^ At his Birth- 
day Concert, every year now on the I3tb Febmary, the orchettra 
perfoim « pastoral movement of hiSt a mmuet, and the mntial 
song called " The Garb of Old Gaul." Stewart, in his SkOtJUt 
0/ the Highlanders, states that the words of this song were 
originally composed in Gaelic, and afterwards iranshted into 
English. But it seems more probable that the reverse of this 
procets took pboe^ The fint two fiact of the song are fine: — 
» la the tub «r eld G«d, whh fht file of old RosMb 

But the inspiratiott of the poet failed him there; and the 
rest of the words are justly characterised by Graham in his Sengt 
of S^odcinJ {\o\. iii. p. 113) as " verv trivhy. " The author of 
tiic sung OS wc iiave it in English was LacuL -General Sir Henry 
Erskine of Ahra, Bart, who brought it out in a Tolume called 
Tlu Ufk v^ 1765. Shortfy after thb time the ''Black Waich** 
returned to Scotiand, and Colonel Reid, as he then was, aet the 
song to music Certainly one of the men in the Regiment wrote 
Gaelic words for it, but it seems more prob.i 'lc th.it he should 
have mauc a Gaelic version of the En^iish song which his 
Colonel had set to music, than that Sir Henry £nkme» iriiom 
we do not know to have been a Gidic scholar, should have 
1 Stewart^ Shtttko tfthi ffigUtmitn, vol L p. jta 
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translated the Gaelic words into English. However, Stewart 
quotes the testimony of an crfBoer in tlie Block Watdi, tliBt 

though he could not "recollect the name of the man who com- 
posed the 'Garb of old Gaul,'" he "thought his manner of 
singing the Gaelic words of it preferable to tlie EnglisiL'' 

Of Co'onel Reid, as a flute-pl-iycr, wc have an enthusiastic 
contemporary description preserved in a letter of Mrs. Cockbani« 
the anthoKfli of **Tlie Flowers of (lie Foicst"^ Writing to 
some lady fUend» sa)*: : " Of all the sounds I ever heard — 
and my soul hns soared to hcnvcn before now— of all the sounds 
I ever hcar«i, Colonel Reid's flute — well, it is amazing the powers 
of it ; it thrills to your very heart. He plays in any taste you 
please, nnd composes what he plays. You know my taste is 
the pcnseroso, and so it is his. He played me five acts of a 
tragedy that went to my heart, and I spoke in to myself all the 
wortls of it I would not let him speak the epilogue. You must 
hear him, Sylph. Qh, how I regretted your absence to-night I 
But here is a letter diat will bring harmony enough to you. My 
niece Clark was so good as entertain me with Colonel Reid 
to-night. He is a gentle, melancholy, tall, well-bred, lean man ; 
and for his flute, it speaks all languages ; but these sounds that 
come from the heart to the heart ! I never could have conceived 
it. It h.ad a dying fall, I was afraid I could not bear it, when I 
heard it perfectly. I can think of nothing but that llute, — so good 
ni^t, good Syl|4i.'* 

From the MatricuKition Album of the University we find that 
" John Reid " attended the Logic Class of Professor Stevenson in 
the Session t743-44< What other dasies he attended is not on 
recorda 

1 Given in Min IVtln** Sm^t.' tatt •fSathiiit vol. i. {i. tja 
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